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Behe was a further pronounced increase The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
J in employment in industry in Canada June, 1927, was less than during May, 1927, 
z at the beginning of June, the gains reported and less than during June, 1926. Sixteen dis- 
at this date making the employment situ- putes were in existence at some time during 
ation more favourable than in any month the month, involving 1,751 workpeople, and 
since 1920. This statement is based on statis- resulting in a time logs of 16,139 working days. 
_ tics tabulated by the Dominicn Bureau of Corresponding figures for May, 1927, were: 
_ Statistics from returns received from 6,150 seventeen disputes, 4,772 workpeople and 
employers, each with a minimum of fifteen 20,766 working days, and in Junie, 1926, fifteen 
we employees, representing practically every in- disputes, 2,881 workpeople and 35,769 work- 
-dustry except agriculture, fishing and highly ing days. 
Specialized business operations. These firms 
employed 876,768 workers, as ccmpared with During the month of June 


Pee 802/872 0D May 1. The ides number (with Industrial the Department received 


- January 1920 as 100) stood at 105.9 as com- Disputes two new applications for 
~~ pared with 100.6 in the preceding month, and Investigation the establishment of Boards 
swith 101.0, 94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6 Act, 1907 of Conciliation and In- 

on June 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and vestigation. No action was 
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“ee 1921, respectively. Reports eetaivad from the taken in regard to an application received in 
a offices of the Employment Service of Canada the previous month from the municipal em- 
showed a nominal increase in the volume of ployees at Winnipeg, as the city authorities 
_ business transacted during May, as indicated declined to join in the request for a Board 
__ by the average daily number of placements in and the consent of both parties was neces- 
employment. At the beginning of June the sary in this class of employment. In the case 
percentage of unemployment among the mem- of the dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
bers of reporting trade unions stood at 5.2 Railway Company and its clerks, etc. the 
a as compared with percentages of 6.0 at the company having declined to accept the re- 
_ beginning of May and 4.9 at the beginning commendations of the Board, a basis for 
f June, 1926. The percentage for June is agreement was reached during the month 
based on returns received by the Department through the mediation of the Minister of 
of Labour from 1,576 local trade unions with Labour. A full account of recent proceedings; 
“a combined membership of 163,754 persons. under the Act appear on page..... 
The average cost of a weekly family budget ‘ 
twenty-nine staple foods was $10.86 at the Bulletin No, 21 of the 


rinni f i ared with $10.76 Vocational Vocational Education Series 

Wits: aie tor June, 1926: $10.44 for —Education has just been issued by the 

ine 1925: $9.86 for athe 1924; $10.23 for Bulletin Technical Education Branch 
d ? f ? ; 

, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for of the Department of 


June, ” 1921: $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); Labour. This publication is entitled Wood- 


‘wholesale prices the index number cal- compiled from material contributed by 
ted by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- teachers in the woodworking departments of 
, based “upon prices in 1918 as 100, ad- representative vocational schools throughout 
bea to 153.5 for June, as compared with the Dominion. The bulletin is divided into 
1.9 for. May; 155.7 for June, 1926; 158.6 two parts, the first consisting of outlines of 
une, 1925; 152.3 for Jane, 1924; 155.5 the various courses in woodworking and 
“June, 1923; "152.7 for June, 1922; 164.5 for building construction in day and evening 


be 0 gu Hes 1918. the various woodworking departments. 


‘9 for June, 1918; and 7.49 for June, 1914. working and Building Construction. It was > 


= 


1921; 255.1 for June, 1920; 256.7 for classes, the second heing a list of recom- — 
1920 (the peak); 201.7 for Tune, 1919; mended text-books and references for use in 
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Portraits appear in this 


Ministers of issue of all the ministers 


Labour of who have presided over the 
Canada Department of Labour of 
1900-1927 Canada since its establish- 


ment in 1900. The Depart- 
ment was organized in that year under the 
authority of the Conciliation Act. From 1900 
to 1909 it was administered by the Post- 
master General, who combined with that 
office the portfolio of labour. The Labour 
Department Act of 1909 placed the Depart- 
ment for the first time under a separate 
5. minister of labour. 


In 
celebration of 


connection with the 


Progress of the 60th 


: labour in anniversary of Confeder- 
: Canada ation on July 1, an article 
- 1867-1927 on another page of this 
: 


issue describes the develop- 

; ment of labour in Canada during this period, 

| with special reference to the progress of labour 
organization and labour legislation. 


The Department of Labour 
has now ready the sixth 
annual supplement to 
“Labour Legislation in 
aes, Canada as. existing on 
- _-December 31, 1920,” published by the Depart- 
ment in 1921. The new supplement contains 
the text of the labour laws enacted in 1926, 
and, like its predecessors, it includes also a 
cumulative index to the series, providing a 
guide to all labour legislation enacted by the 
; Dominion parliament and by the legislatures 
of the provinces to the end of 1926. 
The legislation of the year was outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrs shortly after the 
_ termination of the sessions of the various 
~ legisiatures. In British Columbia, Niova Scotia, 
_ New Brunswick, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, 
legislation has been passed to make available 
the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, in the settlement of disputes 
Within the exclusive jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince concerned. Alberta passed a law based on 
_ the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
omitting the sections prohibiting a strike or 
lockout prior to reference to a board and 
_ providing for a provincial board of concilia- 
_ tion. A new Factories Act was enacted in 
_ Alberta extending .to men the minimum 
wages formerly fixed only for women in the 
establishments covered by the Act, and 
establishing a normal working day of nine 
hours for factory workers. The Act further 
_ made provision for the appointment of a 
commission of three members to investigate 
the question of a forty-eight hour week (the 


3 
‘ 
id 
z Labour 
legislation in 


Canada in 1926 


report of this commission was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1927, page 385). In 
the Province of Quebec a new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed, to take effect 
on April 1, 1927. During the session of 1927, 
however, the operation of the act was 


postponed for one year, the employers and 


employees in the province having opposed 
certain of its provisions, and it is understood 
that the question of establishing a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for the Province is to 
receive further consideration at the next 
session (Lasour Gazette, April, 1927, page 
346). Prince Edward Island enacted a 
Railway Employees Compensation Act which, 
subject to the consent of the Federal govern- 
ment, provides for the creation of an accident 
fund under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation law enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada in 1918. The Ontario Act was 
amended by the addition of silicosis to the 
schedule of industrial diseases. A new body, 
the Corporation of Technical or Vocational 
Schools, was created by an Act of the Quebec 
Legislature to administer technical education 
in that Province. The House of Commons on 
March 15, 1926, considered a resolution “that 
in the opinion of this House a wage sufficient 
to provide for a reasonable standard of living 
should constitute a legal minimum wage.”. 
The subject matter of the resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations, which in its final 
report to the House of Commons on June 16, 
recommended that a conference of provincial 


and Dominion representatives intimately in — 
touch with labour conditions throughout — 


Canada be held in the near future to consult. 


as to the best means to be employed of — 


giving effect to the labour provisions in the 


Treaty of Peace. Owing to special circum- Ss 


stances the Dominion-provincial conference 
recommended by the Committee was not held 
last year, but the subject is to be discussed 
at the conference to be held later this year. 


The United States Bureau 


Labour of Labour Statistics 
legislation in (Department of Labour) — 
United States has issued another Bulletin 
in 1926 (No. 434) supplementary 


to the earlier Bulletin No. 
370, entitled “Labour Laws of the United 
States, with Decisions of Court relating 
thereto.” 
all labour legislation with the exception of 
workmen’s compensation, the latter subject. 


being dealt with in a separate series of — 
covers the 


reports. The new Bulletin 
legislation enacted in 1926. The year’s output 
of labour legislation was comparatively small, 


This series of bulletins embodies — 
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apart from the Railway Labour Act (Lapour 
GazeTTE, May, 1926, page 423,.etc.) which was 
passed by Congress in conformity with the 
terms of an agreement between the employers 
and employees affected, and a New Jersey 
statute regulating the issue of injunctions in 
labour disputes. 

The New Jersey Act provides that no writ 
of injunction may be issued in any case 
arising out of a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment “enjoining or 
restraining any person or persons, either singly 
or in concert, from terminating any relation 
of employment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labour, or from peaceably and 
without threats or intimidation recommending, 
advising or persuading others to do so; or 
from peaceably and without threats or 
intimidation being upon any public street or 
highway or thoroughfare for the purpose of 
obtaining or communicating information, or 
to peaceably and without threats or intimida- 
tion persuade any person or persons to work 
or abstain from working, or to employ or to 
cease to employ any party to a labour dispute, 
or to peaceably and without threats or 
intimidation, recommend, advise or persuade 
others so to do, provided said persons remain 
separated one from the other at intervals of 
ten paces or more.” 


In regard to this statute the report 
comments that “it goes but a little way, if at 
all, beyond the court practice in several 


jurisdictions.” 


A revised edition of the 
well-known text-book en- 
titled “Principles of Labour 
Legislation”, by Professor 
John R. Commons and Dr. 
John B. Andrews was published lately, in- 
corporating the voluminous legislation that 
had accumulated since 1920, the date of the 
previous ‘edition. The book opens with an 
account of the various laws establishing the 
fundamental rights of individual workmen. 
Succeeding chapters trace the legislation which 
accompanied recent industrial developments, 
including the formation and growth of labour 
unions; and finally, an account is given of 
the large body of laws arising out of the grow- 
ing sense of public responsibility for the wel- 
industrial morkers, culminating in 
recent provisions for “social insurance”, a 
term which includes accident compensation 


“Principles of 
labour | 


legislation”’ 


and insurance against sickness, old age, un- 


employment, etc. The authors point out that 


the bulk of effective labour legislation is the 
product of the past fifteen years. 


“Compara- 


tive indifference on the part of society to 
human welfare in industry has given way to 
a new and constructive course of social 
action.” 1} 


The following enactments are mentioned as 
the outstanding protective legislation since 
1920: federal state co-operation for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of industrial cripples; 
provision by certain states of increased rates 
of compensation for juvenile employees who 
have been injured in the course of their em- 
ployment; the inclusion of occupational 
diseases in many compensation laws; the 
federal Railway, Labour Act of 1926,” a new 
and conspicuous experiment in giving legis- 
lative encouragement to collective bargaining 
and voluntary agreement in labour disputes”; 
old age pension legislation in five states; un- 
employment insurance and provision for long-- 
range planning of public works, and provision 
for the rock-dusting of coal mines in four 
states. It is stated further that, in advance 
of legislation, successful experiments have 


been made by industrial plants, and a “most 


significant development” of unemployment in- 
surance by a joint agreement of employers 
and trade unions in the clothing industry. 
(An account of the latter arrangement was 
given in the Lasour Gazprrs, September, 
1925, page 888). 


The Board of Adjustment 
British Columbia under the British Columbia 
Hours of Work Hours of Work Act, 1923, 
Act, 1923 by an order issued in June 

made a change in the regu- 
gulations under the act in regard to the ex- 
emption of ship-repair plants, engineering 
works, machine shops, etc., from the operation 
of the rule limiting the working hours to eight 
each day or forty-eight each week. The 
regulations, as revised in 1925, were given in 
the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1925, page 346. 
The exemptions then included all persons in 
the industries mentioned engaged in urgent 
work of a kind that it must be done “in 
order that other industries shall not be 
seriously handicapped in their operations.” 
The amended rule is simpler in form, exemp- 
tions being allowed in regard to employees 
“where engaged on emergency repair work 
only.” The regulation now reads as follows: 
“9 All persons employed in ship-yards, en- 
gineering-works, machine-shops, foundries, 
welding plants, sheet-metal works, belt-works, 
saw-works, and plants of a similar nature, 
when engaged on emergency repair-work only, 
are exempt from the provisions of section 3 
of the Act.” 
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The first prosecution under- 
Prosecution taken by the Ontario Mini- 
under Ontario mum Wage Board resulted 
Minimum in the imposition in the 
Wage Act | police court at Toronto of 


a fine of $250 on the head 
of a braiding firm on June 16. The Mini- 
mum Wage Act provides a penalty for non- 
compliance with any order of the Board not 
exceeding $500 and not less than $50 for each 
employee affected, the defaulting employer 
being ordered also to pay to the employee 
the difference between the wages actually 
received and the minimum wage fixed by the 
Board. In a recent bulletin it was pointed 
out that the lines drawn by the orders of the 
Board are not wage rates but wage limits. 
They protect wages from becoming sub-nor- 
mal, while leaving the whole region above 
these lines for the free play of wage-bargain- 
ing and the opportunity for promotion. “Most 
employers”, the Board states, “do not need 
to be forced to pay wages above these lines, 
and thus an important result of the Board’s 
activity is to protect firms of the better sort 
from those competitors who would if allowed 
to do so, cut wages below the line of living 
costs.” 


Commenting on the first conviction under 
the Act, the Toronto Globe said: “It is a 
tribute not only to the Board’s methods but 
to the good sense of employers in the Province 
that there had been so little difficulty of the 
kind. Acceptance of the rulings increasing: the 
wages of girls has not by any means been 
unanimous. Numerous employers have 
objected to them; some have sought to evade 
them, and for a time have been able to do 
so, but when the attention of the Board has 
been directed to individual circumstances the 
rulings have been enforced, and collections 
have been made of overdue pay, amounting in 
some cases to substantial sums. On the whole, 
however, the minimum wage has been paid 
when established, and its reasonableness has 
been accepted by both employers and em- 
ployees after discussion in open meetings.” 


The Chief Inspector of 
Progress in Factories, Shops and Office 
factory Buildings of Ontario, Mr. 
inspection James T. Burke, in his 


annual report to the pro- 
vincial Department of Labour, reviewed on 
another page of this issue, notes that em- 
ployers have now come to regard the factory 
inspectors as collaborators in the promotion 


r of safe and economic management of indus- 


try. “There was a time,” he says, “when 
owners and employers looked with certain 
disfavour on those. appointed by the Province 
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to enforce the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act. Many employers could not see at 
the beginning that what was in the interest 
of their employees was in their own interest 
also. Gradually, however, it became clear to 
them that in safeguarding the life and limb of 
their employees they were insuring better 
results for themselves, for the employee who ~ 
was comfortable and reasonably safe at his 
work could be counted on to turn out a better 

grade of work and more in a given time than 
if he was working in discomfort or in danger 
of any kind. It took considerable diplomacy 
to deal with this class of employers. It was 
necessary to argue with them at length and 
show them how required changes could be 
made in their buildings at the smallest 
possible expense. With few exceptions the 
day has gone by when the visit of the factory 
inspector is met with growing opposition. The 
employer and his employees along with the 


{ 

| 
general public have been enlightened and 
appreciate practical safeguard reforms.” 


' 


In accordance with a reso- 
lution adopted by the 
Legislature of Alberta at its 
last session, the provincial 
government on June 14, 
appointed a representative 
committee to investigate 
workmen’s compensation in the province. 
The resolution ordered “that the whole 
subject of workmen’s compensation and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act be referred to 
a special committee during the recess with 
a view to making recommendations at the 
next session of the Legislature on this 
subject, said committee to be appointed by 
the Government and to consist of five 
representative employers, five representatives 
of employees and five members of the 
Legislative Assembly; and further, that the 
committee may be summoned from time to 
time during the interim following the present 
session, and any expense involved in connec- 
tion with the work of the committee shall be 
paid by the province.” 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
inquiry in 
Alberta 


the subject of 


The committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members:—From the Legislature—Hon. 
R. G. Reid, J. R. Love, L. Boudreau, C. Y. 
Weaver, F. J. White. ; 


Employers—R. M. Young and W. §S. 
Campbell, representing the coal industry; 
Wm. Innes and C. V. Bohannan, representing 
the manufacturers; A. L. Smith, representing — 
the running trades. — 


Employees—G, H. Poulton, A. Farmillo, P. 
M. Simpson, J. E. Gordon and E. Mallabone. 
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The instructions to the committee are not 
only to make a survey of the two compensa- 
tion acts now on the statute books of the 
province, but also to look into the question 
of administration for the purpose of making 
any recommendation thought advisable. 

It was explained by Premier Brownlee that 
in selecting the representatives of the 
employing and labour interests, it was thought 
that the coal industry was entitled to two 
representatives each from employers and 
employees, by reason of the fact that the total 
assessment of coal mining under the act is 
nearly as high as that of all the other forms 
of industry, while the number of claims in the 
mining industry form nearly one-half the total 
number of claims under the Act. 

It may be noted that two acts in regard 
to workmen’s compensation are on the statute 
book of Alberta. The first of these is the 
“Workmen’s Compensation, Act, 1908” (Revised 
Statutes of 1922, chapter 176), its full title 
being “an Act with respect to Compensation 
to Workmen for Injuries suffered in the 
Course of their Employment.” This act 

- establishes the liability of employers to their 
_ workmen for injuries, the scale and condi- 
_ tions of compensation being set forth in an 
~ appended schedule. Compensation under the 
' act of 1908 is recovered by means of court 
proceedings. The second act is the “Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund),” 
of 1918 (Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1922, 
chapter 177), which establishes a common 
- fund formed from assessments levied on 
‘ employers of labour, and administered by a 
board, as in the five other provinces having 


_ “state” systems of compensation. The running 
trades of the railways are expressly exempted 
from the provisions of the act of 1918, and 
the compensation of this class is therefore 

- governed. by the act of 1908. 


Early in June representa- 
tives of the Mine Workers 
of Canada held a confer- 
ence at Toronto with the 
Hon, Charles McCrea, 
Minister of Mines of On- 
tario, and the Hon. Forbes Godfrey, Minister 
~ of Health, on the subject of the provisions 
made under the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
gation Act for silicosis or ‘miners’ con- 
sumption.” The Union was represented by 
Messrs. A. M. Stewart, secretary, and George 
Rubinitz. The Act was amended in 1926 so 
_as-to include this disease among the occu- 
pational diseases that are compensable under 
the Act (Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1926, page 
450). Miners who contract silicosis now re- 
e $500, on the condition that they have 


Miners’ —~ | 
_ consumption 
and 
_ compensation 


been actually exposed to silica dust in the 
course of their employment, in mines in On- 
tario, for five years previously. The miners 
proposed that the amount of compensation 
should be increased to $1,000, and further that 
the requirement as to five years’ employment 
should be rescinded on the ground that 
silicosis could be contracted in a much shorter 
period. The last report of the Workmen’s © 
Compensation Board, quoted in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre announced that a 
Silicosis Board was established early this year, 
and is now functioning. It was stated that all 
arrangements in’ connection with this disease 
are still of a tentative nature and are sub- 
ject to further revision as further knowledge 
of the subject is obtained. The assessments 
made by the Board against the mine owners 
for this disease amounted to $200,000 for 1927. 


A technical committee of inquiry was 
appointed in New South Wales in 1924 to 
investigate the prevalence of silicosis and 
tuberculosis among stonemasons, quarrymen, 
sewer miners and rock choppers. This com- 
mittee completed an examination of 716 work- 
men engaged in these. occupations 123 of 
whom were found to exhibit silicosis. Of 
these 123 men, 47 were found to be affected 
with the first stage, 88 with the second stage, 
and 38 with silicosis complicated by tuber- 
culosis. In addition, 16 men were found to 
be suffering from simple pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, i.ec., pulmonary tuberculosis uncom- 
plicated by silicosis. In all, 1389 men were 
found to be affected with silicosis, silicosis 
with tuberculosis, or simple pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Of these 139 men, 11 had worked for 
two years or less in silica in the Sydney dis- 
trict, but for relatively long periods else- 
where in mines or at other work in which they 
had been exposed to silica. Of these eleven 
men, 4 were found to be affected with the first 
stage, one with the second stage of silicosis, 4 
with silicosis and tuberculosis, and 2 with 
simple pulmonary tuberculosis. No instance 
of the disease was found in stonemasons or 
quarrymen who had worked in silica for ten 
years, or less. Two men in the sewer miners 
and rockchoppers’ group, who had worked for 
less than ten years, were found to be suffering 
from the first stage of silicosis. One, a rail- 
way tunneller, had worked for four years as 
an underground miner at Bendigo and for 
two and three-quarter years in Sydney sand- 
stone. The other, a sewer miner who had 
worked for eight’ years in Sydney only, had 
worked entirely with drills for three years. 


The New South Wales report states that 
“uncomplicated silicosis is not characteristi- 
cally a disabling disease in either the first or 
the second stage..The majority of the men 
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affected with the first stage of the disease do 
not complain of any incapacity for carrying 
on their work, nor do they present any signs 
indicative of such incapacity. The same may 
be said of men suffering from the second stage 
of uncomplicated silicosis. These men, how- 
ever, are damaged in so far as they are more 
susceptible to an infection with tuberculosis. 
Among 123 men affected with silicosis, 38, or 
31 per cent, were found to have become tuber- 
culous. Among 593 men unaffected with 
silicosis, 16, or 2.7 per cent were found to be 
tuberculous. These figures express the in- 
creased risk to which sufferers from uncom- 
plicated silicosis are exposed. When the tuber- 
cular complication supervenes, a definite dis- 
ability soon appears. This disability is bound 
to appear sooner or later if the tuberculo- 
silicotic individual continues working at a 
dusty process in the industry. There is every 
reason to expect that under such circumstances 
a fatal termination will eventually ensue as a 
result of the tuberculosis.” 


Nova Scotia this year 
Vocational followed the example 
rehabilitation of Ontario and Mani- 
in Canadaand toba in making _provi- 


sion for the rehabilitation 
of injured workmen as 
a branch of workmen’s 
compensation (Lasour GaAzerre, June, 1927, 
page 628). The amendment to the Nova 
Scotia Act was in the same form as in 
Ontario, save that the limit of expendi- 
ture under the new section was fixed 
instead of . $100,000 as in 
the latter province. It provides as follows: 
“To aid in getting injured workmen back to 
work, and to assist in lessening or removing 
any handicap resulting from their injuries, the 
board may take such measures and make such 
expenditures as it may in its discretion deem 
necessary or expedient, and the expense there- 
of shall be borne out of the accident fund, 
and may be collected in the same manner as 
moneys required to pay compensation or ex- 


United States 


penses of administration; provided that the 


total expenditure under the provisions of this 
section shall not exceed $20,000 in any calendar 
year.” 

The Manitoba Act, as amended in 1925, 
makes more definite provision for the re- 
training of disabled workmen for occupations 
suited to their diminished earning power. It 
enables the Board, “out of the reserve set 
aside in any individual case to meet compen- 
‘sation provided by this Part, to provide for 
any injured workman, whose earning capacity 
in his previous occupation has been perman- 
ently impaired by the injury, such vocational 
training as may be deemed advisable for the 


‘refitted or retrained and established in pelf- 


purpose of preparing such injured workman 
for another occupation to which he may seem ~ 
adapted and which is likely to increase his — 
future earning capacity, and to this end the 
Board may contract with any institution or 
institutions furnishing such vocational train- 
ing and may adopt rules and regulations for 
this purpose and for the payment of such 
training, and from time to time the Board 
may review the compensation previously pro- 
vided, in view of his earning capacity in his 
new occupation, taking into consideration all 
conditions and circumstances at the time of 
the review.” 

Some account of the progress made in Canada 
in vocational re-training, at first in connection 
with returned soldiers, and later for the 
benefit of injured civilian workers, was given — 
in the Lasour GazerTE, 1924, page 833. With 
the same object in view, the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada maintains a “handicap sec- 
tion”, for disabled workers in employment. 
Some account of the work of the handicap 
section of the Toronto Employment Office 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1926, page 782. 

The American Labour Legislation Review 
in its March issue gave an account of the 
progress of vocational rehabilitation in the — 
United States (a note on this subject was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1925, 
page 786). In 1920 Congress enacted the 
“Fess-Kenyon” law, providing for federal- 
state co-operation in reclaiming the maimed 
victims of industry. The provisions of the 
federal rehabilitation act have now been 
accepted by 39 States, 88 of which have 
already set up the machinery and given the 
necessary financial support. Of these 38 
States, 19 have been at the work for 5 years, 
9 for five and a half years, three for six years, 
and the remaining seven for two years or less. 
The responsibility for the administration of 
vocational rehabilitation is placed upon 
States themselves, the administrative agencies 
being the respective State boards for voca- 
tional education. It has been estimated by 
students of accident statistics and of the 
rehabilitation system that every year at least 
50,000 additional physically disabled persons 
require vocational rehabilitation. Under the 
Federal-State civilian rehabilitation act of 
1920, some 24,000 disabled persons have been 


supporting employment, and at present in the 
38 states operating under the act approxi- 
mately 14,000 persons are being rehabilitated. 
The federal government’s principal part — i 
the rehabilitation program is to stimul: 
rehabilitation work in the states throu: 
financial aid. In 1926, the 38 co-operatin 
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states expended $578,847 of fedenal money and 
$695,038 of state money. The same year 
fifteen of these states spent practically all of 
their national allotments. Separate funds 
have been provided by several states to 
maintain disabled persons during training. 
Provision for maintenance in certain cases is 
included in compensation acts. When such 
provision is made the law allows the disabled 
person supplementary compensation during 
training. In other states the funds for main- 
tenance are applied to a very considerable 
extent to non-industrial cases. 


The first National Labour 
Health Conference was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 


- Workers’ safety 
movement in 


U.S.A. under the auspices of the 
; Workers’ Health Bureau. 
James H. Maurer, president of the 


‘ 


‘Pennsylvania Federation of Wabour, stated 
‘that the time had come for workmen them- 
selves to take a hand in reducing the number 
_of industrial accidents. The protection of 
workmen should no longer be left exclusively 
to the government and the employers. At 
present, he said, one worker was killed on 
_the job in the United States every twenty- 
five minutes throughout the year, and one 
was injured every fifteen seconds. 
The conference adopted a progressive 
program for protection of the 56 shop trades 
“in the American Federation of Labour against 
industrial poisons and plans for protecting the 
lives of the building trades workers, 2,000 of 
Swhom are killed annually and fifty times that 
number injured. 
_A safety program for American mines, which 
kill more miners than any other great 
industrial country of the world, was also 
_ approved. Delegates from various miners’ 
“Yocal unions in both the hard and soft coal 
fields united in asserting that the measures 
urged by the Workers’ Health Bureau would 
‘save most of the 2,500 miners killed and 
130,000 injured yearly in the United States. 
A. second conference will be held in 1928, 
when progress will be reported in connection 
with the safety program adopted this year. 


A correspondent of the 
Economist (London) out- 
lines in the issue of June 
4 a plan adopted by the 
Bradford Dyers’ Associa- 
. Limited, for the purpose of securing 
-thée employees an equitable share in the 
rofits of the industry. In numerous recent 
publications culminating in the report of the 
vation of British employers and trade 
leaders to Canada and the United 


States, the attention of labour has been 
directed to the greatly extended ownership of 
industrial capital by trade unions and their 
members in the United States. The writer 
mentions several British schemes of joint 
ownership, including recent efforts by the 
Southern Railway, the London Midland and 
Scottish and Nobel Industries, Limited, and 
proceeds: 


“Up to this point, however, the trade 
unions generally have shown little interest or 
enthusiasm; the great majority of their mem- 
bers still believe that the development of 
such a system will sooner or later undermine 
their freedom in collective bargaining. Mainly 
for that reason more value may attach to the 
plan of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Limited, which has apparently been again 
discussed in detail with representative labour 
leaders. Its attraction lies partly in the 
advanced labour policy of the association, 
which is based on the complete recognition 
of and co-operation with trade wunionism. 
Under the employees’. bonus register, as it is 
called, assistance is given in the form of loans 
to employees who wish to acquire shares in 
the association. Provided the association pays 
not less than 5 per cent dividend on the 
ordinary shares, the employee investing in 
ordinary shares receives a bonus equal to the 
amount of the dividend, i... he receives 
twice the dividend payable to an ordinary 
shareholder who is not on the employees’ 
bonus register. An employee whose salary 
does not exceed £500 per annum may invest 
in preference shares and have them put on 
the bonus register. In this case the bonus 
is 16 shillings for every one per cent dividend 
on the ordinary shares. The holder of prefer- 
ence shares thus receives. the preference 
dividend and a bonus equal to four-fifths of 
the ordinary dividend. Under this arrange- 
ment share capital to the extent of over 
£650,000 is now held by employees. At the 
recent annual meeting of the association a 
resolution was passed to increase the limit of 
shares on the employees’ bonus register from 
700,000 to 800,000. 

“The directors have reviewed their system 
of payment by results, their employees’ bonus 
register, their superannuation funds, and other 
mutual arrangements, but they recognize that 
there is still doubt as to whether, in this 
case, there is equitable division of the product 
of industry; and, presumably, the inquiries 
which have been made are designed to 
ascertain what is the proper nate of interest 
to be expected on money provided for the 
industry in question. If that were agreed, 
it is believed that no substantial difficulty 
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should attend a scheme of allocation 
advantageous to all connected with the trade. 
Important as the schemes connected with the 
railway amalgamations and the dyeing indus- 
try are, they have at this stage covered only 
a small proportion of the workers; and they 
have received quite inadequate consideration 
by the trade unions. But if the penetration 
of industry on this basis, similar to American 
policy, is to be undertaken, the devices in 
question have certainly very great possibili- 
ties.” : 


The American Economic 
Distribution Review contains in its 
of employee issue for June, 1927, a 


stock ownership communication by Willard 

D. Fisher, which raises the 
question whether employee stock ownership 
in any real sense of the term prevails on this 
continent to the extent that has been sug- 
gested in announcements made from time to 
time in the press. It has been stated that 
scores of large corporations have promoted 
the sale of their stock to their employees, and 
that numerous smaller companies have done 
the same thing. “The purchasing employees 
are shown by tens of thousands for single cor- 
porations, and by hundreds of thousands in 
their total. They hold some hundreds of 
thousands of shares. And their holdings sum 
up to several hundred millions of dollars, 
possibly a billion in all. Such figures come, 
directly or indirectly, from the corporation 
offices; and there is no reason to doubt their 
accuracy. But there are plenty of reasons 
why they do not go so far as has been 
alleged toward making the labourer a capital- 
ist and master of American corporations. Nor 
do they reveal any industrial or social revolu- 
tion, or portend one. When reduced from 
their impressive totals, and when placed in 
comparison with other relevant figures, they 
have a very different significance. Then they 
show some four or five per cent of American 
industrial employees owning, or setting out to 
own, something like five per cent of the shares 
of the companies for which they work, with 
half of these, perhaps, voting shares. But 
there are misunderstandings as to the mean- 
ing of ‘employee’ in this connection which 
appear even among well-informed persons. 
Nearly everybody naturally thinks of em- 
ployees as labourers, even as common labour- 
ers of the rank and file. And there are de- 
clarations of those who see so much in the 
recent extension of employee owenrship which 
tend to confirm the popular misunderstanding, 
and even appear as if designed to do so. For 
in nearly all of the plans for the promotion of 
employee ownership, the employees who are 


4 


offered the stock include all, from the un 
skilled labourer up through foremen, supe 

intendents, managers, and the rest, on up to 
general officers and the president himself. 
Manifestedly it is important to know what 
grades of employees are the owners and sub- 
scribers. The importance is so obviously 
great that it need not be enlarged upon here. 
Yet the corporations publish -no information 
as to this distinction.” i 


The 59th annual congress 
of delegates from co-oper= 
ative societies in the Unite 
Kingdom was held at 
Cheltenham in June, and 
was attended by about 1,630 delegates, repre- 
senting 566 societies. There were also repre- 
sentatives from various other bodies in the 
United Kingdom and from _ co-operative 
organizations in Belgium, France, Germany 
Poland, Russia, Sweden and Ukraine. The 
congress was convened by the Co-operative 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, a feder- 
ation of about 1,300 societies, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 4,850,000. 

Among the important measures taken b3 
the congress was a resolution, passed on § 
card vote of 1,960 to 1,948, accepting the 
agreement reached between the National 
Executive of the Labour Party, and affirm- 
ing “that the agreement provides the basis of 
an amicable understanding between the tw 
movements.” The agreement in question is 
one designed to secure co-operation for polit : 
cal purposes between the two national ex | 
tives, and to avoid the possibility of the two 
parties opposing each other in the ae | 


Co-operative 
congress in 
Great Britain 


cies; it is optional upon local co-operative and 
labour parties. 

A resolution was passed unanimously de- 
claring “that this congress renews its greetings 
of friendship to Russian co-operators, an 
urges all sections of the co-operative move 
ment to maintain and develop trading rela- 
tions with the Russian co-operative mov 
ment, and to work for the full renewal 
peaceful relations with that country.” 

All societies affiliated to the Co-operative 
Union were advised by the congress to esta 6 
lish joint advisory councils, composd of repr 
sentatives of their management committee 
and their employees, as approved by the con- 
gress in 1925. an 


The Regina Leader, in i 


Farm issue of June 25, stated 
labourers’ that the Jewish Coloniza. 
village in tion Association was about 
Saskatchewan to establish a farm labow 


: ers’ hamlet with a view to 
solving the problem of placing marriec 


it 
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couples on farms. The association proposed 
to establish a farm labourers’ hamlet on a 
quarter section in the Sonnenfeld colony, 
south-west of Bromhead. The quarter sec- 
tion, it was stated, will be divided into four 
40 acre holdings, each of which will be sub- 
divided into pasture, seed, feed and garden 
lots. The pasturage wil be sufficient for four 
‘or five milch cows and two horses. While 
the father of the family works out on neigh- 
-bouring farms, the mother and family will 
‘look after the work on the holding. As soon 
as the family has acquired sufficient capital 
and the necessary experience of Canadian 
‘farming methods they will take up their own 
farm and their place on the small holding will 
‘be taken by another married couple. It is 
hoped the scheme will provide a solution to 
the married couples for this recurring problem. 
Four farm labourers and their families are 
being settled on the land under this scheme in 
1927. 


Notice of the incorporation, under the On- 
‘tario Companies Act, of the “Canadian 
Brotherhood of Chauffeurs and Mechanics,” 
‘was published in the Ontario Gazette, 
June 11. 


- The fourteenth annual report of the Direc- 
Bior of Child Welfare of Nova Scotia recom- 
ends that restrictions should be imposed on 
children engaged in street trades. “The time 
as certainly come,” it is stated, “when boys 
amder fourteen years of age should be pro- 
hibited from engaging in these trades unless 
‘or certain hours under license.” 


¥ 


The Workers’ Co-operative of Northern 
Ontario was lately opened at Timmins, On- 
‘ario, under the auspices of the Communist 
Party of Canada, According to figures in the 
[Toronto Worker the total authorized capital 
of the concern is $14,000, but only 400 ten- 
ollar shares were sold to start the store. The 
business for May totalled $21,390. Control is 
ectly in the hands of the shareholders, and 
e management committee elected in general 
areholders’ meetings. Each shareholder is 
led to one vote only, regardless of the 
ber of shares held, and not more than six 
cent per annum is to be paid as divi- 
ds. An amount equal to five per cent of 
e capitalization is to be expended on edu- 
ional work, and distributions to consumers 
de both. members (shareholders) and 
members. It is hoped that a co-opera- 
tive restaurant. will be opened soon in con- 
with the store. 
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The Canadian Federation of the Blind, at a 
recent convention, passed a resolution in 
favour of the fixing of a minimum wage for 
the blind. The delegates from Toronto al- 
leged that persons desiring to purchase the 
products of blind workers could not always 
feel certain that the goods they received were 
really made by the blind, and the convention 
went on record as favouring the principle that 
the production of goods of this class should 
be strictly limited to blind workers. The 
convention also adopted a recommendation 
that a petition asking that the Dominion of 
Canada follow the lead of Great Britain, the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand, 
and grant pensions to the blind should be 
presented to the Prime Minister. 


The Ontario Safety League has addressed a 
circular letter to parents in the province ap- 
pealing for their co-operation in a special 
effort to reduce the number of serious acci- 
dents. In Ontario, during 1926, there were 
12,792 preventable accidents. Fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one of these -were fatalities. 
Fourteen hundred and fifty-one lives lost 
from some thirty-six different hazards. About 
one-third of these victims were children under 
16 years of age. Automotive vehicles, drown- 
ings, falls, railroads, fires, burns and _ scalds, 
asphyxia, horse-drawn vehicles, firearms and 
falling objects are given as some of the prin- 
cipal causes. 


The National Deposit Friendly Society of 
Great Britain recently rejected a proposal to 
bring women into the same class for benefit 
as men. ‘The proposal to amend the existing 
rule was made by the Liverpool branch, and 
was that women be admitted to class A, 
which is only available for male members in 
good health not having an heriditary com- 
plaint in their family and not following an 
unhealthy or hazardous occupation. The pro- 
posed change was opposed on the ground that 
in the recent valuation report of national 
health insurance the Government actuary 
said the sickness and disablement claims of 
women were 40 per cent higher than those of 
men. It was pointed out that in the Society 
in 1926 the average sickness payment to 
female members was 23 shillings, while the 
average payment to male members was 17 
shillings, sixpence, though the sickness benefit 
paid was three shillings a week more than 
that paid to women. The cost of sickness of 
their women members was at least 33 per 
cent higher than that paid to men. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation at the end of 

June was reported by the superinten- 

dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 


Although work on the land had been de- 
layed by the weather in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, the agricultural industry was active. 
In the logging group calls for workers were 
chiefly from the pulpwood cutting industry. 
The production at the coal mines remained 
favourable and those engaged in and around 
the mines were experiencing rather complete 
employment. Fair catches were reported as 
being taken by the fishing industry. Con- 
struction activity at Halifax and New Glas- 
gow was fair, but elsewhere rather quiet. 
With the exception of the iron and steel 
group, in which activity was rather dull, the 
manufacturing industries appeared to be nor- 
mal. Transportation and trade were both 
commented upon as being fair. 

The agricultural industry in New Bruns- 
wick was likewise very active. The fishing 
industry reported fair activity. In this prov- 
ince there was not a very large quantity of 


work being carried on in the logging indus- _ 


try, and consequently demands were light. 
The manufacturing industry was normally 
favourable. Building and construction pro- 
grams underway were not very extensive. 
The conditions of trade and transportation 
were good. 

Farm workers were in brisk demand at the 
employment offices in Quebec. The logging 
industry was seasonally quiet. The manu- 
facturing industries were maintaining a fav- 
ourable level of activity, particularly at Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers and Sherbrooke. Through- 
out the whole province construction was very 
active, with most building tradesmen regu- 
larly engaged. Transportation and trade were 
both stated to be fair, with improvements 
noticeable. The tourist traffic was heavy, 
thereby assisting certain lines of activity. 

With several offices in the Province of On- 
tario reporting increased demands for farm 
workers, vacancies in the agricultural industry 
were quite numerous. Although the manu- 
facturing industries were not taking on addi- 
tional workers in any large numbers, factories. 
generally speaking, were operating at a satis- 
factory level. At Oshawa the automobile in- 
dustry and related industries showed a season- 
al siackness. Building and construction in 
this province as in Quebec were very active, 
with additional workers being taken on in 
several districts; in Toronto this industry was 
apparently exceptionally active. While no 


Peers om, 


real shortage of building tradesmen exists 
employment seemed to be at a very high 
level. From the northern portion of the 
province it was stated that metal mines were 
normally active, while good demands for bush — 
workers were being registered at the employ-— 
ment offices. The demands for domestic 
workers once more were in excess of appli-— 
cants at several points in the province. 


With crop prospects in Manitoba favour- 
able, fair demands for farm workers and 


‘plenty of applicants were reported. The con-— 


manufacturing in Winnipeg was normally 
active no vacancies for workers were being 
notified. Logging placements from this citys 
were at a minimum, as might be expected at 
this particular time of the year. Employ- 
ment for casual labourers was fair, but the 
number of applicants exceeded the number 
of vacancies. With some local shortages Te=_ 
ported, the demands for women domestics — 
were very brisk. ; 

From Saskatchewan fair demands for farm 
workers with applicants, generally speaking, 
equal to the demands, were reported, though — 
a couple of offices reported shortages. The 
construction industry showed fair activity. 
Other than the agricultural and construction 
industries very little work of any extended 
duration was offering; casual jobs were, how- 
ever, fairly plentiful, although applicants for — 
such work exceeded openings. The usual 
shortages of female domestic workers wer 
reported. 

Toward the end of the month rain inter- 
fered with farm’ operations in Alberta, al- 
though the moisture was of great value to — 
the crops; the demands for workers conse- 
quently were likewise interfered with, but a 


struction industry was rather quiet; although ; 


: 
plicants did not seem to be of any noticeab!. 
surplus. Calgary and Edmonton reported 
construction as rather good, while other 
centres reported activity in this industry as 
fair. Coal mining was at a low ebb, but an 
early opening of the mines was anticipated — 
There was not a great demand for women 
domestics in this province, although no sur- 
plus of applicants was apparent. | 
The logging industry in British Columbia — 
continued to be rather quiet with only minor 
demands for workers. Construction activit 
was at a fairly satisfactory level throughout 
the province. With normal activity in the 
mining industry, there were very few vacan- 
cies for additional workers. Manufacturin 
lines were reasonably active. Demands for 
women workers were increasing in number. 


: 
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Generally speaking, employment conditions in ing 876,768 workers, as compared with 832,872 
the Coast Province were rather favourable, on May 1. Reflecting this gain, the index 
although a surplus of labour in some parts was number rose from 100.6 in the preceding 
still reported. month to 105.9 on June 1, as compared with 
Employment at the begin- 101.0, 94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 and 86.6 on the 
EMpLoyers’ ning of June showed a fur- Corresponding date of 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
Reports. ther pronounced gain that 1922 and 1921, respectively. These index num- 
made the situation more fay- bers have January, 1920, as the base, equal to 
ourable than in any other month since 1920. 100. 
Statistics were received by the Dominion Expansion was noted in the five economic 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,150 firms employ- areas, Quebec firms adding the largest number 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics excent where noted) 


——eeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeee——————eeeleeEESESaSolEEEOOOelloeeeeeee eee 


1927 1926 
: June May April June May April 


_ Trade, external, aggregate..... Ste ilieasis.stecscs, ys 2 205,710, 426 152,702,035] 210,912,014 179, 147, 123 128,716,330 
: Imports, merchandise for 
: consumption............... 94,412,439 74,297,620 91,513,173 86, 052, 253 67, 801, 253 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 109, 782,591 77,337,964 118, 188,590 91,353, 423 60, 166, 868 
Customs duty collected........ $ 15, 058, 983 11, 872,926 13,935, 414 12,944, 735 11,216, 756 
Bank debits to Individual 
RHOCOUDEG 6 .ns.e sles sigcois 00. 055:9.5.076 2, 986,235,659] 2,639,971, 080) 2,684, 156,996] 2,415,275,589] 2,631, 481,440 
Bank clearings..............08 $ 1,716,975, 000} 1,538, 700,000) 1,469,252,796] 1,465, 171,889] 1,472,000, 000 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 164, 506, 202 172,105, 609 166,371, 587 164, 334, 624 161,311,976 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ 1,389, 750,483] 1,405,213,554) 1,328,225, 287] 1,334,842, 107) 1,340, 450, 250 


Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 1,022, 782,000 


1,022,450, 926 931,548, 713 926, 508, 698 930, 964, 621 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 


Common stocks 144-3 141-0 142-3 
Preferred stocks ton 95-7 95-5 98-2 
Bonds cisrese tals octet eas a sayalsint gig a elaIate’ ore 109-6 109-5 109-4 
155-7 157-0 160-6 
21-31 21-54! 21-64 
tBusinosé failures, number..... 152 LOL ce ameas eet 157 152 
+Business failures, liabilities... $ 1,794, 489 15555, 002| Pe soe ee ek 1,760,449 3,115,990 
§Employment Index Number, 
_ Employers’ pay roll figures.. 100-6 96-2 101-0 94-3 91-4 
_ *§Unemployment percentage 
(trade union members)...... *6-0 *5-7 *4-9 *7°3 *7-3 
Immigration...............065 23,941 35,441 12, 191 18, 620 17,495 
Building permits.............. $ 20, 532,147 17,587,536) 18, 672, 238 18,504,296 19,024, 499 
tContracts awarded........... $ 52, 228, 600 46, 758, 500 38, 582,300 54) 186, 000 57,140, 000 37, 292,000 
_ Mineral Production— 
fe ) Sia) rary ae a Se tons 69, 437 70, 854 72,762 67,607 
__ Steel ingots and castings..... tons 59,940 81,277 89,513 79,936 
BE CLEO BIIOYB esis .a'c).3.4.0 016 09 = 4,418 3,938 3,396 2,487 
PLL eects cciscrsc[ een EONS Nie sis oh. vis aide, dae 1,387,040 1, 139, 137 972,106 


Co 
‘Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 1,017, 280 1,114, 724 695, 096 £ 661, 679 1: 015, PPR Aeoo sean Sac 


_ Timber scaled in British Col- 


e umbia......°... eee hbe ll nwierciersaisiarcinciats 252,028,018] 197,110,806] 257,444,993) 258,295,272) 227,714,427 
repartee 
» revenue 
ance Ewvejehe oes scat cars 242,653 239, 162 235,591 251,744 241,939 222,242 
d tional - 
is wit ZS..... $ 18,000, 618 18, 449, 769 17,547,354) 18, 672,320 18, 643,447 16, 360,399 
Operating expenses......... ‘Le be et eoeaakeeal icoocnreihcrmet 15, 804, 620 17,754,176 16,457,299 14, 622,131 
ae Pacific Railway, 


OF a acer Cy Ue Seneeononctrc 15, 214,360 


s earnings 15,121,289 15,533, 968 15,492,758 13,856,101 
Conadian Pacific Railway, 
13, 182, 730 


12,867,701 12,706, 864 13,043, 881 11,706, 461 
Steam railways, freight i in 


SET ihongonsoaeeccuc  )Si\lbcoocaenonsoad odeceno. anomeE 2,506,372, 420] 2,382,719,017| 2,630, 256,804) 2,109,277, 145 
i Sree SPEUOTIS'| 7. >cicle sia. 5° na\aye 166, 460 158, 601 153, 969 151,739 
iles, passen 28,090) 18,994 21,429 17,929 


147-8 138-4 135-0 134-3 
157-5 153-4 151-4 149-4 
162-9 : 149-7 146-7 


operatin WXDCHAOA decries OO | Miah eaters cw cue 


4 

4 “Fj gures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. {Maclean Building Review. §For group figures see Bad elsewhere 
this pans eetinnsae E or four weeks fea ki he 2, pie and corresponding previous records. ‘***The index of the 

physical volume of business includes, forestry anufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, imports, 

exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank dobitee- Tn Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
D and construction: Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. 
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of extra employees to their staffs. In the 
Maritime Provinces, further improvement was 
noted, particularly in the manufacture of 
lumber, fish and pulp and paper products and 
in construction, while logging and transpor- 
tation were seasonally slacker. Employment 
was in greater volume than on June 1 last 
year. In Quebec, transportation, construction, 
manufacturing and logging reported pro- 
nounced increases in personnel, but smaller 
gains were shown in mining and trade. The 
situation was better than on the corresponding 
date in any of the last six years. In On- 
tario, construction, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and mining registered the greatest ex- 
pansion, while logging and trade were season- 
ally quiet. The index number was higher 
than at any other month of the years since 
1920. In the Prairie Provinces, the most 
marked improvement was in construction, 
transportation, manufacturing and services; 
employment was more active than on June 1, 
1926. In British Columbia, construction, 
manufacturing and transportation recorded 
the most noteworthy advances, but the tend- 
ency generally was upward. In this province 
also, the index number was higher than in 
any other year since the record was insti- 
‘tuted in 1920. 


Seven of the eight cities for which separate 
compilations are made showed an upward 
movement; Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ot- 
tawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver re- 
ported considerable gains, while moderate de- 
clines were noted in Windsor and the Other 
Border Cities. In Montreal, transportation, 
construction and trade recorded the greatest 
increases, but manufacturing as a whole 
was slightly slacker, In Quebec, construction 
and transportation registered continued gains, 
while manufacturing showed a falling off. In 
Toronto, manufactures were somewhat busier, 
and considerable improvement was shown in 
construction. In Ottawa, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation recorded height- 
ened activity. In Hamilton, there were ad- 
ditions to staffs on practically the same scale 
as on the corresponding date in 1926. Most 
of the expansion took place in manufactur- 
ing, notably in iron and steel plants, but 
other industries were also busier. In Windsor 
and the Other Border Cities, curtailment was 
registered in automobile factories, but con- 
struction showed heightened activity. In Win- 
nipeg, the greatest improvement took place 
in construction; manufacturing was also busier, 


_ while there was a moderate reduction in trade. 
In Vancouver, construction and transportation 


reported the bulk of the gain, but manufac- 
turing was rather slacker, chiefly in the lum- 
ber and iron and steel groups. 
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Unusually large increases were reperted in 
manufacturing, in which the greatest increases 
were in lumber mills and in fish-preserving, 
pulp and paper, vegetable food, building ma~- 
terial, rubber, electric current and some other 
groups. On the other hand, iron and steel 
and textile plants were seasonally dull. Trans- 
portation, logging, construction and mainten- \ 
ance and services also reported marked in- — 
creases in the number employed, while trade — 
on the whole, was slightly more active. The 
situation in the majority of these industries — 
was considerably better than on the corre- — 
sponding date last year, or of most of the ; 
earlier years of the record, which was insti- 
tuted in 1920. : 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in : 
some detail the employment situation as at 

: 
; 


a 


the beginning of June. 


The situation among local 
trade unions at the end of 
May as was indicated by the 
returns tabulated from 1,576 
local trade unions with 163,- 
754 members was slightly better than that re- H 
ported at the close of the previous month, 4 
5.2 per cent of the members being without } 
work on the last day of May as compared ; 
with an unemployment percentage of 6.0 at | 


TRADE 
UNION 
REPoRTS. 


the end of April. Improvement was regis- 
tered in all provinces except Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia where slight reductions oc- 
curred. The level of employment was slightly 
lower than in May last year when 4.9 per cent 
of the members reported were unemployed. 
In this comparison the reductions in Nova — 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and British Colum- i 
bia were sufficient to slightly more than off- i 

set the gains in employment in ‘the remain- 
ing provinces, though the changes in all proy- iy 
inces were small. 
An article elsewhere in this issue gives in — 
more detail a summary of the conditions : 
among local trade unions at the end of May. ; 
- 


Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of j 
OFFICE Canada during the month of 
Reports. May, 1927, recorded 33,632 


references to positions and 
effected a total of 32,249 placements. Of these — 
the placements in regular employment were 
21,526, of which 17,785 were of men and 38,741 
of women. Placements in casual work to- 
talled 10,723. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of 35,604 opportunities for employment, — 
of which 24,885 were for men and 10,719 were 
for women. The number of applicants for 
work was 44,052, of whom 32,546 were men 
and 11.506 women. A nominal increase was 
registered in the volume of business trans- 
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acted when a comparison was made with the 
preceding month, while a decline of minor 
importance was shown in the comparison with 
May of last year, the records for April, 1927, 
showing 33,199 vacancies offered, 41,077 ap- 
plications made, and 29,949 placements ef- 
fected while in May, 1926, there were recorded 
36,966 vacancies, 43,209 applicants for work, 
and 33,655 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail. of the work 
of the offices for the month of May, 1927, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


Production recent movement of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 707. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
that the weighted index of the volume of 
manufacturing, adjusted for seasonal tenden- 

cies, indicated that the level of production in 
~ March and April was considerably above that 
' of the preceding seventeen months. It is 
pointed out that the index showed a new 
stage of expansion in October, 1925, which 
was well maintained until February 
~ last. In March and April another stage of 
expansion was shown, the index indicating an 
increase of more than sixty per cent over the 
-base period. The primary iron and steel in- 
dustry, which is subject to great fluctuations, 
accounted for a portion of the increase in 
recent months. The production of newsprint 
reached the highest total in history through 
the opening of new mills and the adding of 
new machines to several old plants. The out- 
_ put of the automobile industry reached a new 
a high total in April, followed by some reces- 
sas b 

- sion in May. The production of cars and 
a trucks in May was 25,708, compared with 
= 31,811 in April. The index of employment 
a in the larger manufacturing industries stood 
A at 98.8. on June 1, 1927, as compared with 
- 983.9 and 88.3 on the same dates of 1926 and 
F 1925 respectively. 

- Production of pig iron in Canada amounted 
‘to 78,987 long tons in May, an advance 
of 2 per cent over the 77,240 tons of 
- April, and 9 per cent above the output of 
72,762 tons reported for May a year ago. 
Output of foundry iron rose to 14,902 tons 
- from 11,250 tons in the previous month; basic 
iron fell off slightly to 64,085 tons from 64,239 
tons, while no malleable iron was produced 
‘in May as compared with 1,751 tons in April. 


ive production of pig iron in Canada totalled 
é 276 tons, an increase of 11 per cent over 
the 300,010 tons produced during the first five 
months of 1926. As no additional furnaces 
were blown in during the month and none 
were blown out or banked the same six fur- 
441572 


For the five months ending May the cumula- 


naces were in blast on May 31 as at April 30. 
Active furnaces in May having a daily capa- 
city of 2,375 long tons per day or 47 per 
cent of the total capacity of all blast furnaces 
in a ee were located at the following 
points: at Sydney, N.S.; 2 at Hamilton, 
Ontas si 2 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Figures 
for the production of ferro-alloys are incom- 
plete, but the records show that for the first — 
five months of this year the output totalled 
20,555 tons and consisted of two grades, one 
having a high manganese content and the 
other 50 per cent or less silicon. The produc- 
tion of steel ingots and direct steel castings 
during May amounted to 96,711 long tons, a 
decline of 11 per cent from the 109,107 tons 
of April but 8 per cent over the 89,513 tons 
produced in May last year. 

Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during May are not yet available. 
The output of coal from Canadian mines dur- 
ing April decreased 7 per cent from the pro- 
duction for the preceding month, but was 45 
per cent greater than the average for April 
in the past five years. The figures were 
1,312,875 tons in April as against. 1,406,361 
tons in March and an average of 907,238 tons 
during the five preceding years. The number 
of men employed in the coal mines of Can- 
ada, working underground and on surface re- 
spectively, during April, 1927, were, by 
provinces, as follows:—Nova Scotia, 10,902 
underground, and 2,300 surface, as compared 
with 10,974 underground and 2,345 surface. 
for March, 1927; Alberta, 5,024 underground 
and 1,942 surface, as compared with 6,333 
underground and 2,254 surface for March, 
1927; British Columbia, 3,488 underground 
and 1,550 surface, as compared with 3,553 
underground and 1,550 surface for March, 
1927; New Brunswick, 439 underground and 
113 surface, as compared with 479 under- 
ground and 121 surface in March, 1927, and 
Saskatchewan, 239 underground and 77 sur- 
face as compared with 374 underground and 
94 surface for March, 1927, making a total 
for April, of 26,074 of whom 20,092 worked 
underground and 5,982 on surface, in com- 
parison with 28,077 in the previous month, of 
whom 21,713 worked underground and 6,364 
worked on surface. During April the pro- 
duction per man per day was 2.5 tons, as 
against 2.4 tons in March. The tonnage lost 
was largely due to “lack of orders.” : 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ConTRACTS value of the building permits _ 
AWARDED. issued in sixty-three cities in 


Canada by the municipal 
authorities during the month of May, 1927, 
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amounted to $20,532,147, as compared with 
$17,587,536 in the preceding month, and with 
$18,504,296 in May, 1926. 

The McLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in June, 1927, at $52,228,- 
600. Of this amount $19,278,300 was for busi- 
ness building; $13,800,600 for residential build- 
ing; $11,666,700 for engineering construction, 
and $7,483,000 for industrial construction. 

The apportionment of contracts awarded by 
provinces during June, 1927, was: Ontario, 
$20,654,800; Quebec, $16,593,400; the Prairie 


Provinces, $10,110,600; British Columbia, 
$2,873,000 and the Maritime Provinces, 
$1,996,800. 

The summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE partment of Customs and Ex- 


- cise shows that in May, 1927, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $94,412,439, as compared with 
$74,297,628 in April, and with $86,052,253 in 
May, 1926. The domestic merchandise ex- 
ported amounted to $109,782,591 in May, 1927, 
as compared with $77,337,964, and $91,339,823 
in May, 1926. 

The chief imports in May, 1927, were: Iron 
and its products products, $26,634,722, and 
fibres, textiles and textile products, $13,22,382. 

The chief exports in the same month were 


‘in the group of agricultural and vegetable 


products, mainly foods, $52;179,079, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $23,409,831. 

In the two months ending Mlay, 1927, ex- 
ports of agricultural and vegetable products, 


_mainly foods, were valued at $85,894,231, and 


wood, wood products and paper at $40,251,872. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in June, 1927, was less than during May, 1927, 


‘and less than during June, 1926. There were 


in existence during the month sixteen dis- 


putes, involving 1,751 workpeople, and re- 


sulting in a time loss of 16,139 working days 


-as compared with seventeen disputes in May, 
‘involving 4,772 workpeople and resulting in 


a time loss of 20,766 working days. In June, 
1926, there were on record fifteen strikes, in- 
volving 2,881 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 35,769 working days. Five of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing prior to June 
terminated during the month and two of the 
strikes and lockouts reported as commencing 
during the month also terminated during June. 
At the end of June, therefore, there were on 
record nine strikes and lockouts, affecting 
260 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 


: 
were reported to be no longer affected but i 
which had not been formally called off. : 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine — 
staple foods for an average family of five, in ; 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty — 
cities, was $10.86 at the beginning of June, as — 
compared with $10.76 for May; $11.06 for — 
June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for © 
June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for 
June, 1922; 11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for — 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; — 
and $7.49 for June, 1914. Besides a substan- — 
tial increase in the price of potatoes less im- ; 
portant advances occurred in the prices of beef, 
veal, eggs and flour. The prices of butter, 
milk, cheese, mutton, pork, bacon and lard 
were lower. Including the cost of fuel and i 
rent with that of foods the total budget — 
averaged $21.04 at the beginning of June, as - 
compared with $20.95 for May; $21.31 for June; : 
1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; $20.22 for June, — 
1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, — 
1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.81 for June, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.36 
for June, 1918; and $14.27 for June 1914. Fuel: 
was again slightly lower, due to lower prices 
for coal. No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
again advanced, being 153.5 for June, as com- 
pared with 151.9 for May; 155.6 for June, 
1926; 158.6 for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 
1924; 155.5 for June, 1923; 152.7 for June, @ 
1922; 164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, — 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 7 


for June, 1919; and 196.0 for June, 1918. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials the Vegetables and their Products — 
group advanced, higher prices for grains, flour, 
potatoes and some fruits more than offsetting — 
lower prices for coffee, tea, raw sugar, rosin, 
hay and straw. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- — 
tile Products group also advanced due mainly | 
to higher prices for cotton and some cotton 
products. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for live stock, pork products, mut- _ 
ton and butter, which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of hides, leather, boots, 

shoes and beef; the Non-Ferrous Metals and — 
their Products group, due to lower prices for _ 
copper, copper products and brass sheets, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of lead, 
tin, silver and spelter; the Non-Metallic Min 
erals group, due mainly to lower prices for 
gasoline; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- — 
ducts group, due to declines in the prices of 
white lead and glycerine. The Wood and Wood 
Products group and the Iron and its Product: 
group were practically stationary. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1927 


[LD URNG the month of June two applica- 

tions for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation were re- 
ceived as follows: (1) from certain employees 
of the Winnipeg Electric Company, Limited, 
and the Manitoba Telephone System, being 
linemen, etc., members of Locals 485 and 1037, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Wor- 
kers; (2) from certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs engaged in com- 
mercial telegraph service and being members 
of the Electrical Communication Workers of 
Canada. 

An application was reported in the June 
Lasour Gazette as having been received dur- 
ing the month of May from certain firemen 
in the employ of the Corporation of the City 

- of Winnipeg. The number of employees 
affected by the dispute was given as 242. 
The dispute grew out of the employees’ re- 
quest for increased wages and certain changes 
- in working conditions. The industry in ques- 
tion not being one to which the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act primarily applies, 
a Board could be established only by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned. During 
June word was received from the city authori- 
ties to the effect that they did not wish at 
that time to join with the employees in hav- 
— ing the dispute referred to a Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation, and no action was 
therefore taken looking to the establishment 
- of a Board. 
: The March issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
contained the text of the reports submitted 
by the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between the 
- Canadian Pacific Railway Company and cer- 
tain of its employees on eastern and western 


lines, being clerks, freight handlers, station 
employees, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The Board was composed of Mr. D. R. C. 
MacLean, of Winnipeg, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board and Messrs. J.-B. Coyne, 
K.C., and David Campbell, K.C., both of 


Winnipeg, nominees of the employer 
and employees respectively. Sixty-three 
hundred employees were stated to be 


directly affected by the dispute, which re- 
lated to the employees’ request for increased 
wages and changed working conditions. The 
differences regarding working conditions were 
settled by direct negotiations between the 
parties concerned, and the report of the Board, 
which was signed by the chairman and the 
employees’ representative, dealt with the 
question of wages, recommending an increase 
of four cents an hour to hourly-rated em- 
ployees, and an equivalent increase to monthly 
rated employees. Mr. Coyne, the company’s 
representative on the. Board, presented a 
minority report advising against an increase 
in wages under existing conditions. The em- 
ployees indicated their acceptance of the 
Board’s recommendations, which were, how- 
ever, rejected by the company. ; [Renewed 
negotiations were unsuccessful, and a vote 
taken among the employees showed a large 
majority in favour of a strike. The Honour- 
able Mr. Heenan, (Minister of Labour, brought 
the conflicting parties together on several 
occasions, and at a conference which he ar- 
ranged following the strike ballot, a basis for 
an agreement was reached by compromise. 


JT‘HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence during June was sixteen, as 
compared with seventeen the preceding month. 
The time loss for the month was less than 
‘during June, 1926, being 16,139 working days 
as compared with 35,769 working days during 
the same month last year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
June, 1927... 16 1,751 16,139 
Ries? 102 76— } 17 4,772 20 766 
Bier 19260... oe ccs 15 2,881 _ 35,769 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1927 


The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the. records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 


The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes wheal come to the knowledge of the De- 


partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after ite 
commencement. 


Ten disputes, involving 361 workpeople, 
were carried over from May, and six disputes 
commenced during June. Five of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to June ter- 
minated during the month, and two of the 
strikes and lockouts commencing during June 
also terminated during the month. At the end 
of June, therefore, there were on record nine 
strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont.; blacksmiths, Saska- 
toon, Sask.; bakers, Montreal, P.Q.; electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q.; stonecutters, Mon- 
treal, P.Q.; lathers, Montreal, P.Q.; and 
painters, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared them terminated. 
Information is available as to five such dis- 
putes, namely moulders at Galt, Ont., August 
2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, March 24, 
1925; men’s clothing factory workers, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., July 28, 1926; fur workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., September 25, 1926; and 
plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. The 
dispute involving metal polishers at Sackville, 
N.B., since March 15, 1921 appears to have 
lapsed. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
June one was for the employment of members 
of a certain union only, one against a change 
to the piece-rate system and to maintain 
union conditions, three were for increases in 
“wages, and one for a guaranteed minimum 
wage. Of the seven strikes and lockouts which 
terminated during the month, three were in 
favour of the employees, one in favour of the 
employers, and three resulted in a com- 
promise. Among the interminated strikes, 
in one most of the strikers secured work with 
other employers at higher wages; and in an- 
other most of the strikers secured work else- 
where. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 


+. in regard to certain disputes, in addition 


to information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s Cioruina Factory Workers, Sr. 
Hyacintue, P.Q.—This dispute, involving a 
cessation of work since February 7, 1927, was 
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a continuation of a dispute beginning in Mon- 
treal, March 19, 1926. The latter was in con- 
nection with a demand by the employees for 
union wages and working conditions, and the 
employer closed the establishment and opened — 
up in St. Hyacinthe. Toward the end of 1926 
the union organized some of the employees 
in St. Hyacinthe and these ceased work on 
February 7, 1927. The employer sent work 
out to other establishments, and the union 
employees on strike secured work elsewhere to 
some extent, many of them in a new factory — 
having an agreement with the union. THe — 
dispute was terminated on June 22, 1927, the 
employer agreeing to take back all strikers 
without discrimination, and undertaking that 
any work to be carried on or contracted for 
in Montreal would be done under union con- 
ditions. 


{ 
t 
: 


i 
BLACKSMITHS, SASKATOON, SASK.—This dis- 
pute, involving blacksmiths and certain cther 
trades in an establishment in Saskatoon from 

May 17, 1927, was unsettled at the end of — 

May, but during June most of the employees : 

affected secured work with other employers. 

i 

7 


Tue Layers, Monrreat, P.Q.—In this dis- 
pute, which commenced on April 30, 1927, 
caused by a demand for an increase in wages, 
some of the employees had secured work with 
other establishments at higher wages at the 
end of May, but on June 20 the strike was 
terminated, the men returning to work under ~ 
the same wages and working conditions as — 
before the strike, some, however, receiving an 
increase in wages of 5 cents per hour. 


Prumpers, Vancouver, B.C.—This dispute, 
beginning on May 2, 1927, for an increase in 
wages from $8.50 per day to $10, the hours 
of labour being eight per day and forty per 
week, was settled on June 27, 1927, an in- 
crease to $9 per day being accepted. 


Mousic1rans & SraceHanps, Toronto, ON’. 
—Two cessations of work, alleged to be lock- 
outs, commencing May 28 and May 30, 1927, 
occurred over a difference as to the applica- 
tion of a union rule regarding the minimum 
number of musicians to be employed in | 
orchestra during the summer months. Th 
employer not agreeing to the union’s interpre 
tation, decided to have no orchestra. On 
June 27 the employer re-engaged the musi- | 
cians in question, a compromise being ef- 
fected. The stage-hands, who had upheld 
the conditions of the musicians’ union 
and alleged that they had been locked out by 
the employer, returned to work when the 
musicians were re-employed. 


Coau Mrners, Reserve, N.S.—Coal miners 
ceased work on June 6, 1927, demanding that 
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all employees in the mines should become MEN’s CLoTHINe Facrory Workers, Monr- 


- members of the miners’ union. On the fol- Rear, P.Q—The employees ceased work om 


lowing day the men complained of complied June 4, 1927, being called out by the union 


- with this demand and the strikers returned after the employer had announced that the 
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to work, the mines having been closed for new season’s work would be on the piece-work 
three shifts (14 days). basis, or the establishment would be operated 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JUNE, 1927. 


Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 

ployees | working c 

involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occurring prior to June, 1927. 
MaNvuFAcTtuRING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies clothing factory work- 100 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, enforce- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 


~ 


Cap makers, Toronto, Ont..... 3 75 |Commenced August 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory workers 10 150 |Work ceased February 7, 1927, for higher wages, 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. shorter hours and recognition of union. Term- 
inated June 20, 1927. Compromise. 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........ 54 1,350 |Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 


. Unterminated. 

Iron and Steel Products— 
Blacksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask. Oui 74 |Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages and 

recognition of union. Unterminated. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.:. 20 50 |Commenced December 20, 1927, against discharge 

of employees for union activity. Unterminated. 


ConstTRuction— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Tile layers and terrazzo work- 53 795 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages and 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. shorter hours. Terminated June 20, 1927, in 
favour of employers. ' 
Plumbers, Vancouvee, B.C.... 185 3,885 |Commenced May 2, 1927, for increase in wages. 
: Work resumed June 27, 1927. Compromise. 
SreRvice— 
Recreational— 
Musicians, Toronto, Ont....... 6 132 |Alleged lockout, commenced May 28, 1927, re 


union rule as to summer employment. Term- 


inated June 27, 1927, in favour of employees. 
154 ENicsea lockout, commenced May 30, 1927, sym- 
pathy with dispute of musicians. Work resumed 
June 27, 1927, in favour of employees. 


~I1 


Stagehands, Toronto, Ont....: 


. (b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1927. 


~ Mrnine, Non-Fsrrovs Smerrine 


Manvracrurivc— ! 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 


AND QUARRYING— 


- Coal miners, Reserve, N.S...... 730 1,095 |Commenced June 6, 1927, for employment of mem- 


bers of a certain union only. Terminated June 7, 
1927, in favour of strikers. 


Men’s clothing factory workers, 42° 1,050 |Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece 
. Montreal, P.Q. rate system and’ to maintain union conditions. 


a Unterminated. nd 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— j ‘ " 
'  Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 100 1,600 Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
.- Unterminated. 
¢ SRS at F 
Buildi tructures— . : 
Sete on, Montreal, BuO tose. os 150 1,850 |Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages.. 
; Unterminated. ‘ ’ 
E Painters, ‘Toronto; Ont.....¢.. 300 3,575 |Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
; . Unterminated. 
_ Local— , tee Zin 
_ Taxi drivers, Vancouver, B.C. 68 204 |Commenced June 18, 1927, for a guaranteed wage. 


Terminated June 21, 1927. Compromise. 


* Reports indicate that the strikers have been replaced but there are still a number of 
smployees out and on the strike benefit list of the union. ~ 7 
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on an open shop basis. At the end of the 
month the strike was unterminated. It was 
also alleged that ten men had been locked 
out by the employer. 

Sronecutrers, Monrreau, P.Q—Work ceased 
on June 10, 1927, a demand for an increase 
in wages from 75 cents per hour to 90 cents 
per hour being refused. At the end of the 
month the strike was still unterminated 
though some of the strikers had secured work 
‘elsewhere. 

Latumrs, Montreat, P.Q—Work ceased on 
June 6, 1927, a demand for an increase in 
wages from 60 cents per hour or $2.50 per 
one thousand laths to 90 cents per hour or 
$4 per one thousand laths being refused. At 
the end of the month the strike was unter- 
minated, although some of the strikers had 
secured work elsewhere. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lanour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1927, as an addendum 
to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publisk these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being& 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning during 
May was 88, and 15 were carried over from 
the previous month, making the tetal number 
of disputes in progress 53. The total number 
of workpeople involved was 16,000, and the 
time loss approximately 73,000 working days. 
Of the 38 disputes beginning in May, 11 arose 
out of proposed reductions in wages, 12 on 
other wages questions, 7 on questions re- 
specting the employment of paiticular classes 
or persons and 8 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in 27 disputes; 4 were 
settled in favour of workpeople 15 in favour 
of employers, and 8 were ended in com- 
promise. 
~The principal disputes included one at 
Oakengates, Salop, involving 1,315 coal miners, 
against proposed reduction in wages. This 
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Parnters, Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, in- 
volving a cessation of work on June 6, 1927, i 
occurred owing to the refusal of the employer — 
to grant an increase of 15 cents per hour, from _ 
75 cents to 90 cents. At the end of the month — 
the dispute was still unterminated, but it was — 
reported that agreements had been signed be- — 
tween the union and individual employers — 
and the majority of the strikers had returned ~ 
to work, the conditions providing for 80c. per — 
hour from June 6 and 85c. from August 15, — 
1927, until May 1, 1928. i 


Taxt Drrvers, Vancouver, B.C.—Work 
ceased on June 18, 1927, the employees, who 
were paid 35 per cent of the takings, de- 
manding a minimum of $3.50 per day. On 
June 21 they returned at a minimum of 
$2.50 per day. 


dispute began May 2, and ended May 9, 
when work was resumed at the reduced rates. — 
Another coal mining dispute took place at 
Shotts, Lanarkshire, where 1,043 miners went 
out on strike alleging victimisation of a 
workman. The dispute was settled the same 
day, the workman not being reinstated. At 
Londonderry, 700 building operatives went 
out on strike May 2 against proposed re- 
duction in wages; the dispute had not been © 
settled at the end of the month. 


United States 


The number of strikes and lockouts be- 
ginning in April was 87, of which 55 involved 
222,459 employees, making the average num- — 
ber of employees per dispute 4,045. Revised 
figures for March give the number of dis-— 
putes beginning in that month as 77, of _ 
which 60 involved 11,837 workpeople. Of the © 
87 disputes beginning April, 45 were in build- 
ing trddes, 10 in printing and publishing, 8 
in textile industries, 6 in coal mining, and.18— 
in various other industries. 


Bituminous Coal Miners’ Dispute—During 
June all attempts to bring about a settlement 
of this dispute failed. At the conference of | 
Illinois operators and miners, the latter re- 


wages would have to be considerably reduce 
and the conference adjourned indefinitely o 
June 29. The Central Pennsylvania conference 
which reconvened June 21, failed to come tc 
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any agreement. The operators offered to com- 
promise the proposed. reduction, but the 
miners’ representatives voted. down a pro- 
posal to cut wages 15 to 20 per cent. The 
miners offered a counter proposal involving 
some modifications in working conditions, 
which was refused by the operators, and the 
conference adjourned, sine die. In regard to 
those union mines in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania field which had been in operation under 
a temporary agreement maintaining former 
wages since March 31, after the failure of the 
- Philadelphia conference, the President of the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of 
Central Pennsylvania announced that all 
mines controlled by the Association would 
close indefinitely on June 30. This action in- 
volved an additional 15,000 men in the dispute. 


In Indiana, no general settlement was 
reached, but a number of operators reached 
agreements with the union and opened their 
mines, under the conditions prior to March 31. 

The demand for coal has continued quiet 
and reserves of coal were reported as being 
reduced very slowly. 


‘ 


Plumbers’ Dispute, New York City—The 
1,500 journeymen plumbers in Brooklyn, who 
went on strike April 1 for an increase in wages 
from $12 to $14 per day and a 5-day week, 
returned to work on June 16 under the same 
wages and hours as prevailed before the strike. 
pending further negotiations. It was arranged 
that a joint conference of representatives 
of the Master Plumbers’ Association and 
the Plumbers and Gasfitters’ Union would dis- 
cuss a new wage agreement and if they failed 
to come to an agreement, the dispute would 
be referred to arbitration. The lockout of all 
plumbers in the city, which had been declared 
in April in support of the master plumbers, 
had previously been called off. 


x 
‘ 
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Ausiria 


The number of disputes. reported to the 
Austrian Federal Bureau of Statistics during 
1926 was 185. Particulars were available for 
179 of these disputes and they involved 
directly 20,986 workers. The number of work- 
ing days lost was 274,000. During the 
year, there were 30 disputes involving 
_ §,806 workers in the building trades, 26 dis- 
putes involving 2,553 workers in the engineer- 
ing trades, and 24 disputes involving 2,445 
workers in the metal trades. The 179 disputes 
include 162 strikes and 17 lockouts. The re- 


<x 


sults of the lockouts were not stated, but of 
the strikes, 32 involving 2,547 workers were 
settled in favour of workers, 42 involving 
4,079 workers in favour of employers and 88 
strikes involving 11,118 workers ended in com- 
promises. 


Belgium 


During April, 26 strikes began and 13 were 
carried over from March, making a total of 
39 disputes in progress during the month. 
The number of workpeople involved was 
8,120 and the time loss 125,092 working days. 
Of the disputes beginning in the month, 18 
were over wages questions, 3 against the dis- 
charge of employees, 2 over labour organiza- 
tion questions and the. other 3 for various 
other causes. Settlemenits were reached in 15 
disputes, 9 in favour of employers, 5 in favour 
of workpeople and one by compromise. 


Netherlands 


Revised figures for March show 18 disputes 
beginning in the month of which 16 involved 
1,124 workpeople. Preliminary figures for 
April give 17 disputes as beginning in the 
month, 13 of which involved 1,704 workpeople. 


Poland 


During the second quarter of 1926, there 
were 152 strikes involving 39,424 strikers and 
resulting in a time loss of 244,880 working 
days. During the third quarter of 1926, there 
were 204 strikes involving 47,110 strikers and 
resulting in a time loss of 703290 working 
days. 


Australia 


During the fourth quarter of 1926, there were 
112 disputes in 168 establishments. The total 
number of workpeople involved was 28,393, of 
which 22,249 were directly and 6,144 indirect- 
ly involved. The number of working days 
lost was 167,859 and the estimated loss in 
wages £174,757. 


India 


During the year 1926, there were 128 indus- 
trial disputes in British India, involving 186,- 
811 workpeople, and resulting in a time loss 
of 1,097,478 working days. In the following 
table, disputes are classified by industries, by 
causes and by results: 
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Number of 
Class of Establishments : Work- | Working 
wa people days Pay 
putes | involved lost 2 
Cotton milla: v7. ewe oe 57 22,713 
Mite TOUS; «scarica ew eects 83 | 129,951 
Engineering works...... 4 1,224 
Conservancy............ 13 8,980 
Railway workshops..... 3 6,900 
Oil fidldasd be. disb Beet 1 10,647 
Oil workss5.: see scasiener 1 551 
Printing works.......... 2 90 
LGB ES TB: «06, ccoj inc arent 1 500 
‘Coal fieldsi.ccen cues acts 1 200 
Miscellaneous........... 12 5,055 
4 Wo 7: RR 128 186,881 | 1,097,478 60 


In a report on “Employee Representation 
~~ on Works Councils” issued by the Department 
of Manufacture of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States it is pointed out that, 
although employee representation was virtu- 
ally unknown before the world war, in 1926 
there were 1,369,078 workers in the United 
_ States under employee representation, operat- 
ing under more than 900 works councils in 
about 482 separate companies. 
“The relations of management with those 
who guide machinery and production” the re- 
port states “is of greater importance than the 
. equipment itself, and it has been the awaken- 
K ing of the employer and employee to this 
which has brought about the results now 
mutually enjoyed. Mass production today 
and tomorrow makes it more difficult for the 
officers in industry to maintain the man-to- 
man relations with the workers that prevailed 
_ in the small industries in the past. ‘They are 
separated from each other by numerous fore- 
men, sub-foremen, supervisors with various 
titles and powers,—what appears to the workers 
as a veritable network of authority which they 
do not understand, but which has been occas- 
ioned by more complicated modern business 
structure. Today the mutual interest of man- 
agement and of employee in the success of 
their industry is becoming better recognized. 


dividends are inherently marshalled against 
wages. They overlook the ability of united 
and co-operative effort between management 
and employee to effect practices and econo- 
_ mies which lead directly to better wages and 
dividends. Industry has needed and has 
searched for some method, some way, some 
“means for bridging these gaps in human re- 
Jationships in modern and expanding business. 
_ Various plens and movements have been pro- 
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Employee Representation on Works Councils 


The thoughtless and uninformed believe that 
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Number of Disputes, 
by Results 
Leave Partial- 
Person- Success- Unsuc- 
Bonus and | Others ly suc- 
nel eae ful oasful cessful 


posed and instituted towards this end, Em- 
ployee representation is just one of the de- 
vices which has been introduced with the pur- 
pose of overcoming the lack of personal touch, 
misunderstandings, and the attendant results, — 
between management and men.” q 
A brief review of the growth of the move- 
ment, various types of works councils, results 
of the experiences of concerns which have 
established them and the difficulties © encoun- 1 
tered are set forth in the pamphlet. . 


Payment of Wages by Cheque 


The cheque system of paying employees, 
adopted by many large industrial concerns in — 
the United States chiefly because of the in- 
crease of payroll robberies, is the subject of a 
pamphlet issued by the Department of Manu- — 
facture of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The investigation, the results 
of which are summarized in this publication, 
discloses that this system is meeting with very | 
general approval, that it has certain advan- 


.tages over the payment of wages in cash, and 


that, with minor exceptions, no objection is 
made to it by the wa arners themselves. 
It has also been found th e chief consider- 
ation is not the safety of payrolls but the 
safety of employees handling them that h 
actuated corporations in adopting the syste 

Various types of the cheque system in use 
by large concerns are analyzed, together with 
the steps taken and the difficulties encountered 
in installing them. Experience has disclos 
that, in addition to other advantages, 
cheque system has had the effect of encou 
ing employees to open bank accounts. 
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PROGRESS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1867-1927 


HE Confederation “Diamond Jubilee” or 

sixtieth anniversary of the establishment 

of the Dominion, was celebrated throughout 
Canada on July 1. 


Since 1867 the year of Confederation, the 
population has grown from 3,327,000 to 9,519,- 
520 in 1927. The number of employees in 
factories in Canada in 1871, according to the 
census taken in that year, was 187,942 including 

- those in small shops. In 1925 the number of 
-employees, excluding those in establishments 
with less than five employees, had risen to 
544,014. The capital invested in manufacturing 

industries rose during the same period from 
$77,964,020 to $3,808,289,980, the former figure 
ineluding the smallest establishments. Salaries 
and wages in shops and factories in 1871 
~amounted to $40,851,009; in 1925 the total, ex- 
cluding small shops, was $596,015,171. The 
value of manufactured products grew from 
~ $221,617,773 in 1871 to $2,948,545,375. The min- 
eral industry, in which the production was 


valued at $241,265,898 in 1926, was practically 
non-existent in 1871. The external trade of 
Canada, including imports and _ exports, 
amounted to $141,844,402 in 1871 and to $2,242,- 
684,523 in 1926. Canada now stands sixth 
among the nations of the world in the volume 
of external trade. It stands first in the pro- 
duction of newsprint, and of asbestos, nickel 
and cobalt; and third in the production of 
gold and silver. The total value of field 
crops in 1925 amounted to more than $1,- 
150,000,000. 

In regard to the prospect of further develop- 
ment a recent bulletin of the Royal Bank of 
Canada states that “all basic indices point 
to the present as a time of sound develop- 
ment and suggest that during the next few 
years Canadian industry will pass through 
new stages which will make a comparison 
between conditions at the time of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary and those of 1927 at 
least as interesting as the contrast between 
the present and the time of Confederation.” 


Labour Legislation 


In the years immediately following Con- 
federation, legislation affecting labour dealt 
chiefly with the regulation of ‘trade unions, 

_ picketing and kindred subjects. In 1867, the 
law on these matters in Ontario and Quebec 
was the law of England as it had been im 1792 
_ when the Constitutional Act went into effect in 
; Upper and Lower Canada. Thus, a breach of 
: contract of employment was a crime and not 
merely a civil wrong as it became after 1877 
in Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward Island, 
and combinations to raise the rate of wages 
or otherwise affect working conditions were 
liable to prosecution as criminal. conspiracies. 
In Nova Scotia, the statute of 1816 declaring 
unlawful such combinations, had been repealed 
in 1851 and a law of 1864 similar to the British 
Statute of 1825 expressly permitted combina- 
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ties for certain offences of intimidation and 
molestation, New Brunswick appears to have 
enacted no repressive legislation. In other 
parts of Canada there was little or no indus- 
trial development before 1867 and the laws to 
“repress trade combinations, repealed in 1824 in 
Britain, were no longer in force when respon- 
‘sible government was allowed and when labour 
‘organizations were first formed. 

In 1869 the Parliament of Canada passed an 
Act based on a British consolidation of 1861 of 
the law respecting offences against the person. 
One section provided a maximum penalty of 


tions for such purposes while imposing penal- 


two years imprisonment for any person who, 
“in pursuance of any unlawful combination 
or conspiracy to raise the rate of wages or 
of any unlawful combination or conspiracy 
respecting any trade, business or manu- 
facture, or any person concerned or employed 
therein, unlawfully assaults any person, or, 
uses any violence or threat of violence to any 
person with a view to hindering any person 
from working or being employed at such trade, 
business or manufacture.” This section, re- 
pealed in Britain in 1871, was similar to one 
enacted 'by the first Parliament of the Province 
of Canada (Ontario and Quebec) in 1841 and 
by the Legislature of Nova Scotia in 1864, still 
survives in section 502 of the Criminal Code 
of Canada. 

In 1872 the Trade Unions Act was passed 
‘providing that trade unions were not to 
be deemed unlawful merely because they were 
in restraint of trade, thus freeing labour from 
the charge of criminal conspiracy. This measure 
also made provision for the registration of — 
trade unions for the protection of property. 
The Canadian enactment, unlike its British 
model of the preceding year, applies only to 
trade unions which are registered under it. In 
1892, when the criminal law was codified, the 
section of the statute which declared trade 
unions not unlawful on the ground that they 
were in restraint of trade was embodied in the 
Criminal Code, where it applies, of course, 
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to all trade unions. The Parliament which 
passed the Trade Unions Act amended the 
criminal law to provide a penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment, or a fine of $100 for 
violence to person or property, intimidation, 
or molestation done with a view to compelling 
another to abstain from doing anything which 
he had a lawful right to do, or to do anything 
from which he had a lawful right to abstain. In 
1874 a special committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to consider the changes 
which it would be desirable to make in this 
law, and in 1875 an Act was passed omitting 
“watching and besetting” from the list of acts 
which constituted molesting and obstructing 
in the law of 1872. This Act further pro- 
vided that no person could be prosecuted for 
conspiracy to do any act for the purpose of a 
trade combination, unless such act was an in- 
dictable offence. This law was repealed the 
following year by a statute which brought Can- 
adian legislation into line with a British law of 
1875, and which provided a penalty similar to 
that of the 1872 Act for anyone who wrong- 
fully and without legal authority, with a view 
to compelling any other person to abstain from 
doing anything which he had a legal right to 
do, or to do anything from which he had a 
legal right to abstain, uses violence to person 
or property, intimidates by threats of violence, 
persistently follows such other person or hides 
his tools, clothes or property, follows such other 
person with others in a disorderly manner or 
besets or watches his house or place of busi- 
ness. There was also a clause providing that 
“attending at or near or approaching to such 
house or other place as aforesaid in order 
merely to obtain or communicate information 
shall not be deemed as watching or besetting 
within the meaning of the section”. This last 
clause, which it might be noted did not permit 
picketing for the purpose of persuading was 
omitted in the codification of the criminal law 
of 1892. At the revision of the statutes in 
1886, the clause prohibiting prosecution for con- 
spiracy to do any act in pursuance of a trade 
combination unless such act was indictable by 
statute was altered to prohibit prosecution ex- 
cept in the case of acts punishable by statute. 

In the meantime the seventies had seen the 
beginning of legislation for the protection of 
miners in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
and in the eighties Ontario and Quebec enacted 
the first factory legislation. In 1882 a com- 
mission appointed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment “to inquire into the working of the mills 
and factories of the Dominion and the labour 
employed therein” reported the extensive em- 
ployment of women and children in factories 
for eleven or twelve hours per day and the 
urgent need for factory regulation. In that 
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year a factory bill was brought forward in 
the Dominion Parliament but was laid over. 
In 1884 the Ontario Legislature enacted a 
factory law, followed by Quebec in 1885. In 
the same decade the legislatures of Ontario 
and Manitoba took the first steps for the 
protection of shop workers. 

In 1889 the first Canadian law to com- — 
pensate workmen for injuries received during 
employment was passed by the Legislature 
of Ontario, and the nineties witnessed the — 
development of this type of legislation as well 
as the extension of mining, factory and shop 
laws. During this period, too, the regula- _ 
tion of street trading by children was begun, | 
first by conferring power on municipal councils — 
and later by direct prohibition by statute. — 
Legislative provision for the prevention and © 
settlement of industrial disputes also had its — 
beginning at this time. In 1888 the Nova 
Scotia Legislature had passed the first Act 
providing for compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes in coal mines, but it was never put 
in operation, and in 1890 was replaced by a 
new Act. The first enactment in Ontario in — 
1873 followed a British model. Later statutes — 
in the same province and in British Columbia 
and Quebec copied fairly closely a New 
Zealand statute. In 1900 the first Dominion 
Law, the Conciliation Act, was enacted, 
modelled on the British statute of 1896, and 
providing machinery for conciliation and media- 
tion in industrial disputes. The Department 
of Labour was established under this Act and 
was charged with the publication of the Lasour 
GazertTn and the collection of labour statistics. 
The period between 1900 and the beginning of — 
the Great War saw further legislation by the _ 
Dominion Parliament for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, including the Railway Lab- _ 
our Disputes Act of 1903. and the Industrial Dis- 


ment of the latter Act, there has been little othe: 
legislation in this field. A Manitoba statut 
of 1919 has been inoperative for some years. 
The Quebec Municipal Strikes and Lockouts — 
Act, 1921, embodying the principles of the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation — 
Act, has been utilized on several occasions. In 
1925 a judgment of the Judicial Commit f 
of the Privy Council declared the Industrial — 
Disputes Investigation Act to be ultra vires — 
of the-Parlidiment of Canada. The Act was 
then amended to confine its provisions to mat- _ 
ters clearly within federal jurisdiction and t 
enable any province to pass legislation appl: 
ing its provisions to disputes within the pro- 
vince. Such legislation has been passed by 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manito! 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In 1926 the 
Legislature of Alberta enacted a law base 
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on the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

It contains, however, no provisions similar to 

those of the Dominion statute which prohibit 

a strike or lockout pending investigation by a 

Board. 

During the first decade of this century the 
Lord’s Day Act was passed, the different 
provinces extended mining, shop and factory 
jaws limiting the hours of labour, imposing 
a minimum age for employment and requir- 
ing the observance of certain provisions for 
safety and sanitation, and a fair wages policy 
was inaugurated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and several of the provincial govern- 
ments. The first Canadian law for the estab- 
lishment of free employment offices under 
government control was passed in Quebec in 
1910. 

During the war and post-war periods there 

- were a number of new developments in labour 
- legislation. In 1914 the Province of Ontario 
~ adopted a state system of workmen’s com- 
_ pensation, and was followed during the next 
_ few years by a number of other provinces; at 
- the present time all but Prince Edward Island, 
_ Quebec and Saskatchewan have adopted this 
system. The first provision for a minimum 
_ wage was embodied in the Alberta Factories 
_ Act of 1917. The following year minimum 
wage laws for women were passed by Britjsh 
~ Columbia and Manitoba, to be followed dur- 
ing the next few years by Saskatchewan, On- 
tario and Quebec. Nova Scotia enacted a 
similar law which, however, has not yet been 
put into operation. 

In 1918 the Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act was passed providing for grants to 
- provincial governments for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public employment 

offices and for linking up the provincial offices 
in a Dominion-wide system. In 1919 the 
- Technical Education Act, embodying the 
~ same principle of grants to the provinces, was 
enacted with a view to the promotion of 
vocational’ education. In the case of both 
_ these laws, provincial legislation has been 
enacted to take advantage of these provisions. 
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the legal protection of Labour from an inter- 
- national standpoint, which had been growing 
- throughout the nineteenth century, culmin- 
‘ated in the formation of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation with head- 
“quarters at Basle, Switzerland. The countries 
holding membership in the Association took 
part in conferences held during the years up 
9 1913 and many of them endorsed in their 
legislation the principles agreed upon. A con- 
ference held at Berne, Switzerland, in 1906 
adopted a cpnvention respecting) the pro- 
hibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 


In 1900 the movement for the discussion of 


manufacture of matches, to which Canada 
adhered in 1914. Canada was represented 
at a conference for the first time in 1910 when 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, then 
Minister of Labour, attended the Conference 
at Lugano, Switzerland. The Great War in- 
terrupted the activities of the Internationa] 
Association for Labour Legislation but the _~ 
experience gained formed a basis for inter- 
national co-operation later on. 

The Peace Conference appointed a Com- 
mission known as the Commission of Inter- 
national Labour Legislation to draw up a 
plan for a permanent organization and the 
report of this Commission formed the basis of 
the labour sections of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. which are contained in Part XIII of 
the Treaty and of the other Peace Treaties. 

Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles pro- 
vides for the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and lays down 
certain general principles for its guidance in- 
cluding the right of association of employees 
and employers; the payment of a wage ade- 
quate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living; the adoption of an eight-hour day and 
a forty-eight hour week and of a weekly rest 
of twenty-four hours; and the abolition of 
child labour. 

The conclusions of the International Labour 
Conference may take the form of Draft Con- 
ventions or of Recommendations to the na- 
tional governments, each of the members un- 
dertaking that it will within one year or, if 
that is impossible, within eighteen months 
from the closing of the Session of the Con- 
ference bring the Recommendation or Draft 
Convention before the authority or authori- 
ties within whose competence the matter lies - 
for the enactment of legislation or other ac- 
tion. The limited power of a federal gov- 
ernment is recognized and provision is made 
that in the case of a federal state a Draft 
Convention may be treated as a Recommen- 
dation only. This provision is of special 
interest to Canada. 

The Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the various Conferences on being re- 
ceived by the government of Canada have 
been examined by the law officers of the 
Crown with a view to determining whether 
their subject matters were within federal or 
provincial jurisdiction. 

In many cases it has been found that the 
standards laid down by the Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations had already been 
adopted in Canada but a number of new laws 
giving effect to principles laid down by the 
Conferences have been. passed by the Domin- 
ion Government and the Government of the 
several provinces, In 1921 the government 
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of Canada issued an Order in Council respect- 
ing the disinfection of wool and hair in order 
to prevent anthrax infection. In the same 
year the Legislature of British Columbia 
enacted a series of measures dealing with the 
night employment of women, maternity pro- 
tection, the night employment of young per- 
sons, the minimum age for the employment 
of children and the limitation of hours of 
work in industrial undertakings. These laws 
were to come into force on Proclamation but 
the Maternity Protection Act only has been 
proclaimed. In 1924 the Dominion Parlia- 
ment amended the Canada Shipping Act to 
give effect to the Draft Conventions concern- 
ing unemployment Indemnity in Case of 
Loss or Foundering of the Ship, Minimum 
Age for the Admission of Children to Em- 
ployment at Sea; Minimum Age for the Ad- 
mission of Young Persons to Employment 
as Trimmers or Stokers; and Compulsory 


Medical Examination of Children and Young 


Persons employed at Sea. In the same year 
legislation was passed in Manitoba prohibit- 
ing the night employment of young persons 
under eighteen years of age in industry, thus 
giving effect to a Draft Convention of the 
Washington Conference of 1919. In 1925 the 
Dominion Government issued an Order in 
Council which provided for the application 
as far as possible in the public service of 
Canada of the principles embodied in the 
Draft Convention and Recommendation con- 
cerning the Weekly Rest in Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments. 

Another development during the last few 


years is the movement to secure greater uni- 


formity in provincial labour laws. Early in 
1919 the Labour Sub-Committee of the Re- 
construction and Development Committee of 


‘the Dominion Government recommended the 


appointment of a Commission representing 


Labour Organization 


It was not until after Confederation that 
there was any general labour movement in 
Canada, though the first union was organized 
exactly one hundred years ago. According to 
available records the first trade association 


- in Canada was composed of printers, and was 


organized in the city of Quebee in 1827. It 


is not known whether this body lapsed or was 
_ absorbed by the 


Canadian Typographical 
Society, an organization composed of both 
English and French printers and pressmen, 
and an active body in the city of Quebec in 
1836. This society was, however, dissolved 
in the following year, It was succeeded in 
1855 by the Quebee Typographical Society, 
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the public employees and employers to en- 
quire into industrial relations in Canada and 
suggest means of ensuring their permanent 
improvement. The Commission was appoint- 
ed accordingly and in its report suggested — 
that a Conference of representatives of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments, em- 
ployers and labour men should be held at — 
Ottawa to consider the whole question of in- — 
dustrial relations and the unification and co- ~ 
ordination of the labour laws of the Domin- — 
ion and the Provinces. 

The result of the suggestion was the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference of 1919. One of 
the resolutions adopted by this Conference 
strongly urged the advantages of uniformity 
in provincial labour laws and proposed that 
the question be dealt with by a Commission 
to which the Dominion and each of the Prov- 
inces should appoint three members repre- 
senting respectively’ the Government, em- 
ployers and employees. 

The Dominion and Provincial Governments 
agreed to this proposal and the Commission 
was appointed and examined the various laws 
on industrial disputes, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, inspection and regula- 
tion of mines and of factories, shops and 
office buildings, embodying in its report 
standards desirable to be attained in pro- 
vincial legislation on these subjects. 

In the present article it has not been pos- 
sible to do more than sketch the broad out- 
lines of legislative power since Confederation 
to the present time. The Department of 
Labour issues each year a Report on Labour 
Legislation in Canada. The Report for 1920 
contained the text of all labour laws in force 
on the 31st day of January of that year and 
each of the annual volumes 1921-26 contains. 
the laws enacted during the calendar year _ 
for which it was issued. 


which continned until 1872 in which year it 
‘was reorganized; two unions being estab- 
lished (No. 159 for the French-speaking | 
printers, and No. 160 for the English), under 
charters from the International Typographical 
Union. (The latter body was formed in 1852 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, as the National Typo- 
graphical Union; in 1869 it changed from a 
national to an international organization, its 
jurisdiction having been extended to the prov- 
inces of Canada.) In 1893 the two Quebec 
unions were merged into one body under 
charter No. 302, which still functions as a local 
branch of the International Union. - di 
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The first union known to have been formed 
in Ontario was also composed of printers, and 
was organized in York (now Toronto) under 
the name of the York Typographical Society 

_in 1830 or 1832 (the exact date is not known), 
This society lapsed in 1836, was reorganized 
in 1843 as the Toronto Typographical Society, 

-and in 1866 became identified with the 
National Typographical Union (referred to 
above) as Toronto Typographical Union, No. 
91, which is its present title. In 1864 the 
Caulkers’ Association of the City and County 
of St. John, N.B., was established, and two 
years later (1886) the National Typographical 
Union issued charter No. 85 to St. John (N.B.) 
Typographical Union. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, a British organization 
composed of metal mechanics, established a 
branch in Toronto in 1851, other branches be- 
ing subsequently formed in various Canadian 

- localities. In 1859 iron moulders in Montreal, 
- Hamilton, Toronto, Brantford and London 
secured charters from the Iron Moulders’ 

Union of North America, with headquarters 

in the United States, which organization, ow- 
ing to the number of branches which it had 
north of the border, changed its name to 

International Moulders’ Union. Another Brit- 

ish labour organization establishing early local 
_ branches in the Dominion was the Amal- 
_ gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 


Sia 


- which chartered a branch in London, Ontario, 
~ in 1860. The Amalgamated Society of Engin- 
ce eers withdrew from the North American con- 
3 tinent in 1919, the bulk of the members enter- 
- ing the International Association of Machin- 
5 ists, a body established in 1888. The Amal- 
ve gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
also withdrew its jurisdiction from Canada, 
- in 1925, the Canadian branches then in exist- 
- ence forming an independent body under the 
oth of the Amalgamated Carpenters of 
ql Canada. 
é Following the advent of the Knights of 
‘Labour in 1869, a number of local assemblies 
were formed in Canada. Delegates from these 
‘bodies, together with the branches of inter- 
national organizations and independent unions 
which had been formed from time to time, 
met in Torcnto in 1873 with a view to estab- 
lishing a central organization which would 
: speak for the organized workers of the Dom- 
inion on legislative questions. The Canadian 
‘Labour Union, as it was named, met in Ottawa 
‘in 1874 and at this meeting the name of the 
body was changed to Canadian Congress, 
which in 1875 met in the city of St. Catharines. 
Although Toronto was chosen as the meeting 
place for 1876, there was no session held that 


re 
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convention was held in Toronto on December 
26, 1883, with 47 delegates present, 33 of 
whom represented trade unions, 12  repre- 
sented Knights of Labour assemblies, and two 
represented the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council, under whose auspices the conference 
was called. The next meeting was also held 
in Toronto, on September 14, 1886, and was 
attended by 109 delegates, at which it was — 
decided to establish a permanent organization 
under the name of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of the Dominion of Canada. Each 
year since since 1886 the Congress has met 
regularly, and is recognized as the most repre- 
sentative labour body in the Dominion. In 
1895 the name was again changed to Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. In 1902 the 
congress amended its constitution so as to ex- 
clude from affiliation Knights of Labour 
assemblies, as well as national or independent 


‘unions where internationals of the same craft 


existed, and as a result of this amendment 
the bulk of the membership of the congress 


is now drawn from international craft organ- 


izations whose headquarters are in the United 
States. Following this action delegates from 
the excluded bodies established the National 
Trades and Labour Congress. In September, 
1908, the name was changed to Canadian 
Federation of Labour. This body was merged 
in the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which was formed in Montreal in March, 
1927, by delegates from unions excluded from 
membership in the old-established congress, 
who declared that “the Canadian labour 
movement must be freed from the reactionary 
influence of United-States-controlled unions.’ 

In March, 1917, there was established the 
One Big Union, the advocates of which severed 
their affiliation with international craft organi- 
zations with a view to setting up an industrial 
union, and which is also in opposition to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Canada also has National and Catholic Unions, 
dating from 1901, the bulk of them operating 
in the province of Quebec. They are designed 
ostensibly for adherents of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, but non-catholics may be admitted 
as associate members. To co-ordinate the 
activities of these bodies there was established 
in 1921 the Federation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada. 


An organization which had an interesting 
history in the coal fields of Nova Scotia was 
the Provincial Workmen’s Association, which — 
was formed in 1879, and passed out of exis- 
tence in 1917, being absorbed, along with the 
United Mine Workers of Nova Scotia, by the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia. 
In 1919 the latter body was in turn absorbed 
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by the United Mine Workers of America, an 
International coal miners union with head- 
quarters in the United States. 

In 1897 the Trades and Labour Congress, 
feeling the need for reliable labour statistics, 
concurred in a suggestion of the president, 
David A. Carey, of Toronto (deceased), 
“that steps be taken to persuade the Domin- 
ion Government to establish a bureau: of 
labour statistics.” It may be assumed that 
it was as a result of the agitation which origi- 
nated in the Trade Congress that the present 
Department of Labour was established in 
1900. 

From the statistics prepared in the depart- 
ment in 1911 (the first year for which figures 
are available) there were 92 international or- 
ganizations operating in Canada, and between 
them they had 1,531 local unions, with a com- 
bined membership of 119,415; there were also 
twelve non-international bodies with 200 local 
branches, as well as nine independent bodies, 
with an aggregate membership of 13,717, mak- 
ing a total reported trade union membership 
of 133,182. These figures rose year after 
year until 1919, when there were 378,047 mem- 
bers of unions, 260,247 of whom, comprised in 
2,309 local craft unions, were identified with 
international organizations, the remaining 

117,800 members, comprised in 538 local 
branch unions, being divided between thirteen 
non-international organizations with 325 
branches, 29 independent craft unions, 101 
units of the One Big Union and 83 national 
and Catholic unions. 

At the close of 1926 the standing of the 
various classes of organizations operating in 
Canada was as follows:— 


Department of Labour of Canada 


Reference is made elsewhere in the present 
article, and also in the special note, to the 
establishment of the Department of Labour of 
Canada in 1900. This Department was, in 
the years 1900 to 1909, under the direction of 
the Postmaster General, who served also as 
Minister of Labour. In 1909 a separate port- 
folio of Labour was added to the Govern- 
ment, and during the subsequent years the 
work of this Department has been extended 
in various directions. The present functions 
of the Department of Labour are set forth 
on one of the introductory pages of the 


Minimum Wages in Manitoba 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
issued two new orders in June, both concerning 
the occupation of rag pickers. The first of 
these extended Order No. 6 (Lasour GAzErrn, 
August, 1926, page 740), so as to apply to fe- 
male employees in the rag industry. The mini- 
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Member- ; 
Branches ship j 
International Craft Unions. 2,011 179,267 ) 
One: Big’ Waionse . 2. 2s 61 18,665. 
Industrial Workers of the 

Wootldiinsea ca aes Pee ene 6 4,600 
Non-International Organiza- 

Sete a er ee nee ote 296 34,837 
Independent Units.. .. .. 38 12,235. 
National and Catholic 

AI THORS oye wdeteg wit clovgats 103 25,000 

Totals... 2,515 274,604 

The scheme of labour organization in 


Canada is similar to that recognized by the 
American Federation of Labour, with which 
many of the organized workers in Canada are 
identified by reason of their membership in 
international organizations affiliated with that 
body. It provides for the establishmeut of 
trades and labour councils, bodies designed to — 
be the medium of expression of the organized — 
workers on public questions, as well as for 
federations of closely allied trades and coun- 
cils composed of delegates from particular 
trade unions formed for the purpose of dealing 
with trade and other questions which are of 
eommon concern to the subscribing unions. 
The local branch union, however, is the basis” 
of the whole labour movement, supplying 
nearly all if not all the funds necessary to 
carry on the whole scheme of labour organi- 
zation, which, as already stated, did not take 
on tangible form in Canada until after the 
consummation of Confederation in 1867. 

A full account of the labour movement in 
the Dominion is given in the yearly report on 
“Labour Organization in Canada,” published 
each year since 1911 by the Department of 
Labour. 


monthly issue of the Lasour Gazette, An 
article in the issue for April, 1925, described = 
the functions of the Dominion Department, — 
and of the various provincial labour depart- 
ments, including the Department of Public * 
Works and Labour of Quebec, the Ontario 
Department of Labour, the Manitoba Bureau 
of Labour, the Saskatchewan Bureau of 
Labour and Industries, the Alberta Bureau of | 
Labour and the British Columbia Department 
of Labour. In New Brunswick a ministry of 
labour and health was established in 1926. 


mum rates for experienced adults in this group 
is $12 a week, and 30 cents an hour for part- 
time and casual workers, hours of work being 
limited to 48 per week, and nine hours pe 
day. The second order rescinds a regulation of 
1918 governing female employees in auto top, 
casket, leather goods, tent and awning, paint, 
rag, broom and seed packing factories. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1927 


"THE Alberta Legislature, at its last session 

which opened on February 10 and closed 

on April 2, 1927, amended a number of Jaws 

affecting labour, including the Workmen’s 

Compensation Act (Accident Fund), the Boil- 

_ ers Act, the Factories Act, the Mines Act and 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act (Acci- 
dent Fund) was amended to provide that 
where the Board deems it advisable to furnish 
_ better or further education to any child it 
_ may extend the period during which compen- 
_ sation is payable to such child beyond the 
age of sixteen years, but in no case beyond 
the age of eighteen years. Provision is made 
- that the Board may recover sums due by an 
- employer by filing a certificate with the clerk 
of the Supreme Court or of a District Court 
instead of by action as formerly. Provision 
is also made for the payment, as from the 
first day of April, 1927, of lump sums or 
- periodical payments or both to any workman 
_ who, since June 30, 1921, has been seriously 
- and permanently disfigured about the face or 
head or otherwise permanently injured. A 
further amendment raises the maximum 
amount of compensation payable in any case 
from $1,140 per annum to $1,250 per annum. 


AY 


Boilers Act 


The Boilers Act was amended to provide 
that owners of boilers of less than 50 horse- 
power only shall be exempt from payment of 
an inspection fee on account of having paid 
the annual license fee. The fee for inspection 
_ of a boiler of 50 horse-power or more on which 
_-a license fee has been paid will be the excess 
of the inspection fee over the license fee. All 
~ boilers carrying a working pressure of twenty 
pounds or more must be in the continuous 
charge of an engineer or fireman holding a 
certificate under the Act. The Bureau of 
, Labour is charged with the administration of 


Factories Act 


ill come into force on proclamation of the 
ieutenant-Governor in Council, brings oil 
gas well-drilling plants and rigs within the 
ope of the Act. This amendment carries out 
suggestion contained in the report of the 
mmission to investigate the subject of the 
our working week in factories, shops and 
offices, which was presented during the ses- 


An amendment to the Factories Act, which- 


sion. The Commission heard representatives 
from the oil well-drillers working in the Turner 
Vailey field, who stated that they were work- 
ing on a 12-hour shift, and that except in ex- 
tremely cold weather, when they are not re- 
quired to work, their work is continuous. The 
Commission considered that the case might 
be met by an amendment to the Factories 
Act. The report of the Commission was 
given in full in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 
1927, at page 385. 


Mines Act 


A number of changes were made in the 
Mines Act. From September 30, 1927, no per- 
son may be employed at the working face 
unless he holds a certificate of competency as 
a coal miner. A section was added which 
provides for the appointment of district 
boards of examiners, consisting of a district 
inspector, 2 mine manager or overman, and a 
working miner, to examine candidates for coal 
miners’ certificates. No person is eligible to 
receive a certificate unless he is at least 
eighteen years of age and has been employed 
in some capacity underground for at least one 
year prior to making his application. Any 
person who was employed at the working face 
on May 1, 1927, or had been so employed at 
any time within the twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding that date, will be deemed to 
have been employed in some capacity under- 
ground for at least.one year, provided he sub- 
mits himself for examination not later than 
December 81, 1927. A provisional certificate 
for a period not exceeding sixty days may be 
granted by the inspector of mines to any fer- 
son who has the necessary qualifications of a 
candidate for examination. Authority is given 
for the granting by the chief inspector to the 
holder of a third-class certificate of a pro- 
visional certificate permitting him to act as 
overman in a mine in which not more than 
ten persons are employed underground. The 
mine in which he is to act must be specified in 
the certificate, which may be issued for a 
period ending not later than sixty days after 
the next examination. In the case of a mine 
employing not more than five persons under- 
ground, the chief inspector may grant a pro- 
visional certificate to any person who has had 
at least five years’ experience underground, 
authorizing him to act. as overman for the 
time and in the mine specified in the certifi- 
cate. A further amendment repeals the clause 
in the Mines Act which allowed the granting 


of provisional certificates to persons to act as 


shot-lighters or mine examiners in. mines 
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where locked safety lamps are required to be 
used. The section which authorized the grant- 
ing of a provisional certificate as overman to 
any person having five years’ practical experi- 
ence was struck out, as was also the provision 
that, in mines in which less than thirty per- 
sons are employed, permission might be given 
by the Minister to place operations under- 


grcund in charge of a competent person known _ 


to the chief inspector. Such operation must 
be in charge of a person holding a second- 
class certificate. No mine manager may be 
in control of more than two mines and may 
only be manager of two when these are not 
more than two miles apart. The chief in- 
spector may, however, authorize a mine man- 
ager to control two mines more than two 
miles apart provided they belong to the same 
owner. 


Rules are laid down to govern the appoint- 
ment of a check-weigher, which is to be made 
by the persons employed at the mine whose 
wages are based upon the weight of mineral 
gotten by them, attending a meeting called 
upon at least forty-eight hours’ notice. The 
meeting must remain open, for the purpose of 
receiving nominations, for at least thirty min- 
utes after being called to order, and all nemi- 
nations must be in writing. If more than one 
nomination is made, an election is to be held 
by secret ballot at the mine on the third 
working day after the meeting. A person who 
is or has been a practical working miner may 
be chosen as check-weigher. In the event of 
any dispute as to the regularity of an elec- 
tion, the chief inspector may by order declare 
the election to be void and direct another 
election to be held which he may supervise. 
Requests that the wages of a check-weigher 
be paid from the offices of the mine may be 
made by a committee of two appointed at a 
meeting of the miners who have engaged the 
check-weigher. A person who is or has been a 
practical working miner may be appointed as 
checker provided he has the necessary three 
years’ experience and is a resident of the pro- 
vince. The appointment of the checker is to 
be made in the same manner as that of the 
check-weigher. Provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of deputy district inspectors. Per- 
sons appointed to this office must hold first- 
class certificates. In all mines where locked 
safety lamps are required to be used, gas de- 
tector readings or observations must be taken 
daily with an approved gas detector in the 
return airways of each district, or split at a 
point, not more than one hundred feet from 
the last working place therein and a record of 
such readings or observations made in a book 
to be kept for the purpose and signed by the 
person making the reading or observation. In- 


spection in mines where gas has been found 
within the preceding twelve months must 
now be made within three hours of the time 
each shift commences work, instead of within 
four hours of that time as formerly. ae 
clause which provided that, for the purpose 
of the above-mentioned inspection, two or 
more shifts succeeding one another should be — 
deemed to be one shift, is repealed. 
Locked safety lamps used in examinations 
required by the Act must be of a flame type. 
Where safety lamps are used at a mine, one 
or more persons are to be appointed by the 
owner, agent or manager to see that such 
lamps are kept cleaned and in good order; 
formerly this rule only applied where forty 
or more lamps were used. The clause which 
provided that not more than one shot should 
be fired at one time in a working face in coal 
unless the shot were fired by electricity, was 
replaced by a clause providing that not more 
than one shot may be fired at any one time ~ 
except in tunnels, shafts and slopes whilst be- 
ing driven in rock. Signals and guides in 
shafts of a depth greater than fifty feet and 
signals on underground planes must now be 
provided in all cases, the provision for written — 
exemption by the chief inspector having been ~ 
repealed. 


Mothers’ Allowance Act 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended 
to provide that a woman to whom an allow- 
ance is granted whilst a resident of a muni- 
cipality shall be deemed to be a resident of 
that municipality so long as she remains in 
the province. A woman who was in receipt of 
an allowance on April 1, 1926, is, so long as 
she remains in the province, deemed to be a 
resident of the municipality in which she re- 
sided immediately before that date. 


. 


Theatres Act 


A new Theatres Act was passed and pro- 
vides that operators of cinematographs and 
similar machines must pass an examination as 
to competency and pay a license fee of ten 
dollars. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations prescribing, among 
other things, the subjects of examination for 
projectionists or operators of moving picture 
machines, the conditions of admission to such 
examinations, the division of such licenses into 
classes and the work which may be performed 
by members of each class and the places where 
such work may be performed. 


Teachers’ Arbitration Board 


The section of the Schools Act dealing v with 
the Board of Reference was amended to pro- 
vide that the Board may require the attend- 


t 
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ance of witnesses and the production of docu- 
ments, not only when acting as a board of 
arbitration but also in other cases. 


Early Closing of Stores, Ete. 


The revised and consolidated Town Act 
which will come into force on proclamation of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council provides 
that town councils may pass by-laws requiring 
that during the whole or any part of the year 
any class of shops shall be closed on any one 
day of the week after 12 o’clock noon, or such 
later hour as may be deemed advisable. After 
closing hours, however, chemists and drug- 
gists may sell medicines, etc., and other shops 
may supply articles necessary on account of 
emergencies arising from sickness or death. A 
‘shop includes a barber shop or a hairdressing 
or beauty parlor, but not a tobacconist’s shop, 
‘Dews agency, hotel, inn, victualling or refresh- 
ment house. The Act also authorizes town 
‘councils to pass by-laws regulating licensing 
and controlling employment or intelligence 
Offices or agents. The clause of the old Act 
which required employers to furnish the names 
‘of their employees to assessors is also em- 
bodied in the new Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


_ During the session the Legislature passed a 
resolution dealing with old age pensions. As 
originally introduced the resolution proposed 
the introduction by the Government of an 
old age pension bill which should be comple- 
‘Mmentary to the Old Age Pension Bill then 
etore the Parliament of Canada. The reso- 
lution was amended, and, as passed, it urged 
ipon the Dominion Government the neces- 
‘sity for a purely federal plan in order to pro- 
ide adequately for old age pensions throuvgh- 
the Dominion. An account of the debate 
on this resolution was given in the Lasour 

zertn for March, 1927, at page 245. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference 


Another resolution which came before the 
use dealt with the proposed conference 
ween representatives of the Federal and 
incial governments. The resolution sug- 


erence certain subjects, 
ity for sickness, invalid and unemploy- 
. insurance, and the steps required to 
e early and effective legislation in re- 


3 for discussion, including considera- 


ed the desirability of discussing at the 
1 including the 


@ proposed which would have added other | 


tion of the Old Age Pensions Scheme; a na- 
tional coal policy; reinstatement of the right 
of peaceful picketing; continuation of techni- 
eal school grants; the desirability of co- 
operation between the Dominion and the 
province with respect to immigration with a 
view to avoiding the flooding of the labour 
market; and the question of joint industrial 
councils. The resolution and amendments 
were discussed at some length after which the 
debate was adjourned, no vote being taken. 


Compensation Commission 


Pursuant to a further resolution passed dur- 
ing the session, a Special Committee of fif- 
teen members was appointed to consider the 
subject of workmen’s compensation and re- 


‘port at the next session. The committee con- 


sists of five members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, and five representatives each of em- 
ployers and employees. 


Proposed Railway Shop Agreement 


A resolution, which was withdrawn after 
debate, would have instructed the Govern- 
ment “to enter into an agreement with the 
authorized representatives of its railway shop 
employees making applicable, in its entirety, 
wage agreement No. 6 and all supplements 
thereto, as agreed upon between the Railway 
Association of Canada and Division No. 4 of 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labour and covering 
all other railway properties in Canada.” 


At a joint session of the Ontario Municipal 
Electric Association and the Association of 
Municipal Electric Utilities, held at Niagara 
Falls on June 25 the pension and insurance 
jcommittee of these organizations was in- 
structed to make the necessary arrangements 
to enable municipal commissions to take ad- 
vantage of the recent legislation authorizing 
provision of pensions and insurance for em- 
ployees of municipal Hydro-Electric systems. 


’ The legislation referred to was passed at the 


last session of the Ontario Legislature (LaBour 
Gazurts, June, 1927, page 628). It enables the 
Ontario Hydro-Electrie Power Commission, 
with the consent of the municipal authorities 
concerned, to contract with an insurance cor- 
poration for the insurance of municipal em- 


‘ployees by way of service annuities, income 


annuities, death or disability benefits, etc. 


~_ 


‘the general welfare of employees. 
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REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS OF LABOUR OF ONTARIO AND | 
ALBERTA FOR 1926 


Ontario . 


| Re seventh annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of Ontario, recently pub- 
lished, describes the condition of labour and 
industries in the province during the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1926. It outlines also the 
work carried on under the various Acts 
administered by the Department, including 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
the Stationary and Hoisting Engineers’ Act; 
the Steam Boilers’ Act; and the Employment 
Agencies Act. The activities of the Ontario 
Government offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada are also described. 

Factory Inspection—A large section of the 
report describes the work of the Factory In- 
spection Branch. The records show an ex- 
pansion in the volume of work during the 
fiscal year; 18,419 visits of inspection were 
made by members of the Factory Inspector- 
ate in the discharge of their duties in connec- 
tion with the regulation of accident preven- 
tion, hours and conditions of employment of 
females and youths; health; sanitation; fire 
prevention and other matters pertaining to 
In the 
firms visited, 276,649 persons were employed, 
an increase of 16,377 over the number for the 
previous year, and 1,140 permits were issued, 
or 367 more than last year. The great ma- 
jority of these were overtime and contract 
clothing permits. The increases in the num- 
ber of permits and of employees reported in 
the firms inspected is taken as indicating a 
gradual return to normal conditions in the 
province. The following table shows the num- 
ber of employees by sex andiage in 1925 and 
1926 :— 


Employees 1926 1925 
Males over 16 ........ 200,241 188,040 
Males 14-16 .......... 459 541 
Females over 18 ...... 72,564 69,352 
Females 14-18 ..:..... 3,321 2,315 
Children under 14 dis- 

TNIGHOG ‘ustasietre bis ib Ales 64 24 
LOCAL Pawutere ac biakis © 276,649 260,272 


The hours of labour of these employees were 
as follows:— 


Males Number of 

Hours of Work Employees 
45 per week .......... ve 6 oclelee OasBee 
BO. Her. weelk. 1 «ats .< «guweiele. vs +. 47,244 
OF ‘per Week... ive soceey s ve caeet reo eo 
58 per week ..... Sister eis singed 4648 
60 per week ....... kid iota «+. 20,541 

Females 

LO VDEL Wee Keane ot eevee es See SOSLOL 
HO periweek<.scsssos becwoen 910,000 
, 54 per week ;....... a ce wiih 
58' per week ....... pttisricye. «ts iki 
GOODE Weekes. sees. nw oa vil arenes . 2,989 


is developing into one of the vanguard in- 


must eventually adopt similar constructive 


ods do not appeal to patrons.” 


Much care was given to the matter of hours 
of labour. Investigations disclosed the fact 
that, on the receipt of spasmodic orders from | 
merchants, manufacturers utilized all the ex- 
perienced female help available, but were not 
willing during these rush seasons to engage 
beginners. The result was that the working 
day was lengthened ior iemale employees, and 
in some cases they were employed the thirty: 
six nights overtime allowed by the Act a 
order to meet such exigencies. Considerable 
supervision was necessary to prevent this limit, 
from being exceeded. One hundred and forty- 
eight complaints were received during 
year. On investigation, 81 were upheld, 
not upheld, 24 are pending investigation, an 
seven did not come within the jurisdiction o: 
this Branch. Some investigations cover 
more than one complaint. 


Proceedings were taken against two fir 
for violation of the Ontario Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act. In both cases conviction: 
were recorded and fines amounting to $71 we 
imposed. One firm was prosecuted on t 
charges, namely, for child labour, for operating 
a factory without first obtaining a permit an 
under the Criminal Code for maintaining 
dangerous machine on which a boy under four- 
teen years of age lost a hand. For this a fine 
of $1,000 was imposed, to be applied towards 
the education, maintenance and advancement 
of the injured boy under the direction of the 
guardian. Action was also taken against an- 
other firm for refusing to comply with the i 


fine. 


Thorough investigations were made to eli = 
inate any traces of child labour, and as usuai a 
few cases of such employment} were found dur- 
ing the school summer holidays. The ex 
planation usually was that the employe 
thought that children could be employed i 
a canning factory during the holiday time, 
or ‘that the child was represented as ra over | 
fourteen years of age. 


Reports from all districts showed that Pe ce 
shops were being maintained in a clean anc 
sanitary condition. This industry, it is stated 


dustries of the province. “It is remarkable 
how the trade is expanding as indicated by the 
additions to buildings as well as the i intro 
duction of the latest equipment. It is quite 
apparent that the less modern bake shor 


A 


methods or they will find their present meth 


wi 
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Accidents—The accidents reported to the 
Department numbered 4,929 during 1926, 47 of 
these being fatal, as compared with 3,806 re- 
ported in 1925, with 35 fatal. 


The following table shows the distribution 
of industrial accidents by industries and by 
causes :— 


Employment Service—The report states 
that the work of the twenty-five Ontario offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada indi- 
cates that the Service is retaining the confi- 
dence of the communities in which it is oper- 
ated. “Statistical data collected through the 
Service can be of value as a complete record 
of unemployment in the Province only to the 


extent to which all employers and all workers 
register their need of workers and of work 
with the Service.” In practically all centres 
there were indications of an improvement in 
industrial conditions during the past year, with 
steadier employment for a greater number of 
persons and a low labour turnover. 
Applications for work numbered 190,586, as 
compared with 200,068 the previous year, and 
the opportunities for employment reported to 
the various offices totalled 156,995, a decrease 
of less than one per cent. A significant fact 
with regard to the placements is that, while 
the number, 135,331, is practically the same 
as the previous year, 5,880 more than last 
year were “regular” or placements which 


SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN ONTARIO IN 1926 BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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might be considered permanent. More work 
of a normal industrial character was available 
and therefore less temporary relief work was 
necessary. Highty-six per cent of all vacan- 
cies were filled and seventy-one per cent of the 
applicants were placed. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—The 
Board of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers 
reported an increasing number of engineers 
holding certificates of lower grades and quali- 
fying for higher grades each year. This in- 
crease is stated to indicate a growing demand 
on the part of owners of steam plants for high 
grade engineers, in order to secure efficiency 
and economy in the operation of these plants 
and is ample proof of the value of the graded 
certificates. 


Steam Boilers—This Branch also reported 
an expansion of the volume of business dur- 
ing the year. Five hundred and fifty inspec- 
tions of boilers in operation were made during 
the year and it is interesting to record that 
boilers in schools under the jurisdiction of 
Toronto, Fort William and Port Arthur Boards 
of Education were included in this number. 


Industrial Conditions in 1926 


The report notes that the volume of em- 
ployment in Ontario was considerably larger 
for the fiscal year 1926 than for either of the 


two preceding years, according to reports sup- - 


plied by employers to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Approximately 2,700 firms were 
covered by these reports with a working force 
of 304,907 to 350,841. Taking the index num- 
ber for January, 1920, as 100 the volume of 
employment for the fiscal year 1926 will be 
indicated by 93.1 as compared with 88.6 for 
1925 and 90.1 for 1924. 

The report contains an account of the labour 
legislation of the year. An account is also 
given of the unemployment relief work carried 
on during 1926. Under date April 6, 1926, an 
Order-in-Council was passed providing for the 
reimbursement by the Ontario Government to 
municipal corporations of one-third of the 
excess labour costs incurred by such corpora~ 
tions in respect of any work wholly or partly 
constructed between January, and April 15, 
1926, solely for the purpose of providing work 
for the relief of unemployed persons. } 

A second Order-in-Council was approved on 
September 16, 1926, providing for a special 
warrant of $55,000 for a special account again 
which cheques might be issued from time 
time on the authorization of the Minister of 
Labour for the payment of accounts in con- 
nection with the expenditure incurred by 
municipalities for the purpose of relieving un- 
employment in accordance with these regula- 
tions. Altogether seventeen caine 10 1h 


participated in this scheme and claims to the 


extent of $48,906.89 were submitted to th 
Ontario Government for payment. 


Alberta ; 
t ¢ 
i 


The report of the Commissioner of Labour 
of Alberta for the year 1926 contains statis- 
tics of trade and industries in the province, 
and an outline of proceedings under the var- 
ious acts administered by the provincial 
Bureau of Labour. These Acts include the 
Labour Disputes Act (the proceedings under 
this Act during 1926, the first year of its being 
in effect, were outlined in the June issue of 
the Lasour GazeTrp, page 615); the Factories 
Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Theatres 
Act and the Boilers Act. The work of the 
Alberta Government Employment Offices, 
which is supervised by the Commissioner of 
Labour, is also described. 


Trades and Industries—Returns received 
from 1,420 firms covered 24,861 male em- 
ployees over eighteen, 583 males under eight- 
teen, 3,341 females over eighteen, 223 females 
under eighteen, and 388 apprentices. Total 
pay-roll for wages and salaries was $34,991,- 


086.76, of which sum $30,392,724.01 was pai 

to wage-earners. The number of employees, . 
both male and female, increased during the - 
second half of the year. Some trades showed . 
considerable fluctuations, but these differenc 
were levelled out in the totals for the indus 
trial groups, indicating that unskilled em 
ployees make a. practice of phonkae from one 
industry to another. 


| 

The following table, based on ret} 

urns from 

1,420 firms, shows, for the week of me | 

employment, the number of Ns | 

grouped according to wage scales: ] 

EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIES 
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Pay-Rouns 
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Cuiassrrrep Werxiy Wacu Rates (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 


Males Females 


For week of Employment of 
greatest number 
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1,014 123}. 15 
490}. 82]. 3 
888} . 66 1 
1,032) 1 99 2 
1,087).... 53 14 
961) 4 43 4 


Of the total number A employees in the 
rovince nearly 23,000 worked 48 hours per 
week or less, but considerable numbers worked 
Jonger hours: for example, 1499 worked 54 
hours per week, and 2,287 worked 60 hours 
per week. 


_Inspections.—Inspections under the provi- 
‘sions of the Factories Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act were performed by using the ser- 
Vices of all the Bureau’s staff of inspectors. 
t is stated that the operation of this policy 
thas proved very satisfactory as it provides 
re systematic inspection, prevents duplica- 
tion of visits to industrial establishments, and 
educes transportation and subsistence costs of 
vectors. Inspections were made during the 
r of 3,058 factories, shops and office build- 
s, and 449 recommendations relative to 
ty, hours and wages, and the employment 
ildren were made, all of which were fully 
ed out by employers. All places within 
scope of the Act received one inspection 
during the year, subsequent visits being 
he purpose of checking up om recommen- 
on complaint, or where there is a 
e element of risk. 
stels in cities of 5,000 population and over, 
all freight and passenger elevators were 
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of 1926. Recommendations for the safer op- 
eration of elevators were made in 199 cases. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees — 
Under the Minimum Wage Act 2,280 places 
of business were inspected during the year; 
215 orders were made for adjustment of wages, 
62 orders for adjustment of hours, and 16 
orders for adjustment of staffs in accordance 
with the provision restricting the number of 
learners to one quarter of the total number of 
employees. Permits for overtime work in con- 
nection with emergencies were issued in a 
number of cases. Seven requests were received 
for permission to employ a greater number 
of apprentices than is permitted by the regu- 
lations; the reasons given being that there 
was a shortage of experienced help in the par- 
ticular industry. Five of the requests were 
granted for a limited period and two refused. 
An increase was noted during the year in the , 
number of employees coming under the or- 
ders governing manufacturing, personal ser- 
vice, offices and retail establishments, but the 
number in laundries, hotels and restaurants 
remained unchanged. The number of em- 
ployees under each of the six orders were as 


follows:— 
Experienced Apprentices 


Order No. 1— 
Manufacturine ....... 838 169 
Order No. 2— 
Laundries, dyers and 
(el(eeh ath Vey gee deo 261 30 
Order No. 3— 
Hotels and restaurants 795 41 
Order No. 4— 
Personal service ...... 195 9 
Order No. 5— 
Office occupation ..... 2,509 151 
Order No. 6— 
Retail establishments. 1,203 127 
otal) sststten: sheihe 5 Sie ROS CUE 527 
Theatres Act—The Boiler Inspectors as- 


sisted in supervising examinations for pro- 
jectionists’ certificates of which 25 were issued 
during the year. 


Boilers Act—The Chief Inspector of Boilers, 
in his report, mentions several accidents at- 
tributable to neglect of the boiler regulations. 
Two fatalities occurred due to exposed shaft- 
ing, and in one case the owner of the steam 
plant neglected to carry out the instructions 
of the inspector to cover the shafting and pre- 
vent accidents of this kind. | 

A welding operator was killed outright when 
a water tank he was testing with compressed 
air suddenly exploded. Two stationary engines 
were wrecked owing to the necessary safety 
devices not being provided. The regulaticnge 


ought within the scope of the Factories Act «call for an automatic engine stop valve to br 


me” Pe lS 


[a 
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furnished at the throttle of each engine, and 
as these were not provided to prevent exces- 
sive speed, both engines went to pieces for 
this reason, and in one ease the flywheel burst. 

Two hundred and ten engineer’s certificates 
were issued to candidates who applied to the 
Bureau for examination or renewals. ‘These 
certificates are additional to those issued as a 
result of the examination held at the regular 
monthly examinations. 


A total of sixteen prosecutions for violating 
the provisions of the Boilers Act have been 
undertaken with the co-operation of the Pro- 
vincial Police Department. 


Government Employment Offices—Employ- 
ment conditions in Alberta in 1926 were re- 
ported as good, although the number of va- 
cancies filled showed a slight reduction from 
the previous year, which was the best in the 
history of the Service. Of the 60,106 vacancies 
filled, 52,931 were for males and 7,175 for fe- 
males. This is a decrease of 649 males and 
51 females. The decrease in female place- 


CHILD PROTECTION AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


St Bees Mothers’ Allowances Act of Saskatche- 
wan is administered by the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Child Protection, who 
is appointed under the Children’s Protection 
Act. The report of this official for the calen- 
dar year 1926 has been issued recently. Un- 
der the provisions of the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act of 1922 the legislature makes an annual 
grant, to be spent in monthly payments to 
provide support or partial support for the de- 
pendent children, under sixteen years of age, 
of any woman who by reason of poverty is 
unable to take proper care of ther child or 
children. The Commissioner has authority 
in regard to all applications for allowances, 
subject to the approval of the minister in 
charge of the Act. 


No provision is made in Saskatchewan, as in 
Ontario, for the functioning of local boards in 
connection with claims for allowances. The 
establishment of such boards to deal with 
child welfare in each district is desired by the 
Commissioner. “The time has come in the 
field of child caring in this province,” he says, 
“when the citizens in the centres of population 
should organize for the purpose of caring for 
cases arising in their locality, and not expect 
that all responsibility rest upon one central 


Juty, 10am 
ments was due, not to lack of opportunities Y 
of employment, but to the fact there was a 
scarcity of applicants for employment. Many 
more female workers could have been placed 
on farms and in domestic employment in the 
cities had they been available. ; 

Of the male placements 34,632 were sent 
to farms, 1,656 to building construction, 154. 
to clerical work, 1,243 to domestic and per-— 
sonal occupations, 2,067 to general labouring, 
3,194 to lumber camps, 523 to manufacturing 
industries, 11 to professional and technical oc- 
cupations, 2,756 for railroad construction and 
operation, 801 for mining, 1,378 to miscel- 
laneous occupations, and 4,516 for ec 
employment. 

Of the female placements, 1,580 were sent 
to farms, 26 to clerical positions, 2,753 as 
domestics, 4 to manufacturing, 3 to miscel. 
laneous occupations, and 2,209 to casual em- 
ployment. While the number of females sen 
to farms was less this year than in 1925 the — 
vacancies offered showed an increase of ap- 
proximately 100. 


agency such as this bureau (i.e the Bureau of | 
Child Protection), and for this purpose I am 
urging the appointment of child welfare com- 
mittees in places where an incorporated child- — 
ren’s aid society is not thought necessary or — 
desirable.” j 


Reviewing the work carried on under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act the report states that 
out of 608 new applications during the year 
for mothers’ allowance 314. were allowed, 
which brought the total for the year to 1,387, _ 
There were also 268 cancellations, leaving 1,119 
mothers receiving allowances at the end of the — 
year. An aggregate of $325,430 was paid out 
in 1926, averaging per family $24.23 per month, 
and affecting 3,917 children under sixteen years ~ 
of age. Included in the allowances paid are 
912 widows, 181 women whose husbands are in- — 
capacitated from earning a living, 11 cases | 
where orphans are taken care of by widows or 
unmarried women, and 15 cases where th 
husband and father is in jail. There were 
more applications made and 51 fewer ap 
cations allowed in 1926 than in. the previot 
Wen In es a amount paid out under tk 

ct exce e€ sum pai W previous 
year by $31 038, ach quis ? ee | 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Improved Health Record in Canada and 
United States 


"THE Statistical Bulletin, published by the. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
states that the deathrate among the industrial 
populations of Canada and the United States 
as measured by that of the Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders, was 9.5 per 1,000 in 
April. This is the lowest rate ever recorded 
‘for this month among this large cross-section 
of the population. For the fourth successive 
month of the current year, the deathrate has 
registered a decline over that for the cor- 
responding month of 1926. 
In an article on tthe general deathrate the 
Bulletin notes that “a sharply declining 
deathrate from tuberculosis is the most grati- 


A4ying item in the favourable mortality picture - 


‘of the year 1927, to date. In the first three 
months of 1927, the mortality from pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis among the Metropolitan Life 
‘Insurance Company’s industrial policyholders 
declined nearly seven per cent from the figure 
for the corresponding period last year. The 
deathrate for white lives at the end of the 
‘first quarter was at the astoundingly low 
figure of 70.9 per 100,000. Since the mortality 
‘in the first part of the year is always much 
higher than at other seasons, it is almost cer- 
‘tain that the full year of 1927 will set a new 
‘low record and probably by a large margin. 
Only sixteen years ago, in 1911, the pul- 
monary tuberculosis deathrate for white per- 
‘sons was practically three times as high as 
at present.” 


Progress of Health and Safety in the Woods 
In the Canada Lumberman for June 1, Mr. 

. C. Millar describes the progress of health 

nd sanitation in logging camps in Ontario 
during the past fifteen years. The Ontario 
epartment of Health appointed Mr. Alex- 
ler White sanitary inspector for the prov- 
nee in 1915. The first act of the new official 
vas to secure health statistics for the camp. 
fhe records showed hundreds of cases of 
smallpox, typhoid, pneumonia, etc., with a 
deathrate. ‘These conditions called for 
stic reforms. Hitherto camps had been 
on any haphazard plan the foreman 
nt consider the most economical. New 
were therefore issued to govern the 
truction of camps, specifying require- 
ts for proper ventilation, and sleeping ac- 
amodations, so that each and every man 
pt alone, in order that the syphilitic, the 
ercular and ‘others suffering from diseases 
vermin could not come in contact with 


the clean, healthy man, whom choice or neces- 
sity had driven into the lumber camps. Cer- 
tain rules covered the location of tthe drink- 
ing water supply, in order to prevent pollu- 
tion from animal or human wastes—the ob- 
ject being the prevention of typhoid fever 
and other intestinal troubles. Wash-houses, 
for the cleansing of the body and the cloth- 
ing, were specified. A minimum of natural 
window-lighting was called for. With the 
knowledge the average man has of the germ- 
destroying power of the sun, the reason for 
this is apparent. For the comfort of the 
camp-inmates, and to lessen the danger of 
communicable diseases being passed along by 
overcrowding, a minimum of four hundred 
cubic feet of air space per man was required, 
and last, but by no means least—in fact, the 
regulation which is the keystone supporting 
all the above, the Sanitary Supervision Con- 
tract. This regulation calls upon every woods 
operator to draw up a contract with a quali- 
fied physician for a monthly visit of inspec- 
tion of the sanitary conditions in his camp; 
a report of same to be sent monthly to the 
Provincial Department of Health. A clause 
covering the health insurance of the workman 
is also added to this. 

All operators are allowed to deduct $1 per 
month from each workman for the supplying 
of medicine and medical skill, a contract to 
supply same having to be drawn up with a 
qualified physician. Where such contract has 
not been drawn up, hospital, medicine and 
doctor’s care must be supplied by the oper- 
ator at his own expense. One hundred per 
cent of the operators contract for the medi- 
cal care of the employees. 

Mr. Millar states the results of these sani- 
tary regulations: “Statistics given out two 
years ago showed that the above diseases had 
decreased year by year until, that year, the 
number which thad developed could be 
counted upon the fingers of one hand, with 
no deaths, and at a cost to the lumberman 


-of only about ? of one cent on each thousand 


feet of lumber and + of one cent per cord of 
pulpwood, the above estimate covering 
monies paid to contracting physicians, for the 
sanitary supervision of the camps.” 

The above regulations were laid before 
representatives of lumbermen, labour men 
and officials of the Department of Health, 
gathered at a round-table conference at Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, and after being agreed 
upon by all three, were incorporated into the 
laws of the Province of Ontario, and have 
since been copied in every particular by the 
Province of Manitoba. 
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The regulations are enforced by trained in- 
spectors who are posted at strategic points 
throughout the province. The necessary 
grants for the maintenance of this staff were 
made, with the result that there is now a 
fully qualified inspector at the Soo, North 
Bay, Sudbury, Cochrane and Fort William, 
the Chief Inspector, Mr. White, being 
stationed at the headquarters of the Ontario 
Department of Health in Toronto. Should 
an outbreak of disease occur through failure 
on the part of the physician to report some 
unsanitary condition and have same corrected, 
the doctor is held responsible and, as in sev- 
eral cases his contract is cancelled by the 
Ontario Department of Health. 

Mr. Millar mentions that plans for dimin- 
ishing the serious losses due to infected 
wounds are now ready for trial, “When col- 
lecting the accident statistics two years ago, 
Mr. White made the amazing discovery that 
70 per cent of the open wounds coming out 
from the woods were infected when they 
reached the doctor, thereby causing the heal- 
ing process to take five times longer than it 
would have done, had the wound received 
proper first-aid when the accident occurred.” 


Improved Standards in First Aid Training 
in Canada 


C. A. Hodgetts, M.D., director of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, Canada, who 
has been examining first aid teams throughout 
Canada in connection with various national 
trophies, recently stated at Montreal that 
there had been a noticeable increase in the 
standard of efficiency of the men and women 
appearing for examination in first aid, and a 
considerable increase in the number of teams 
entered in sectional, provincial and Dominion 
competitions. “TI have already examined over 
200 classes,” said Colonel Hodgetts, “and I 
anticipate that more than 300 first aid teams 
will have been examined before I return to 
Ottawa. I have found a decided increase in 
the standard of efficiency, and I have also dis- 
covered greater interest on the part of medi- 
cal officers, railwaymen and plant officials, 
who now agree as to the merits of first aid 
training and the usefulness of such knowledge 
in times of emergency. The general public 
also are learning about first aid, so that a gen- 
eral sentiment is being created favourable to 
the spread of the principles of tthe St. John 
Ambulance Association.” 


Accidents in Ontario Textile Mills 


An analysis of compensated injuries in the 
textile industry throughout the Province was 
completed recently by Mr. R. B. Morley, 
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general manager, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations of Ontario. The total num- — 
ber of accidents reported to the Workmen’s ~ 
Compensation Board, each involving the loss © 
of seven days or more, was 753 in 1926 com- i 
pared with 692 in 1925. The total number of f 
employers in this class was 320. 

A strong similarity is noted between chad 
causes of injuries in 1926 and 1925; in both 
years mechanical accidents and handling ob 
jects stand out as the greatest single factors 
Mr. Morley calls attention to the importance — 
of preventing infection. Out of 199 accidents _ 
caused by “handling objects,” there were 78 
cases of infection, and out of 293 mechanical 
accidents there were 26 infections. “These and 
other figures quite clearly indicate that, in 
the average mechanical accident, the injured — 
worker seeks first aid at once, and, in non-— 
mechanical accidents, first aid is not looked — 
upon as so important. One wouuld be almost 
inclined to believe that a little blood is a 
strong incentive to first aid.” 


Ventilation or Rock-Dusting of Coal Mines — 


Criticism of the rock-dust remedy for so- 
called “ coal-dust ” explosions is offered in a re- _ 
cent book entitled “ The Rock Dust Remedy,” | 
by Harry Phythyon, a coal mine superintend-_ 
ent of Pennsylvania. The theory of the 
Bureau of Mines, in its campaign for rock- 
dusting coal mines, is that explosions are — 
largely due to coal dust. In this author’s 
opinion the stress on rock-dusting encourages — 
neglect of ventilation, a more serious cause of 
explosion. According to a review of the book 
in the Nation (New York), Mr. Phythyon 
does not take the extreme position that coal 
dust can play no part whatsoever in mine 
explosions, but unlike the Bureau of Mines, — 
he believes that coal dust alone, in the ab- 
sence of explosive gas, will not oak trouble. 
His central idea is that coal dust helps 
make a mine atmosphere explosive, when 
some explosive gas is present, by lowering the 
explosive limit of gas; and that coal dust it- 
self, suspended in the air, will serve somewhat — 
But he shows 
conclusively that mine explosions are not due 
to coal dust alone. 


British Mine Safety Experimental Station — 


get Safety in Mines Research Station” was 
opened in June at Buxton, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, under the auspices of the Safety in Mines 
Research Board, a body which was appointed — 
in 1921. The ‘Miners’ Welfare Committee — 
have made a contribution towards the ex- 
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carried on in Great Britain since 1906. and 
small experimental stations were maintained, 
first at Normanton, Yorkshire, and later on 
the seashore at Eskmeals, Cumberland. The 
investigations at these stations showed the 
need for experiments on a larger scale. The 
site of the new station covers 411 acres, and 
has a perfectly level position for a coal-dust 
explosion gallery over a length of about 1,500 
feet. There are also level spaces for other 
explosion galleries and for laboratories and 
workshops, while protection in front) and an 
both sides of the site is afforded by rising 
ground, and there is a wide danger area free 
from houses and roads. In the lay-out pro- 
vision has been made for all work that re- 
quires large-scale operations, such as that on 
mine ventilation, firedamp explosions, mining 
explosives and gobfires. 


Tetraethyl] Lead Gasoline Motor Fuel 


- The United States Public Health Service 
_ recently published Public Health Bulletin No. 
163, on the health hazards involved in the 
retail distribution and general use of tetra- 
_ ethyl lead gasoline motor fuel (a note in the 
_ May issue of the Lasour GazerTE, page 529, 
referred to a marked increase, due mainly to 
_ this cause, in the deaths from occupational 
diseases in New Jersey). The Public Health 
Service undertook the investigation in order 
to determine what health hazard, if any, is 
involved in the retail distribution and gen- 
eral use of tetraethyl lead gasoline as an auto- 
mobile fuel. The fear of possible danger 
- from the wide distribution of this lead com- 
pound was increased by cases of fatal poison- 
ing in Ohio and New Jersey. These deaths, 
' however, occurred in connection with the 
- manufacture and blending of concentrated 
tetraethyl lead, and not with its distribution. 
After an exhaustive study the committee 
- of inquiry reported that in their opinion there 
are no good reasons at present for prohibiting 
the use of ethyl gasoline, of the composition 
specified as motor fuel, provided that its dis- 
tribution and use are controlled by special 
‘reguiations. They found that in the regions 
in which ethyl gasoline has been used to the 
greatest extent as a motor fuel for a period of 
between two and three years no definite cases 
had been discovered of recognizable lead 
poisoning or other disease resulting from the 
use of ethyl gasoline. 
It is conceded, however, that this con- 
clusion was reached from observations in a 
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limited field, and that a wider survey may 
reveal greater hazards from the new product. 
The report concludes by recommending that 
a special study of general problems arising 
out of the use of tetraethyl motor fuel should 
be undertaken by means of a special appro- 
priation. “Outside the question of ethyl 
gasoline it would seem from this investigation ~ 
that wherever automobiles are housed to- 
gether there is an accumulation of lead dust 
which may prove to be a source of danger to 
the workers involved, in addition to the 
hazards arising from the production of carbon 
monoxide gas. The vast increase in the 
number of automobiles throughout the coun- 
try makes the study of all such questions a 
matter of real importance from the stand- 
point of public health.” 

A set of proposed regulations to control the 
use of tetraethy] lead gas is appended to the 
report. 


Tannie Acid for Burns 


Industrial Safety News, the quarterly pub- 
lication of the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association, recommends the use of 
tannic acid for burns. “The Tannic Acid 
treatment for burns has been tried out in 
some of the large hospitals in the United 
States and favourable results on this new 
method are being reported. Prominent medi- 
cal men are recommending the use of two and 
a half to five per cent solution of tannic acid 
in water as a wet dressing for twenty-four 
hours, when the burned part becomes a 
mahogany brown colour. The dressing is 
then removed and the patient is treated with 
heated dry air. In some cases this is done by 
erecting a tent over the bed and inserting 
electric lights. Patients treated by the tannic 
acid have a firm mahogany membrane on 
the burned area—healthy skin is apparently 
unaffected by the treatment. The severe pain 
present with extensive and serious burns is 
considerably lessened by this treatment, 
which is perhaps the most effective method 
yet discovered for allaying the pain. As 
burns are liable to occur anywhere, it is re- 
commended that the dry powder, tannic acid, 
be kept in mills, mines, factories, etc., and in- 
cluded in all first-aid equipment. The solu- 
tion can be easily made by mixing four tea- 
spoonsful of the. dry powder in a glass of 
water. This makes the two and a half per 
cent solution approximately. It can be 
sprayed on the part or can be applied by 
means of compresses.” 
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Associations at Toronto, May 10, 1927. 


[ NTER-PLANT safety contests as a means 
of reducing the number of industrial 
accidents were strongly recommended in an 
address by Mr. E. E. Sparrow, of the Imperial 
Varnish and Colour Company, Toronto, de- 

’ livered before the annual convention of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations at 
Toronto in May (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1927, 
page 639). Mr. Sparrow showed that while 
conventions and addresses might rouse 
enthusiasm for accident prevention there was 
no method equal to inter-plant contests for 
maintaining throughout the year the interest 
of management and staffs in the accident re- 
cord of their plant. He described a contest in 
which his company took part as follows:— 


One inexpensive shortcut to increased safety 
in our plants is to develop to a greater degree 
the enthusiasm and inspiration of the man in 
each plant responsible for the prevention of 
accidents. An inter-plant contest will keep 
him enthusiastic every day in the year and 
will also give him an opportunity of compar- 
ing this work with that of a safety enthusiast 
in another plant. 

Let me tell you of an inter-plant contest 
that has been going on between two plants in 
this city for nearly two years. In August, 
1925, the Imperial Varnish and Colour Com- 
_ pany were entirely dissatisfied with the num- 
ber of accidents they were experiencing. A 
good deal of work has been done such as 
guarding machinery and displaying bulletins 
and it seemed as though the more money we 
spent on safety work, the more frequently did 
our employees get injured. From January 
Ist’ to July 31st we had ten accidents, an ex- 
_ tremely large number considering the fact that 
we only have about 130 employees. It just 
_ so happened that, about this time, we had as 
Chairman of the Chemical Industries Safety 
Association Mr. George N. Bull who among 
“ _ other numerous jobs was in charge of safety 

work at Lever Brothers, a plant not far re- 
- moved from our own. It appeared to us that 
if we could reach the degree of efficiency in 
our plant that was evident at Lever Brothers, 
we would be going a long way towards re- 
ducing our accident experience. One day, while 
talking to Mr. Bull, we asked him what he 
would do if someone challenged him to a no- 
accident contest. He declared that he would 
not only accept the challenge but would also 


with him. Being rather reckless, we called his 


INTER-PLANT SAFETY CONTESTS 


; 

a 

Part of an address delivered by Mr. E. E. Sparrow, Imperial Varnish and Colour Company, ; 
Limited, Toronto, before the annual convention of the Industrial Accident Prevention 


defeat anyone so rash as to get into a contest: 


d 
bluff, and immediately commenced this a 
between these two plants. There were, 0: 
course, several details to be worked out, bu 
four months later, at the end of December, 
1925, we had satisfactorily attended to most 
of them. + 
The first difficulty that we encountered wall 
the fact that, while Lever Bros. had 270 em- 
ployees, the Imperial Varnish only had 130. 
As this difference in number of employees — 
would prove an obstacle to every attempt at — 
inter-plant contests, a simple methed of sur- 
mounting this difficulty is explained here for 
your reference. 
At the end of each month take the total 
number of accidents for the year to date and . 
estimate what the average would be for a 
year. Then ascertain the number of accidents 
this represents per 100 employees. Substract — 
this 100 employee accident figure from the 100 
per cent efficiency mark and it will give you 
your efficiency rating for the year to date. 
When the number of accidents in each plant 
is handled by this means of figuring, a very 
fair comparative efficiency rating is ‘reached. — 
The next matter to definitely decide was what 
constituted an accident. Since the honours 
went to the plant having the fewer accidents, 
you can readily see how important this matter 
was. We decided on a simple solution—when 
an accident took place that had to be reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board, either 
for compensation or for medical attention, it 
constituted an accident in the contest. a 
It was arranged on the first day of each — 
month that the Imperial Varnish Company 
would notify Lever Brothers of the number 
of accidents experienced during the preceding 
month. Lever Brothers would then work out — 
the percentage efficiency figure as outlined 
above and ‘phone us back the result. A re- 
port of the month’s accidents would then be 
posted up in different points in the factory, 
with suitable comments thereon. We would 
first specify the number of accidents in each 
plant for the month and for the year to date. 
Next would be the efficiency rating, arrived 
at by the process of figuring already outlined. 
Then would follow the comments, either con- 
gratulating the employees for having no acci- 
dents or urging them on to greater effort, with 
the final elimination of all accidents. At the 
bottom of the notice we appended the three 
words “Beat, Lever Brothers.” This slogan, ; 
; 


strange to say, has come to mean more to us 
than the time honoured one “Safety First”. 
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and we use it to good advantage on every 
possible occasion. In the days before the pay 
cheque, we used it on our pay envelopes and 
even on some of our factory stationery you 
will find these same three words “Beat Lever 
Brothers.” 

The result this no-accident contest has had 
on our accident experience is shown by ths 
fact that from January to July, 1925, when 
there was no contest, we experienced ten ac- 
eidents; from August to December, with the 
contest started, we had four accidents. Thus, 
for the full twelve months, there was a total 
of fourteen accidents. For the following 
twelve months, January to December, 1926, 
we had reduced our total number of accidents 
to four. 

Incidentally, we “Beat Lever Brothers” in 
1926. 

So far during the present year we are con- 
siderably behind Lever Brothers who have 
done some exceptionally fine work this year 
in keeping their experience down to two ac- 
cidents. However, the year is only four 
months gone and we may yet “Beat Lever 
Brothers ”. 

This contest has proven conclusively to us 
that it is a splendid medium for keeping up 
a perpetual spirit of enthusiasm. We have, 
of course, other systems of preventing ac- 
cidents, including plant inspection once a 
week by all the plant foremen, bulletin dis- 
plays in each department, a bulletin board 
changed daily showing the number of days 
since the last lost time accident and other 
similar stunts, all of which are kept con- 
stantly uppermost in our thoughts by the 
_knowledge that should we forget safety for 


just a few days, Lever Brothers might gez 
ahead of us. 

So much for an actual case of an inter- 
plant contest. 

A year ago, at the annual meeting of the 
Chemical Industries Safety Association, it 
was suggested that this idea of inter-plant 
contests be taken up in a much bigger way 
in this Province. 
learned that a no-accident contest was held 
in New York State by the Associated Indus- 
tries, an organization having almost every 
known variety of industry in its membership. 
The contest was held for a period of three 
months and three hundred and three firms 
competed. The result of the contest can best 
be gauged by an excerpt from a report by 
F. E. Redmond, Director, Educational Bureau 
Associated Industries. He says:— 

“At the conclusion of the campaign we sent 
out a questionnaire requesting the contestants 


to designate thereon whether they had a reduc- 
tion or an increase in accidents during the cam- 


paign and also to indicate as to future cam- _ 


paigns of this kind. There was an almost unani- 
mous response to the latter question favouring 
a continuation, the majority advising three 
months for a campaign.” 


- If 300 firms in New York can feel so dis- 
posed towards inter-plant contests, I feel that 
we should certainly be doing ourselves an in- 
justice if we did not look further into the 
scheme. 

In conclusion, may I strongly urge that a 
committee be formed to evolve some work- 
able scheme whereby the majority of plants 
in this Province may compete in an inter-plant 
contest for an experimental period of three 
months. 


All-Australasian Trade Union Congress 


The following resolutions were adopted at 
the convention of the All-Australasian Trade 
Union Congress, held at Melbourne during 
May :— ; 

“That this congress, representing the work- 
ing class of Australia, holding that the work- 
ers collectively have the right to say at what 
rate they will sell their labour, instructs the 
incoming executive to arrive immediately at a 
basic wage adequate to the workers, and equal 
in. purchasing power throughout the Oom- 
monwealth. This having been fixed, it shall 
be the duty of both the industrial and politi- 
eal wings of the movement to take the neces- 


sary steps to at once initiate a campaign for 


its adoption. 


y 


“That this congress, realizing the great 
value to the working class movement of 
labour research and information bureaus, 
urges the unions in the different States to 
assist in the formation of such bureaus, and 
where bureaus exists, to affiliate with them im- 
mediately. That the bureaus be requested 
to consider the following:—(a) The trend of 
applied science to production and labour; 
(b) the relationship of production to employ- 
ment; (c) the relativity of prices to produc- 
tion; (d) the regulation of nature’s resources 
to consumption; (e) the scientific distribu- 
tion of labour to harmonize with communal ~ 
consumption; and (f) or any other matters 
affecting the industrial well-being of the em- 
ployees.” 


Since then it has been — 
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Proceedings at Annual General Meeting, June, 1927 


HE Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
held their 56th annual convention at 
Calgary, Alberta, on June 2-4. President 
John M. Taylor, in his opening address, de- 
scribed the progress made by industry and 
trade since the last convention. “Further 
progress,” he said, “has been made during the 
past year in the recovery of international 
trade. Currencies of European countries are 
becoming stabilized; channels of commerce 
are being defined; and reservoirs of buying 
power are filling. The result is an increasing 
need of goods, and improvement in labour 
conditions is enabling industry to meet it. 
Canada is benefiting by the recovery of the 
world. 

“Conditions within the country during the 
past year have been improving. The cumula- 
tive effect of three large crops in succession, 
sold at good prices, is reflected in the increased 
demand for goods, owing to the greater buy- 
ing power of those engaged in agriculture. The 
immense expansion of the pulp and paper in- 


dustry, with the resulting heavy exports, has’ 


contributed largely to the national trade bal- 
ance. The amazing development of mining 
which has increased the investment of capital, 
and the purchases of mining equipment and 
material, has released great sums in expendi- 
tures. 

“We must be careful not to over-estimate 
the improvements which are encouraging us 
during the last few months. While some fac- 
tories are busier, employing more people, and 
‘turning out more goods, a great many, owing 
to low prices of goods, are not making suffi- 
cient profits to finance expansion and main- 
tenance; in fact, some of them are making 
none. There is always the tendency, a very 
natural one, to magnify signs of improvement 
here and there, and to assume that we are 
launching immediately into an era of pros- 
perity. We have passed through an exceed- 
ingly trying period. The great prosperity 
which the United States enjoyed from 1921 
up to the present, passed us by almost en- 
tirely. There has been a divergence of opinion 
as to causes, but the fact remains that they 
got it, while we missed it. 

“Relations between employers and em- 
ployees in Canada, on a whole, are excellent. 
With the spread of education there is a better 
understanding of the economic law on which 
manufacturing is based. People are realizing 
that there is often a gap between what is de- 
sirable and what is practical. The degree to 
which social legislation can be established and 


by the public—which decides how much it is 
willing to pay. But where this fundamental 
economic law is recognized, study and good- 
will are doing a great deal to safeguard em- 
ployees against the great hazards of life, such 
as sickness, accident, unemployment, old age 
and death. It is not an extravagant state- 
ment, because it is based on facts, that the 
standards of living and working conditions 
are higher to-day in the United States and 
Canada than in any other countries in the 
world, with the possible exception of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand.” 


; 
| 
} 
, 
maintained is always determined in the end | 


Indusirial Relations 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee summarized the recent activities of the 
association in matters affecting the relations 
of labour and industry. It described the at- — 
titude of the employers’ delegates in regard to ~ 
the Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the 8th and 9th sessions of the 
International Labour Organization (the pro- 
ceedings at these sessions were described in 
the Lasour Gazerrse, July, 1926). Referring 
to the Imperial Mission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which visited Canada in 1926 (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1927, page 518), the committee 
states that as regards Canada, the mission 
was anxious to study at first hand the work- 
ing of the Lemieux Act. “Up to the present,” 
it is stated, “it is well known that Engiand 
has not seen fit to adopt this type of legisla- 
tion any more than the compulsory arbitra-— 
tion legislation in vogue in Australia. So far 
as the Australian legislation is concerned, the 
English point of view is that it has not proved 
a success, a view which apparently is more 
and more shared in Australia itself. As re- 
gards the Canadian type of arbitration legis- 
lation, i.e., the Lemieux Act, the English view 
is that while it may work well in the case of 
great public services such as railways, it could 
not be successfully applied to ordinary indus- 
trial disputes. On this point the mission was 
anxious to get the views of Canadian indus- 
trialists, e 

“Tn this connection it is interesting to note 
that the American Bar Association has recently 
gone on record as being opposed to both the 
compulsory arbitration legislation, and to the 
setting up of so-called industrial courts. In 
place of these methods of settling industrial 
disputes, the Bar Association advocates volun- 
tary agreements between employers and em-— 
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ployees, referring disputes to Boards of 
Referees whose decisions shall be binding on 
the parties. This, as a matter of fact, is’ pre- 
cisely the view at present held in England.” 
The committee outlines the history of Male 
Minimum Wage legislation in British Colum- 
bia. “The British Columbia Act,” it is 
stated, “is the first Minimum-Wage-for-Men 
legislation in Canada, and apart from the 
technical legal] objections raised by the Brit- 
ish Columbia employers, there is, of course, 
the solid and substantial ground of opposition, 
that such legislation will inevitably prove a 
serious handicap upon British Columbia indus- 
tries in competition with competing indus- 
tries in other provinces of Canada and in the 
United States, where no such minimum wage 
jegislation exists. It goes without saying that 
- your committee is watching with great in- 
terest the fate of the first Minimum-Wage- 
For-Men Legislation which has been at- 
tempted in Canada.” 


The Association opposed the proposed ex- 
tension to boys of the Ontario Minimum 
Wage Act until further investigations should 
have been made of the probable effects of such 
a change. “The reasonableness of this attitude 

_ was recognized by the Government and Mini- 

- mum Wage Board with the result that a sur- 

' vey of the kind proposed is at) present being 
carried out by a member of the Minimum 
Wage Board. Upon its completion the ques- 

- tion of further action, if any, will be con- 
sidered by your committee in the Ment of the 
conditions disclosed.” 

The report describes the action of the em- 

_ ployers in regard to the new Workmen’s Com- 
- pensation Act of Quebec. Difficulties arose 
over the question of insurance resulting in the 

postponement of the date at which this Act 
jis to become effective (Lasour GazeErvs, 
- April, 1927, page 346) 

In Alberta the employers successfully op- 
- posed proposed increases in the amount of 
compensation benefits, and the government 
- finally agreed to appoint a special committee 
q to investigate the subject of Workmen’s Com- 
4 pensation, this committee to report to the 

oe at its next session. (The names of 

a commissioners are given on another page 

of this issue). 

4 On the question of the eight-hour day the 


= 
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Canadian province that has attempted to fol- 
low British Columbia in passing legislation. 
This attempt was s defeated through the efforts 
of the Alberta branch of the Association, the 
government contenting itself with appointing 
a commission (the report of the Commission 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 


report points out that Alberta is the only 


1927). The Association also opposed the 
legislation passed at the last session of the 
Dominion Parliament to enable trade unions 
to register their union labels. The Association 
regrets this legislation, on the ground that 
“if trade unions are to be given a property 
right they ought to assume the full legal re- 
sponsibility that in the case of every one else, 
go with it.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The report concludes with the following note 
on the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act:— 


“This Act, better known as the Lemieux 
Act, having now been in force for 20 years, 
your Committee feels that it may be of interest 
to consider how it has worked. The facts are 
that in 98.9% of the 597 disputes which have 
been dealt with under the Act since its incep- 
tion in 1907, strikes have been averted or 
ended. It is also worthy of note that there 
has been a striking increase in the number of 
cases in which the parties voluntarily invoked 
the Act to settle disputes which did not actu- 
ally come within its scope, which is, of course, 
limited to disputes in mines, railways, and 
public utilities. The figures are that during 
the period of 1907 to 1919, only 23 disputes 
other than in mines, railways and public utili- 
ties were brought under the Act by the con- 
sent of the parties,—i.e. 6% of the total num- 
ber dealt with; on the other hand, from 1920 
to 1923, 42 disputes were referred by consent, 
ie. 19% of the total. In addition during the 
period 1920-23, 21 disputes involving work- 
men under municipal or provincial control 


‘were dealt with under the Act by consent. 


Of these 86 disputes there were only two in 
which a strike was not averted or ended. 


“Your Committee notes with interest that 
a bill has recently been introduced in England 
embodying the principles of the Lemieux Act, 
also that in Australia the employers are look- 
ing in the same direction. 


“Tn view of the fairly substantial measure 
of success of the Act within its limited field, 
the question is raised from time to time 
whether it might not with advantage be ex- 
tended to apply to employment in general. 
On this point your Committee agrees with the 
British view referred to earlier in this report, 
that while the Act has proved a success as 
applied to disputes in great public utilities, 
the stoppage of which would seriously pre- 
judice the general public, it would not be 
wise to extend its application to disputes in 
general industry.” 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES : 


District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America 


O NE hundred and thirteen delegates were 

in attendance at the annual convention 
of District 26, United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, which was held in New Glasgow, NS., 
June 20-27, 1927, and which, according to 
reports, was the largest convention in the 
history of the district. The report of the 
officers showed that the membership at the 
present time was larger that at any previous 
period. Steadier employment in collieries in 
North Cape Breton was one of the questions 
discussed and steps were taken by the con- 
vention to bring about a more equal distribu- 
tion of work during the months of January, 
February and March, when shipping is sus- 
pended owing to ice conditions. Various pro- 
posals were made in reference to amendments 
to the Mines Act and Compensation Act. It 
was decided to ask the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia to initiate some system 


of Old Age Pensions. 


Mr. Gordon W. Scott, of ‘Montreal, who 
was retained to represent the men in investi- 
gating the capitalization, finances and general 
business of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion, made his report in person and explained 
to the delegates the intricate and involved 
coal business. A feature of the convention 
was a resolution protesting against the actions 
of the district officers, which was defeated, 
being supported by only 29 delegates out of 
a total of 113 attending. There was unani- 
’ mous disapproval on the question of renewing 
the support of the miners to resuscitate the 
Maritime Labour Herald. It was decided to 
hold a special convention in January, 1928, 
_ for the purpose of adopting a policy as to 
future wage contracts to replace the present 
agreement, which expires January 31, 1928. 

; Mr. Ed. Dobbins, international board mem- 
ber from the State of Illinois, district 12, ad- 
dressed the convention, giving particulars as 

_ to the present standing of the United Mine 


4 Workers’ organization in the United States. 


‘ 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


The twenty-fifth regular and second tri- 
ennial session of the grand division of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers was held at 
St. Louis, Mo., May 9-21. President E. J. 
_ Manion presided over the meeting, which was 
_ attended by a very large number of delegates 
from Canada and the United States. In the 
president's address he compared the three- 
year period 1921-1924 with the period 1924 


1927, showing that the latter period was pro- — 
ductive of more satisfactory results to the or- 
ganization than the three preceding years, 
in that a greater degree of stability was estab- 
lished in wages and working conditions and a : 
better feeling engendered between the railroad 
managements and the various committees of : 
the order. Revision of schedules had been 
negotiated with practically all the carriers in 
the United States and in some instances two ; 
revisions had been accomplished. The presi- 
dent, in dealing with the situation in Canada 
stated “that the committees in the Dominion 

of Canada had been faced with a different 
economic condition than that obtaining in the 
United States, which induced them to with- — 
hold general’ schedule revisions until the com- 
plexities, economic and political, became more 
stable” No general schedule revisions had 
been negotiated in Canada since the last con- 
vention, but according to figures quoted the 
average rate, reduced to an hourly basis is 
.6475 cents, applicable to 7,124 schedule posi- 
tions on the Canadian Pacific and Canadian — 
National Railways. The president also re- 
ferred to the jurisdictional dispute over tower- 
men and levermen in Canada. These men 
had been claimed and maintained by the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees for many years, but in 1919 the Cana- 
dian membership of this organization made 
claim to jurisdiction over these employees, 
and asked that formal request be made upon 
the M.W.E. organization for release of juris- 
diction. The request was made, but little 
progress was made owing to several changes 
in the presidency of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees and the at- 
titude of the members of that organization 
in Canada. In the meantime the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen attempted to assume 
jurisdiction over tower and levermen in Can- 
ada, which resulted in another jurisdictional 
dispute. Finally a conference was held between 
the presidents of the three organizations con- 
cerned, and resulted in giving the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers jurisdiction over these 
employees. Notwithstanding the agreement 
reached and particulars of same for- 
warded to both the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways, the M.W.E. 
committee negotiated with the former com- 
pany an agreement, effective January 1, 1926, 
which included tower and levermen. It was 
the opinion of the president “that it might 
be necessary to deal directly with the wilful 
committee of the M.W.E. organization that 
has so determinedly defied their grand offi- 
cers.” The practice of train and engine ser- 
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vice employees using the telephone in con- 
~nection with the movement of trains, was 
also referred to by the president, and he in- 
formed the delegates of the steps being taken 
to curb this practice. President Manion also 
informed the delegates that the organization 
was bending its efforts towards securing revi- 
sions of agreements on many railroads in 
United States and Canada, which contemplate 
increases in wages, the establishment of relief 
periods, either by vacation, relief days or the 
six-day week plan, time and one-half for 
Sundays and holidays, and other important 
reforms which make for better conditions of 
employment for the members of the organi- 
zation. ; 


The vice-presidents gave an account of con- 
ditions within their several jurisdictions. Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, third vice-president, who. 
has charge of all lines in Canada as well as 

_ the Michigan Central Railway, Central Ver- 
~ mont Railway and the Pére Marquette Rail- 
- way in the United States, reviewed conditions 
as affecting these lines, and informed the 
— delegates that six divisions of the organization, 
representing 7,200 positions, have schedule re- 
visions under way, while all other divisions in 

Canada contemplate revisions during the year. 

Mr. Robertson also referred to the troubled 
situation on the Pére Marquette Railway, 
and when he had completed his address, Presi- 
- dent Manion asked that the vice-president be 
~ excused from attending the Grand Division 
owing to the critical situation on this railway. 


- 


- 


Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
~ Recommending vacation with pay and one 
_ day’s rest in seven; (2) Recommending the 
elimination of commercial telegraph business, 
and failing in this that provision be made for 


day work week; 
4 legislative committee of not less than three 
_ members, the chairman to be one of the vice- 
_ presidents, with headquarters in Washington, 
D.C.; (5) Reaffirming opposition to the abuse 
of injunction power (6) Arranging a fund to 
_ provide a home for totally disabled members 
after continuous membership of twenty-five 
~ years (7) Assessing each member $2 per an- 
num for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a home for members suffering from 
~ tuberculosis; (8) Favouring the six-hour day; 
(9) Instructing the president and other officers 
+o work for the ultimate federation or con- 
‘solidation of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
‘Steamship Clerks and the Order of Railroad 
_ Telegraphers. 
- Among the officers elected were: President, 
E. J. Manion, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary- 


S) 


treasurer, L. J. Ross, 3673 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo., third vice-president, Hon. G. 
D. Robertson, Ottawa, Canada. 


One Big Union 


The fifth convention of the One Big Union 
was held in Winnipeg, Man. May 2-5, 
with twenty-two delegates present, presided 
over by Mr. S. Sykes, chairman of the general 
executive board. During the opening session, 
T. B. Roberts of Sandon, B.C., who recently 
returned from a trip to Europe, gave a short 
address, briefly outlining the labour situation 
as he had found it in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia. Regarding the Russian 
situation he stated “that his first impressions 
were not very good ones,” but pointed out 
that when one overlooked the primitive state 
of the civilization, it would be realized that 
underneath great progress has been made in 
the social viewpoint of the workers.” Dealing 
with conditions in factories and the provis- 
ions made to look after the health of the 
workers, he pointed out that in the more 
hazardous industries, provision was made to 
feed and provide rest homes for the workers. 


Mr. Roberts further stated, “that he was more 


convinced than ever, after his trip, that our 
form of organization was much ahead of the 
form of organization in Great Britain, Ger- 
many or Russia,” 

The secretary read the report of the general 
executive board, in which was outlined the 
activity of the board and the organization 
work since the last general convention. Refer- 
ence was made to the seceding to the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World of a large number 
of lumber workers with headquarters at Sud- 
bury, Ont. These workers, it was claimed, 
were influenced to make the change by a daily ' 
Finnish language paper (Industrialisti) pub- 
lished in Duluth and strongly I.W.W. in sym- 
pathy. The report showed that an active 
organizing campaign had been carried on in 
British Columbia, Northern Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. The work in the latter district had 
made considerable progress until the strike 
of March, 1925, closed the mines. Shortly 
after the commencement of the strike the 
O.B.U. sent out a call for financial assistance 
for the miners in Nova Scotia, and a body 
was formed in Winnipeg under the nanie of 
the Winnipeg and District Nova Scotia Relief 
Fund. This body sent funds amounting to 
approximately $12,000, and about forty tons 
of clothing to the aid of the miners and their 
families. The report further claimed that 
soon after the strike came to an end, the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America started a campaign to induce back 
to that organization the members who had 
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joined the O.B.U. In referring to organiza- 
tion in the United States, the report claimed 
that as soon as the textile strikes were won 
in the State of Massachusetts, interest in this 
work waned. The unit in San Francisco had 
a difficult time, owing, it was claimed, to “ the 
discrimination in the building trades by the 
unions of the American Federation of Labour.” 
Continuing, the report made reference to the 
efforts that had been made to absorb the 
independent machinists’ organization — the 
Amalgamated Metal Workers—in the State 
of New York, and claimed that as soon as a 
general move in the east could be started, this 
body would be a party to it. Mention was 
also made to the part played by the O.B.U. in 
the formation of The All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, which took place in Montreal in 
March of this year. ; 

The convention recommended that a ¢om- 
plete survey be taken of the whole Sudbury 
district, and if it is found expedient that an 
organizer be sent there to institute a unit of 
the lumberworkers. It was also decided to 
organize the Northern Ontario mining area, 
but it was considered unwise to attempt, at 
the present time, an organizing campaign in 
Alberta. 

Some of the constitution amendments were 
as follows: (1) That a complete record of the 
membership be kept by the general executive 
board; (2) ‘Creating a new position as super- 
visor of organizers, this officer to be a member 
of the general executive board, and responsi- 
ble to that body for the work of the organ- 
izers; (3) That the wages of the organizers 
shall not exceed $40 per week, and when away 
from home, their expenses shall not exceed 
$4 per day; (4) Authorizing the general execu- 
tive board to call a special convention within 


thirty days upon receipt of a demand from 


three or more district boards or labour coun- 
cils with a combined membership of not less 


* than 5,000; (5) That all members handling 


funds shall be bonded; (6) Authorizing mem- 
bers of the general executive board to act as 
organizers, 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Demanding the enforcement of 
the Child Labour Act of New Brunswick, and 
also the laws for the protection of coal miners 
in that province; (2) Instructing the general 
executive board to print the O.B.U. constitu- 
tion in whatever language necessary; (3) Re- 
commending that the sum of $50 be donated 
to the general secretary for his services during 
the convention; (4) Requesting the Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts to grant a new 
trial to Sacco and Vanzetti, or failing in this, 
that they be granted a free pardon; (5) For- 
bidding any member from holding office until 


he has been in the unit for six months and 
has attended at least one-half of the meetings 
and js in good standing at the time of elec- 
tion. The five executive board members elect- 
ed were as follows: S. Sykes, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Allan Meikle, Winnipeg, Man.; T. B. Roberts, 
Sandon, B.C.; W. Broach, Calgary, Alta.; W. 
Arnberg, Port Arthur, Ont, 

Winnipeg, Man., was selected as the next 
convention city, 


American Federation of Musicians 


President John N. Weber presided at the 
thirty-second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, held in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on May 16-21. The presi- 
dent in his address reviewed the history of 
the federation, giving special attention to the 
events of the last few years. Among these 
were the threatened strike of musicians in San 
Francisco, Cal., and the strike in Chicago, 
which was of short duration, but “which in- 
volved more musicians at any one time than 
had ever been before so involved in the en- 
tire history of the federation, being approxi- 
mately 2,500 members”, 


Dealing with the situation in Canada, Presi- 
dent Weber made reference to an organization 
which had been formed in Vancouver “ styling 
itself the ‘Canadian Theatrical Arts and 
Crafts’, incorporated under the Societies Act 
of British Columbia. This society proposed 
to include in its membership stage hands, 
moving picture operators and musicians, in 
other words, it sails under the banner of one 
union for all theatrical crafts. Its obvious 
purpose is to enter into competition with the 
bona fide local union of musicians, stage 
hands and moving picture operators”. The 
president stated that “the attempt to form a 
Canadian movement as against the American 
Federation of Labour is about twenty years 
old. So far it has not made any considerable 
progress, as the wage-worker realizes that 
recognizing a political dividing line among the 
workers in the United States and Canada 
would be playing into the hands of unfair 
employers. In some cities, such as Montreal, 
an antagonistic organization, sailing under the 
eolours of Canada, has been in existence for 
some time”. President Weber declared that 
“the conventions these last thirty years had 
built well, and therefore the organization had 
the absolute right to hold, without disillusion-— 
ment, that it would continue to do so and 
that as a result the federation would remain 
one of the most successful organizations of 
workers that has ever been maintained”, __ 

During one of the sessions of the conven-— 
tion, an eulogy was delivered by Chauncey 


ae 
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A, Weaver to the memory of David Arthur 
Carey, executive officer of the federation, who 
passed away at his home in Toronto on March 
26. By a standing silent vote the delegates 
passed a resolution extending deepest sym- 
pathy and unfailing regard: to the bereaved 
family. The convention authorized the treas- 
urer to pay to the widow of D. A. Carey the 
sum of $5,000. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Instructing the president of the 
American Federation of Musicians to devote 
such time as is possible to visiting the differ- 
ent locals; (2) Increasing the salary of the 
National Executive Board to $1,000 per an- 
num per member; 
- for Sacco and Vanzetti; (4) Favouring one 

day’s rest in seven and urging all locals. where 
_- the seven-day week prevails, to work for the 

- shorter work week, 


ee The officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
- dent, Joseph N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New 
— York; vice-president, William L. Mayer, 212 
~ Charles St., Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, 
- Pa.; secretary, William J. Kerngood, 239-241 
Halsey St., Newark, N.J.; treasurer, H. E. 
Brenton, Box B, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 
- The Canadian representative on the executive 
~ committee is G. B. Henderson, 50 Gerrard St. 
' East, Toronto, Ont, 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union 


_ The sixteenth convention (tenth biennial) 
of the Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, was held in 

New York City on May 1-11, with seventy- 
es eight delegates present, mepnesentine thirty- 
mg one local unions and three joint boards. 


ce Max Zuckerman, general secretary, pre- 
- sented the executive board’s report, which out- 
“lined the activity and progress of the organi- 
gation during the years 1925-27. According 
to the report, an extensive organizing cam- 
paign had been carried on since the last con- 
vention, which resulted in a number of new 
locals being instituted in both the cap and 
oe ‘millinery trades. In the latter trade, a very 
substantial increase in membership generally 
s recorded. Referring to the factional 
hts “which, at the present time, were un- 
rmining the very foundation of some of the 
edle trade unions,’ the general secretary 
rmed the delegates that the general execu- 
board had adopted a policy of tolera- 
tion, and this had steered the organization 
ar from unhealthy factional struggles. The 


c 


(3) Demanding a new trial . 


to influence all local unions of the organiza- 
tion to do likewise. 


The convention reaffirmed its position in 
favour of the closest organized co-operation 
between all unions of the needle trades, and 
instructed the general excutive board to issue 
a call to all needle trade unions of America 
to meet in conference for the purpose of ~ 
devising ways and means for the establish- 
ment of a permanent needle trade alliance. 


. The.board was also instructed to urge the 


American Federation of Labour to exert its 
efforts to bring about the reunion of the trade 
union movement of the world. 


Request was made for release of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts to be petitioned in regard thereto. 
Opposition was expressed to citizens’ military 
training camps, it being the conviction of the 
convention, that these camps are used to fos- 
ter an anti-labour spirit and to develop a 
spirit of militarism and imperialism. The 
convention aiso went on record as favouring 
the release of all political prisoners in all 
countries and demanded the recognition of 
Soviet Russia and the withdrawal of armed 
military forces from China. 


Some of the constitutional amendments 
adopted, which are subject to sanction by a 
referendum vote of the membership) were: 
(1) Making provision that the general execu- 
tive board shall have the power to elect an 
acting president or general secretary-treasurer 
in case of vacancies occurring by the death 
or resignation of either; (2) Increasing the 
number of members of the general executive 
board from 13 to 15; (38) Increasing the 
representation to conventions for locals hav- 
ing a very large membership, but no local 
union to be entitled to more than fifteen 
delegates. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) Instructing the general execu- 
tive board to continue its friendly and fra- 
ternal relations with the United Hatters of 
North America and maintain its active par- 
ticipation in the joint union label board with 
a view to eventually arranging a conference 
of representatives of both organizations for 
the purpose of considering ways and means 
for a complete amalgamation of the two | 
organizations; (2) Providing that women 


' workers employed on operating and on other 


branches in which men are usually employed 
shall receive equal pay for equal work; (3) 
Instructing the general executive board to 
take up the question of the five-day forty- 
hour week with the various” millinery locals 
of the city of New York with a view to 
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bringing about its introduction in the mil- 
linery trade; (4) Declaring that it is extreme- 
ly desirable that wherever and whenever con- 
ditions are ripe, international unions of the 
same industry shall be united into a single 
international union; (5) Favouring indepen- 
dent political action on the part of the 
workers and the formation of a labour party; 
(6) Calling upon the American Federation of 
Labour to invite representatives of all na- 


tional and international unions to a special 
conference for the purpose of devising ways 
and means to “combat the menace of injunc- — 
tions.” : 
Among the officers elected for the ensuing 
two years were: President, M. Zaritsky; Act-_ 
ing Secretary, J. Roberts, 621 Broadway, New 
York. ‘The Canadian representative on the 
general executive board is J. B. Salsberg, 346 _ 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 2, Ont. 


a 


: 


International Federation of Trade Unions { 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has published a report on its activities 
during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, to be 
submitted to the fourth congress of the or- 
ganization, which is to be held at Paris in 
August. The report states that since the daite 
of the last congress in 1923 circumstances 
have been very unfavourable to the growth 
of the trade union movement, one of the chief 
disruptive influences being the activities of 
the Communists. Many European countries 
continued to suffer from trade depression, ac- 
companied by chronic unemployment. The 
period was remarkable for profound changes 
in economic life, resulting from the develop- 
ment of national and international trusts and 
cartels, and the use of “rationalizing” pro- 
cesses in industry, especially in the great in- 
dustrial countries, causing instability in em- 
ployment (a definition of the term “rational- 
ization” will be found in the report on the 
work of the International Economic Confer- 
ence, on page....:of this issue). This depres- 
sion was reflected in a decline in the member- 
ship from 16,530,000 on December 31, 1923, 
to 18,500,000 on December 31, 1925, the losses 
being mainly due to a fall in membership in 
Germany, where however signs of revival are 
now seen. Four additional countries joined 
the I.F.T.U. during the period under review, 
namely the Argentine, Lithuania, Memel and 
South Africa. The efforts of years to secure 
unity between the Germans and Czech trade 
union movements in Czechoslovakia were at 
last successful. On the other hand the Rus- 
sian trade union centre showed no inclination 
to affiliate, though often invited to do so. 

Among the Federation’s recent activities 
the report mentions relief funds organized in 
connection with a lockout of Danish workers, 
a strike of textile workers of Bombay and 
the national strike and coal miners’ lockout 
in Great Britain. In addition, the ILF.T.U. 
acted as intermediary in arranging loans from 


the affiliated national centres to the Briticht 
trade union movement, these loans totalling 
about $868,000. A strong anti-war campaign” 
was carried on in all countries, and a constant 
fight was waged for the introduction of inter- 
national labour legislation in the publications 
of the LF.T.U., at the International Labour 
Conferences, and at the sessions of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour — 
Office, where efforts were made to secure th 
ratification of the various Draft Conventions, 
especially that of the eight-hour day. 

The influence of the Federation, it 
claimed, may be traced in the holding of the 
International Economic Conference at Gen- 
eva in 1927, which originated in proposals 
made by the Federation in 1920, as part of 
its program for economic reconstruction. In 
1926 an International Migration Congress was 
held at London, convened by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Labour and Socialist International. Summer 
schools were organized by the LF.TU. 
each of the three years under review. The 
workers’ educational activities of the various 
trade union centres were recorded regularly 
in a special press supplement, and a special 
committee for dealing with educational and 
youth questions was appointed. A committee 
of trade union women assists the LF.T.U, 
in all questions affecting trade union women, 
A special committee appointed for the pur-. 
pose has formulated principles outlining 
standpoint to be adopted by the working 
class in regard to the creation of international 
trusts and cartels. 

The I.F.T.U. publishes every week a “Pres 
Report,” issued in Danish, Dutch, English 
French, German and Spanish, also an official 
monthly review, and a statistical Year Book 
It also issues various reports of congresses 
and has started the publication of its “Int 
national Trade Union Library,” a speci 
volume of which was brought out on th 
occasion (in 1926) of the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the international trade union 
movement. et é 
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The report contains a full description of the 

; organization of the Federation; its publica- 
tions; the work of the international trade 
secretariats, the relations of the L.F.T.U. with 
unaffiliated trade union centres, particularly 
with the All-Russian Trade Union Council: 
the Federation’s plans for world~ economic 

_ reconstruction, including the formation of ‘a 
“permanent economic organization; and _ its 
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work for the promotion of social legislation, 
workers’ education, ete. 


A separate chapter deals with the relation 
of the International trade union movement to 
the League of Nations International Labour 
Organization. At each conference of the 
latter body the I.F.T.U. has placed its re- 
sources at the disposal of the labour delegates. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Possibilities of Vocational Training 


‘ | Bees graduating exercises of the New York 

Apprenticeship Commission were held 
recently at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City. More than 5,800 
oe boys were registered with the commission as 
indentured apprentices during the year, and of 
3 ~ these approximately 850 became journeymen. 
_- Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the Ameri- 
“can Federation of Labour, told the apprentices 
_ that their studies marked one more step for- 
__ ward by organized labour in America. He re- 
minded them that organized labour had al- 
--ways been one of the foremost champions of 
_ the public school system in the United States 
and that their vocational training was merely 
‘an extension of the free, democratic American 
_ educational system into industrial life. “There 
was a time,” said Mr. Woll, “when it was be- 


lieved that the child of the worker should 
follow in the footsteps of his father and re- 
_ main a wage-earner, and that higher positions 


we 


‘in industry were not for them. Now, however, 
the child of the worker has a path opened to 
shim to managerial and executive positions, in 
ual competition with the graduates of tech- 
ical schools and universities. This work you 
ave been doing is one more sign that educa- 
on is becoming more and more democratized. 
ere we are demonstrating more clearly day 
ter day that the interests of the American 
mployer and wage-earner are not irreconcil- 
bly, inherently in conflict, but that they are 
utual, and that no situation can arise be- 
veen them which cannot be settled by agree- 
ent.” 

\pprenticeship in British Engineering Firms 
The following extracts are taken from an 
article appearing in a recent issue of Industrial 
Peace :— 

~The great development which has taken place 
ing the past fifty years in the engineering 
Justry, more especially in electrical engineer- 
has created a demand for highly skilled 
sans as well as for highly qualified em 
meers. Under pressure of this need individual 
ms have been forced to establish within their 
1 boundaries means and methods for supply- 
- such training to both categories of em- 


The ability of a manual worker depends upon 
his skill, or manual dexterity, and his knowledge 
of his trade; yet in the engineering industry 
the worker with considerable skill but no trade 
knowledge is still fairly common. There are, 
for example, few turners who know the cutting 
speeds of the commonly used metals. It is in 
such cases that well-planned vocational train- 
ing, where instruction and demonstration by 
an expert is added to practical experience in 
the workshop, can increase in a short. space of 
time the efficiency and earning capacity of 
the manual worker. To-day, when workshop 
processes have become almost entirely machine 
processes, the principles underlying them can 
be taught. It is merely waste of time to leave 
the worker to learn by experience the action 
of cutting tools on metal, the best speeds and 
feeds for various kinds of work and the posi- 
tion of a lathe tool which gives the most satis- 
factory results. 

The provision of opportunities for such train- 
ing is largely a matter of expense. Small firms 
cannot as a rule afford to run a works school, 
but short courses of instruction for the semi- 
skilled worker are in a few and might in most 
districts be arranged with the local Technical 
Institute on a contributory basis. For appren- 
tices and post-graduate pupils more or less 
adequate training is now provided by a good 
many large firms in their own factories. 

It is, however, in the electrical engineering 
industry that the most comprehensive schemes 


‘of vocational education have been devised. At 


the British Thomson-Houston Company’s works, 
for example, the training of apprentices, their 
supervision and welfare, is amply provided for. 
Courses of training in twelve sections of the 
trade are available to general indentured ap- 
prentices, covering a period of five years from 
the age of 16 to 21. Every year at least two 
of these apprentices are chosen for transfer 

to the engineering or drawing office course, 
where they receive training that will fit them for 

more responsible positions, such as employment 
on the company’s outside erection staff, work 
and commercial staff, or a position in charge 
of customers’ electrical plant. Apprentices who 

show special aptitude may be drafted into the 
production and inspection departments to be- © 
come familiar with the problems of high quality 
and quantity output; or those who desire to 

specialize can find opportunities for acquiring 

the necessary training in the design and manu- 

facture of magnetos, radio apparatus or switch- ~ 
gear. The rates of pay for engineering ap- 
prentices run from 10s. to 14s. during their 
first year, rising to 21s. and 27s. during their 
fifth vear. exclusive of a service and supple- 
mentary bonus, the former dependent on con- 
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duct and regularity, the latter on examination 
results. In addition to the training provided 
by the company, apprentices are required to 
study the theory of their trade at the Rugby 
Evening Technical Classes. 

A secondary school or a public school educa- 
tion, a good report from his headmaster, and a 
clean bill of health are required of every ap- 
prentice entering the British Thomson-Houston 
Company’s service. Older student apprentices 
must have achieved the engineering degree or 
diploma of a college or university recognized 
by the company. To such the company offers 
a three-years’ training, divided into three 
branches—electro-mechanical, electrical and re- 
search—designed to qualify the student for as- 
sociate membership in the principal scientific 
societies, such as the Institutes of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. Here the 
rates of pay run from 25s. to 30s. a week, plus 
a current cost of living allowance, which is also 
available for the younger pupils. 

The training courses for student apprentices 
and for’ chemist apprentices are designed to 
give the essential technical and _ theoretical 
equipment to youths who have completed their 
general education at a university or college, and 
who are recommended by their professor as suit- 
able for the profession of engineering. 

An equally complete scheme of vocatiofal 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company’s Medical Agreement 


| : 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada recently submitted a 


‘new medical agreement to its employees on 


the payroll of the Tadanac Reduction Plant 
at Trail, B'C. The agreement is the result 
of twelve months’ study and negotiation be- 
tween the doctors comprising the Trail-Ross- 
land clinic and the medical subcommittee of 
the Workmen’s Co-operative Committee. It 
bears the official stamp of the Company’s ap- 
proval and also has the overwhelming support 
of the employees whom it primarily concerns. 
The popularity of the new agreement, which 
is to go into effect at an early date, is evi- 


_denced from the result of the poll, which 


showed 2264 “for” as opposed to 101 “against” 
the contract. The substance of the proposals 
is as follows: 

For an additional twenty-five cents per man 
per pay, the employee and his dependents will 
obtain the following services, viz:— 

Full and complete medical and _ surgical 
treatment including any and all operations for 
himself and his dependents. 

All confinements to be covered at a fixed 
tate of twelve and one-half dollars per case 
irrespective of services rendered. 


Bivremeiae sen 


' Thus for a slightly increased monthly fe 


training is in operation at the Metropolitadl 


Vickers Electrical Company’s works with slight 


differences of detail. i " 
Although trade apprentices are occasionall 
admitted direct from the primary school, pref- 
erence is given to applicants who have passe 
through a junior technical, central, or second. 
ary school. Like the British Thomson-Housto1 
Company, the Metropolitan Vickers Company 
insist upon a high standard of physical fitnes 
good conduct, and a probationary period of six 
months in the works before final cel ae 
Selected probationers are then indentured unt 
the age of 21 in one of the six otc as 


turning, moulding, pattern-making, armatur 
winding or instrument making—where th 
training of apprentices is confided to qualifie 
instructors and where the boy’s progress is 
tested at half-yearly examinations. Success 
at these examinations renders an apprentic 
eligible to compete for scholarships tenable at 
the Manchester College of Technology. Ten 
free scholarships of two years duration are 
offered annually by the company. These 1 
clude a part-time day course of technical i 
struction. In addition to this a full-time cours 
free scholarship has been endowed by the arm 
ments committee for boys who show outstan 
ing ability and exceptional character duri 
their period of apprenticeship. 


When it is considered necessary to admin- 
ister an anaesthetic for the extraction of teeth 
for himself or his dependents, the same to be 
given by the doctors free of charge. 

All drugs to be supplied free of charge for 
employee and his dependents. 

Employees will only be called upon to pay 
twenty-five cents every two weeks in addition 
to what they are already assessed under the 
old medical agreement which is $1.30 
month payable sixty-five cents every t ve 
weeks. : : f 

Widows and dependents of a deceased em- 
ployee are also to be included in the medica! 
contract free of charge. 4 

Members of the Benevolent Society y “il! 
not be charged for any certificates issued by 
the doctors for the said society. . 

In order to make it possible to successf 
negotiate this contract with the doctors, 
company is also making a donation of fifte 
cents per man per pay.’ . 


each and every man on the pay-roll will b 
the. recipient of much larger concessions i 
medical treatment. ve 
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LEAGUE: GF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION’: . 


Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
onstituted under the provisions of the Treaties 
f Peace, was held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
rom May 25 to June 16. 
The objects for which the International La- 
your Organization was formed are set out in 
art XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 


riefly, to promote the improvement of in-. 


lustrial conditions by legislative action and 
nternational agreement. 

Nine previous sessions of the International 
sabour Conference have been’ held as follows: 
Nashington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour Gazerrn, De- 
ember, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 1920 (Lasour 
dazerrm, October, 1920); Geneva, Switzerland, 
921 (Lazour Gazerre, January, 1922) ; Geneva, 
jwitzerland, 1922 (Lasour Gazerre, December, 
922); Geneva, Switzerland, 1923 (Lasour 
TAZEITE, December, 1923); Geneva, Switzer- 
and, 1924 (Lasour Gaznrre, August, 1924); 
yeneva, Switzerland, 1925 (Lasour GazeErrn, 
uly, 1925) ; Geneva, Switzerland, 1926 (Lasour 
TAZETTE, July, 1926); Geneva, Switzerland, 
926 (Lazour Gazmrts, July, 1926). 

It will be observed that only one Session of 
he Conference had been held annually, until 
926, when the Highth Session was followed 
mmediately by the Ninth. The Treaty of 
Peace required that “the meetings of the gen- 
ral conference of representatives of the mem- 
ers shall be held from time.to time as occasion 
nay require, and at least once in every year. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
erms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
lelegates to the International Labour Confer- 
mee, two of whom must be Government dele- 
ates and the two others are to be delegates 
epresenting, respectively, the employers and 
he workpeople of the country, chosen in agree- 
nent with the industrial organizations, if such 
ganizations exist, which are most repre- 


entative of employers or workpeople, as the 


ase may be, in the respective countries. Each 
lelegate may be accompanied by advisers’ not 
xceeding two in number for each item of the 
wenda. 


raft Convention. 


Is transmitted through the Secretariat of 
» League of Nations to the different 


‘The decisions of the ‘Conference may take 

e form of either a Recommendation | Ore a. - 
A two-thirds. majority | of . 
votes cast by the delegates is required for. 
e adoption of any Recommendation or Draft 
nvention by the Conference. ‘The’. Recom-_ 
endations: and Draft ‘Conventions are after- . 


countries represented on the International La- 
bour Organization for acceptance or otherwise. 
Hach country is obliged under the Treaties, 
within the period of one year at most from the 
closing of the Conference, or if it is impossible 
owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 
within one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than eighteen 
months from the closing of the Conference, 
to bring the respective Recommendations or 
Draft Conventions “before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the mat- 
ter lies for the enactment of legislation or other 
action.” 


Decisions of the Conference 


The Agenda of the Tenth Session of the 
Conference comprised three main _ subjects, 
namely, the proposed adoption of a draft con- 
vention, or recommendation concerning Sick- 
ness Insurance for workers, and the preliminary 
consideration of draft questionnaires relative to 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery and Free- 
dom of Association. 


The decisions of the Conference may be 
summarized as follows:— 


Sickness Insurance—By 97 votes to 9 the 
Conference adopted, on final vote, a Draft 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for 
workers in industry and commerce and domes- 
tic servants. 

By 85 votes to 9 the Conteris adopted, 
on final vote, a Draft Convention concerning 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers. 

By 99 votes to 0 the Conference adopted, 
on final vote, a Recommendation concerning 
the general principles of social insurance. 

By 79 votes to 0 the Conference adopted a 
Resolution authorizing inquiry into methods of 
overcoming obstacles to insurance in sparsely 
populated countries. 


Freedom of Association—The Conference re- 
jected by 54 votes to 42 a proposed Draft 
Questionnaire concerning freedom of associa- 
tion’ and, as it was found impossible to agree 
on a text, it was decided by 66 votes to 28 
not to place the question on the Agenda for 
next year. 

Subsequently, in view of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in this matter, the Conference 
unanimously, invited the Governing | Body to 


“examine and submit next’ year proposals for 


the modification of the double discussion pro- 
cedure. : 
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Minimum Wage-Fizing Machinery—The 
Conference adopted by 80 votes to 19 a Draft 
Questionnaire. concerning minimum wage 
fixing machinery, and decided by 89 votes to 
22 that this question should be placed on the 
Agenda for next year. 


Application of Conventions—The Confer- 
ence adopted unanimously the findings of a 
Committee which had examined the annual 
reports of Governments on the application of 
ratified Conventions. The Committee, while 
making suggestions as to the contents and date 
of the reports, concluded that, although com- 


plete satisfaction with the application of Con- 


ventions could not be recorded, valuable re- 
sults had been achieved. 


Standing Orders—The Conference adopted 
unanimously amendments to, the Standing 
Orders relating to the election of Committees 
by the Government Group, to the secretariats 
of Committees, and to the interpretation of 


- speeches delivered in non-official languages; 


also, by 82 votes to 23, an amendment con- 


_ cerning official translations of Conventions and 


Recommendations in non-official languages. 
Resolutions—The Conference adopted unan- 


_ imously Resolutions relating to old age, in- 
_ validity, ete., insurance; contracts of employ- 
- ment; collective disputes; education and entry 


into employment; and native labour problems. 


; It adopted by 60 votes to 24 a Resolution 
- relating to the hours of work of commercial 


employees. It referred to the Governing Body 
a Resolution relating to representation for 


“native workers in the Conference. 


Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 


bers of the International Labour Organization, 


_ 


"4 forty-three sent delegations to the Tenth Ses- 
sion. In all but eleven cases these delegations 


_ were “complete” in that they consisted of rep- 
_resentatives of organized employers and work- 


~ ers as well as of Governments. 


the delegations consisted only of Government 
members, and in the three other cases the 
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In eight cases 


countries were represented by employers’ rep- 
resentatives, but no workers’ delegates. A list 
of the countries represented follows:— 


Albania, Chili, 
Argentine Republic, China, 
Australia, Colombia, 

- Cuba, 

- Czechoslovakia, 
~ Denmark, 

_ Esthonia, — 
Finland, 


pee He France, 


Germany, Poland, 
Great Britain, Portugal, 
Greece, Roumania, 
Guatemala, Salvador, 
Hungary, Serb-Croat- 
India, Slovene Kingdom, 
Irish Free State, Siam, 

Italy, South Africa, 
Japan, Spain, 
Latvia, Sweden, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
Netherlands, Uruguay, 
Norway, Venezuela. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegates.——Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Na- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland; and Mr. R. A. 
Rigg, Director of the Employment Service, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 

Technical Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates—Mr. L. L. Peltier, Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, Ottawa, Canada; and Mr. Joseph 
Comeau, of the Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers of Canada, Montreal, Quebec. 

Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Booth- 
Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate. 
—Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, Indus- 
trial Relations Department, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 

Workers’ Delegate——Mr. P.M. Draper, Sec- 
retary-lTreasurer, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 
Mr. J. T. Foster, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Appointment of Committees © 


Committees were appointed by the Conte 
ence as follows:— *s oe 


Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 Government delegates, 6 Employers’ 
delegates, and 6 Workers’ delegates, nomin- 
ated by the respective groups. 

Canada was represented on this Committee 
by Dr. W. A. Riddell in the Government 
group and Mr. P. M. Draper, in the Workers’ 
group. 

Standing Orders Committee —Twenty-four 
members: 8 Government, 8 Prepleere and 
8 Workers’ delegates. _ 


; 
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Mr. P. M. Draper represented Canada- on 
this Committee-as a member of the Workers’ 
group, and Mr. W. C. Coulter as a substitute 
representative from the employers’. © 


Committee on Freedom of Association.— 
Thirty-six members: 12 from each group. 

Canada was represented on this Committee 
by Mr. R. A. Rigg, of the Government group. 


Committee on Sickness Insurance —Sixty- 
three members: 21 from each group. 

Canada was represented in the Employers’ 
group by Mr. W. C. Coulter and in the Work- 
ers’ group by Mr. J. T. Foster. 


Committce on Minimum Wages—Thirty- 
nine members: 13 from each group. 

Canada was represented on this Committee 
by Dr. W. A. Riddell on the Government 
group and Mr. W. C. Coulter on the Employ- 
ers’ group. 


Committee on Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles—Twenty-seven members: 9 from 
each group. 

Canada was represented in the Employers’ 
group by Mr. Coulter as a substitute member. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference: 


President —Sir Atul Chatterjee, K.C.LE., 
High Commissioner for India in London. 


Vice-Presidents—His Excellency G. de 
Michelis (Italy); Mr. H. C. Oersted (Den- 
mark), and Mr. Ricardo Caballero (Spain). 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national J.abour Office, acted as Secretary- 
General of the Conference, and Mr. H. B. 
Butler, Deputy Director of the International 
Eahour Office, acted as Deputy Secretary. 


Address of Chairman of the Governing Body 


Mr. Arthur Fontaine (Government dele- 
Beate, France), Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, pre- 
sided at the opening of the Conference, In 
_ the course of an address which he delivered 
in calling the Conference to order and wel- 
coming those in attendance, Mr. Fontaine 


spoke as follows:— 


“Slowly, but surely, in our industrial civili- 
gation, . which is so much criticised, but which 
is nevertheless such a living force, continu- 
ous improvement is being effected in the con- 
ditions of the workers through the efforts of 
workers’ organizations, enlightened employers 
and Governments in touch with popular as- 
pirations. It is a work which will never be 
finished, for, according as man perfects the 
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means of production, it is necessary that the 
workers, like other sections of the community, ~ 
should receive in the form of increased leisure ° 
and remuneration their legitimate share in the 
increased capacity of industry. It would be © 
idle to deny the favourable results to be 
achieved by this evolution. 

“Let us consider certain characteristic ex- _ 
amples during the past fifty or eighty years. 

“Tn Great Britain, in 1833, the forty-eight . 
hour week was granted. . to whom? To 
children from 9 to 13 years of age. Young 
persons from 13 to 18 years had a sixty-nine 
hour week; in 1847 the working day for 
women and young persons was limited to 
ten hours. 

“In France, in 1848 the law fixed hours of 
work for adults and young persons at twelve ~ 
per day. In 1900 ten hours was fixed as the 
working day for young persons, women and ~ 
adult men working with them. 

“In Germany, working hours for women 
were reduced to eleven in 1891, and in this 
year Parliament rejected a Bill Liniting hours 
of work of adults to eleven. In 1908 hours of 
work for young persons and women were ten 
per day 

“You are aware that these countries, and 
many others in Europe and other parts of the 
world, have now practically adopted forty- 
eight hours as the normal ‘working week. 

“Tn association with this evolution in work- 
ing hours, the age of admission to employ- 
ment has increased from 9 to 13 and 14, and 
the schools received children at the ages when, 
fortunately, the factory was closed to them. 
At the same time also, night work of women 


~and young persons disappeared. 


“ Hygiene made progress in the factory and 
outside it, thanks to increased knowledge on 
the subject and increased facilities. The fol- — 
lowing figures indicate the progress in this 
sphere. From 1881 to 1925 infantile mortality 
decreased by 45 per cent in Great Britain, 
Germany and France; and by 67 per cent in | 
Switzerland and the Netherlands. General. 
mortality decreased by 22 per cent in France, | 
37 to 38 per cent in Great Britain and Italy, 
41 per cent in Switzerland and 48 per cent in 
Germany. The average life, which was 36 to — 
40 years in the same countries in 1845, now © 
varies from 47 years in Germany to 55 "years. 
in the Netherlands. ok , 

“The purchasing power of wages, ie, the — 
real wage which takes account of the cost of 
living, has considerably increased. During the — 
past 40 years the increase has been more than — 
50 per cent in Denmark, 30 to 40 per cent in 
Great Britain and Sweden. During the past 
30 years the increase has been 20 to 40 per cent: 
in mines in France and Germany. The move- 
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ment has been held up in the countries which 
suffered most during the war. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that the eight-hour day 
has been established there without a reduc- 
tion in real wages. 

“Parallel with this evolution, and explain- 
ing it to a certain extent, there may be noted 
a great increase in the number of organized 
workers, and a great increase in the power of 
machinery. You are all familiar with these 
aspects of the question. The development of 
consumers’ co-operative societies is perhaps 
less widely known; their number in 1920 was 
four or five times their number in 1890, and 
reached the figure of ten million persons. 

“What shall we say of social insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, insurance against 
sickness, old age and unemployment, a sphere 
in which the marvellous developments of the 
past 45 years tend to ensure to the worker 
means of existence when he is unable to gain 
ordinary wages by ordinary work. It is a logi- 
cal and effective form of the workers’ mort- 
gage on the capital which their labour has con- 
This has been and will 
be one of your chief concerns in the Conven- 
tion which you draw up. 

“Tn noting these facts I am far from con- 
cluding that enough has been done for the 
workers, and that the situation is completely 
satisfactory. 
thought on this matter. 
only the following conclusion: no economic 
system renders useless our persevering efforts 
for the increase in the output of labour and 
the improvement of the workers’ conditions. 
Let us work then with conviction, with pa- 
tience, but with perseverance in our Interna- 
tional Labour Conferences to. accomplish that 
work of social justice and peace which is en- 
trusted to us by our Constitution.” 


The President’s Address 


Sir Atul Chatterjee, on his election as Presi- 
dent of the Conference, said he recognized 
that in electing him to the chair, the Con- 
ference had desired to pay a compliment to 
the country he represented. Relations be- 
tween the International Labour Organization 
and India had been of the most cordial and 
intimate character from the very inception of 
the Organization, and the decisions of the 
successive sessions of the Conference had exer- 
cised a great influence on the minds of the 
Indian people and their parliament in shap- 
ing legislation to meet the growing industrial- 
ism of the country. To his mind, the success 
of the International Labour Organization lay 
especially in the fact that it set up inter- 
national standards in regard to labour con- 
ditions. The work of the Organization could 


I have already said what I . 
I desire to draw 


that there is a remarkable advance in manu- 


not be properly appreciated by regarding it 
simply as an international legislating author- 
ity. Its Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions were having a profound influence even 
in countries where immediate effect could not 
be given to them. & 


Sir Atul said:— 
“The conception fondly cherished by the 


‘man in the street is that production in the 


so-called primitive countries in Asia is limited 
to the raising of agricultural produce mainly 
for local consumption, the surplus being avail- 
able for export to the advanced countries of 
Europe and America, either for consumption 
as food or to be used as raw material for 
manufactures. It is also a popular belief 
that Europe, with all the resources of a com= 
plex civilization, is bound to develop at a 
more rapid rate than the ancient and deca- 
dent countries of Asia. Few people realize 
that, in the twelve years between 1913 and 
1925, while’ the total volume of production in 
the whole world may be described as having 
increased by 18 per cent, the increase in the 
countries in Asia has been 24 per cent, or a 
third greater than the world increase. Simi- 
larly, while the volume of world trade dur- 
ing the same period may be said to have in 
creased by only 5 per cent, the increase 
the trade of Asiatic countries has been 
large as 36 per cent. Examination of statis- 
tics reveals the further interesting and i 
portant fact that the silent and almost un- 
perceived development that is in progre 
in the Asiatic continent is not limited to th 
production of agricultural commodities, but 


factures. For instance, in the twelve year 
period to which I have referred, China, Japan 
and India have each in varying degrees in- 
creased the proportion borne by manufactured 
goods to the total volume of their export 
It has to be borne in mind that the popula- 
tion of China is estimated to exceed 400 mil- 
lions, the population of India is nearly 320 
millions and the population of Japan ap- 
proaches 60 millions. The home manufac. 
tures of these countries are now supplying 
not only the growing requirements of their 
own population to a larger extent than before, | 
but the exports of these manufactures are 
increasing both in volume and value. The 
same fact is illustrated by the phenomenal 
increase that has taken place in these cour 
tries in the number of people engaged in 
organized industries. The factory populatior 
of India has more than trebled in the last 
twenty-five years and the mining population 
has more than doubled. In Japan the factory 
population has more than doubled in the 
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thirteen years between 1909 and 1922. These 
remarkable developments are not limited to 
- the large countries in the Asiatic continent. 
The same process of development and grow- 
ing industrialization is manifest in other coun- 
tries such as Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkey 
in the west, and Siam, the Federated Malay 
States, Cochin China and Java in the East. 
“Tt is therefore only right that the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, in its study 
of the many problems affecting the welfare 
of workers throughout the world, should bear 
prominently in mind the vast numbers of 
workers in Asiatic countries and also the 
rapid development that is now evident there 
of industry and manufacture on modern lines. 
- So long as the great bulk of workers in Asia 
' were employed in agricultural labour in 
peasant holdings belonging to themselves or 
to very near relations, the problems of labour 
- were neither acute nor complex. But the posi- 
tion is now rapidly changing. What is hap- 
_ pening to-day in Asia is probably also hap- 
pening in the great continent of Africa or will 
BAD VEN, LO=M OM OW, 5.055) 5 chs eapens sra.8 6+ wie sv oreidediece 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the profound in- 
fluence that has been exercised on recent 
industrial legislation in Japan and India by 
the decisions of this Conference and by the 
x _ activities of the Office is known to you all.. 
- _ “The miseries, privations and injustices at- 
- tendant on unregulated industrialism consti- 
tute a grave menace to the culture and phil- 
Rsonhy which are the proud heritage of Asiatic 
races. Our ancient traditions and civilizations 
- must be preserved, but they require to be 
_ adjusted to the new environment which indus- 
 trialization inevitably produces. We hope 
and believe that this Organization can and 
will make a valuable contribution towards 
5 harmonizing the serene attitude towards life, 
--which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
3 East, with the strain and stress of a new 
ta Age. ” 


The Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office was presented in 
_ two parts and was under discussion at several 
successive sessions of the Conference. A sum- 
“mary of the Annual Report in question appears 
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Gazette. Part I of the Report gave a review 
of the various activities of the International 
‘Labour Organization, the first section deal- 
ing with the work of the Organization—its 
internal development and its external rela- 
‘tions—and the second section consisting of an 
analysis of the results produced. Part II, as 
usual, comprised a summary of the annual re- 
ports: presented to the International Labour 


elsewhere in the present issue of the Lasour 


Office by various countries on the measures 
which had been taken by them to give effect 
to the different Conventions. 

More than fifty delegates, representing the 
governments, employers or workers of- some 
thirty different countries, took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Director’s Report. The speeches 
delivered ranged over a wide field of ques- 
tions touching the work of the Organization— 
national social policy in relation to interna- 
tional labour legislation, internal organization 
and practice; interpretation; relations between 
the Office in Geneva and the member states 
of the International Labour Organization; sub- 
jects for future examination etc. As at pre- 
ceding sessions, the progress of the ratification 
and application of international labour con- 
ventions claimed the most attention. Workers’ 
delegates complained that the progress was 
unduly slow; Government delegates contended 
that it was as fast as national economic con- 
ditions and other circumstances would permit; 
employers’ delegates suggested that more speed 
might be imprudent. But through all the 
speeches there ran an unbroken chain of loy- 
alty to the Organization and a desire to assist 
its advance towards the attainment of the 
objects for which it was created. Criticism 


-and conflict of opinion were by no means 


absent, but the speeches for the most part 
were moderate and restrained in tone, and the 
general atmosphere was calm and dispassion- 
ate. 


Canadian Delegate’s Address 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer 
to the League of Nations in Geneva, who was 
one of the two Canadian Government dele- 
gates in attendance, took part in the discus- 
sion of the Director’s Report on June 10. He 
stated that Canada continues to maintain her 
interest in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and explained the steps which have been 
taken to bring the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference before the Federal and Provincial 
authorities. It was, he said, intended to hold 
a Federal-Provincial conference this autumn 
to consider what further action can be taken 
on these matters. In Canada great progress 
had been made in social legislation in certain 
respects but because of our Federal constitu- 
tion and the division of legislative authority 
between the Dominion and the Provinces, 
our present position on some of these subjects 
was not adequately disclosed in the publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office. He 
hoped that the International Labour Office 
would be able to devise some method of re- 
cording at regular intervals the progress which 
was being made by federal countries in bring- 


ing their legislation into conformity with the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. 


The question of the minimum wage had re- 
ceived very considerable attention in Can- 
ada. Seven of the nine provinces have mini- 
mum wage fixing machinery. Mention was 
also made of the fact that legislation had been 
passed by the Dominion Parliament at its last 
session providing for the establishment of a 
system of old age pensions in co-operation with 
the provinces. Continuing, Dr. Riddell spoke 
as follows:— 


“The Director in the first pages of his Re- 
port shows considerable anxiety with regard to 
certain developments in the New World which 
might seem to indicate that there is some pub- 
lic opinion in favour of duplicating in the New 
World the machinery which has been set up 
at Geneva for international co-operation. Ref- 
erences have been made to this here in the de- 
bate on the Director’s Report, and I do not 
wish to comment further on this development 
than to point out that I am not nearly so 
apprehensive of what may be done in the New 
World as I am of what we are doing here. If 
Geneva is to retain her leadership in world- 
wide co-operation, she must not forget the 
fundamental principles of international world- 
wide co-operation. Fairer representation must 
be given to overseas countries in every depart- 
ment of the work of this Organization, and 
greater consideration given to their needs and 
problems. If the International Labour Or- 
ganization fails to retain its hold upon the 
New World, it will be because it has failed to 
interpret the spirit and life of that continent, 
and because too frequently, consciously or 
unconsciously, the major voting power of 
Europe has been used to force New World 
social legislation into Old World moulds.” 


In conclusion, Dr. Riddell commented with 
satisfaction on the decision which had been 
made by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to make the Interna- 
tional Labour Maritime Commission more 
representative of non-European countries. The 
action of the Governing Body in this respect 
gave evidence of a growing desire to grant 
fairer representation to overseas members. 


Director’s Reply 


M. Albert Thomas, the Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Office, replied on June 
10 to the discussion of his annual report. He 
thanked those who had taken part for the 
spirit of optimism and even of indulgence 
which had characterized their remarks. His 
report as Director had not’ been adversely 
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criticised. To his mind, the most important 
problem before the International Labour Or- 
ganization was that of securing the ratifica- 
tion and application of the various Conven- 
tions. The number of ratifications reported 
this year was 229, as compared with 194 a 
year ago. There had thus been an advance, 
while at the same time there was a tendency 
for the rate of progress to become slower. 


The Director referred at considerable length © 
to the efforts which were being made to se-— 


cure the ratification of the various Draft Con- 
ventions, with particular reference to the 
Eight-Hour Day. The problem of ratifica- 
tion of Conventions involved constitutional 
and economic questions, but it was above all 
a political and moral problem and the pro- 
gress made in this sphere depended, therefore, 
on the goodwill which existed in the various 
States. The great source of improvement in 
the authority and strength of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization lay in the con- 
stant development of working class conscious- 
ness and the aspiration of all producers and 
workers in the great industrial countries to- 
wards a more dignified and worthy life. 
sonality should be developed by the provision 
of greater leisure for the workers and by the 
elimination of the fearful scourge of unem- 
ployment. At the moment the workers’ aims 
were divided; nevertheless all were in agree- 
ment in demanding ratification of the Con- 
ventions. 

In conclusion, the Director quoted the fol- 
lowing words which he had read recently on 
the library door of an economic institute in 
Kiel: “For the man whose soul in times of 
doubt is doubting, does but make the evil 
greater and spread it farther abroad. But 
he who goes steadfastly forward to bring the 
idea to reality, moulds the world to his will.” 


Credentials Committee’s Report 


The Credentials Committee, in its report, 
stated that the total number of delegates ta 
the Conference was 145, representing 43 states, 
Only 142 delegates, however, were entitled to 
vote. The employers’ delegates of South 
Africa, Brazil and Norway were entitled to 


take part in the discussions alone, since the 


governments of these countries had not ap 


pointed workers’ delegates. Several countries. 


had sent delegations consisting only of Goy- 


ernment members. This year the countries" 
with incomplete delegates were, however, less” 


numerous than on former occasions. INE 
Protests had been lodged against the ab- 


sence of a South African workers’ delegate 
and against the appointment of the Czecho~ 
slovak workers’ delegate, the technical adviser 


\ 
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to the Hungarian workers’ delegate, the Italian 
workers’ delegate, the Bulgarian workers’ dele- 
gate and the One workers’ delegate. These 
protests were investigated by Committee. 
With regard to the Hungarian workers’ ad- 
viser, the Committee considered that the pro- 
test nad not be accepted. 
In the case of the Cuban workers’ delegate, 
it was found that the nomination had not 
been made in a manner contrary to Article 
389 of the Treaty, but that the procedure 
adopted by the Government differed from that 
_ followed in previous years. The Committee 
— expressed a wish that in future the Govern- 
ment wceuld resume its former custom. 


The majority of the Credentials Committee 
joined in the hope that next year the Czecho- 
slavak Government would endeavour to ar- 
rive at an agreement between the various 
_ workers’ organizations of that country. The 
_ Workers’ Representative on the Committee 
_ considered that the Government had failed to 
observe the Treaty by omitting to consult 
~ the Trade Union Federation, composed of the 
~ German Trade Unions and the Czechoslavak 
_ Trade Unions. 
_ The Committee, while unable to agree that 
the appointment of the Bulgarian workers’ 
- delegate was contrary to Article 389 of the 
- Treaty, considered that there had been a mis- 
- understanding by the Government of the ex- 
- pression “the most representative organiza- 
_ tions” and -hoped that the Government would 
take steps to remedy this state of affairs next 
year. 

_ Protests against the selection of the Italian 
- workers’ delegate were based on the ground 
_ that this nomination was made in violation 
of the letter and spirit of Article 389 of the 
‘Treaty, as the Fascist corporations could not 
_-be regarded as representing the interests and 
a aspirations of the Italian workers. The Italian 
4 delegation in reply contended that the Na- 
tional Confederation of Fascist Trade Unions 
i: was really the most representative organiza- 

‘tion of the Italian workers. The majority re- 

port of the Committee expressed the view that 

- the Italian workers’ delegate and his advisers 
- were appointed in accordance with Article 389. 
A ~The Workers’ Representative on the Commit- 
_ tee, however, presented a minority report in 
which he contested the claims of the Italian 
delegation on the ground that freedom of as- 
‘sociation and trade union rights were com- 
pletely denied by both law and practice in 
Italy, and that the Fascist corporations did 
not and could not represent the workers’ in- 
terests. The protest against the credentials of 
the Italian workers was supported by a mem- 
orandum which purported to show that in 
Italy freedom of association did not exist. In 
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support of the opposite view, the Italian Gov- 
ernment presented a statement to the effect 
that the National Confederation of Fascist 
Trade Unions not only comprised the im- 
mense, majority of Italian workers, but also 
constituted under Italian law the only organi- 
zation entitled to represent Italian workers 
as a whole. 

The reports submitted by the Credentials 
Committee were adopted in all cases. In the 
case of the report’ on the credentials of the 
Italian workers’ delegate, the Committee re- 
port was confirmed by 82 votes to 32. 


Sickness Insurance 


The Committee to which the subject of 
Sickness Insurance had been referred sub- 
mitted two proposed Draft Conventions, one 
relating to sickness insurance for workers in 
industry and commerce, out-workers and 
domestic servants, and the other relating to 
agriculture. These two Draft Conventions, 
as drafted by the Committee, were in iden- 
tical terms, relating to industry, commerce, 
out-workers and domestic servants in the one 
ease, and to agricultural workers in the other. 

The report of the Committee was discussed 
at considerable length in the Conference. A 
number of amendments were proposed in the 
course of the discussion but none of these 
was adopted and the Draft Conventions were, 
therefore, approved in the form in which they 
had come from the Committee. 

The Committee further proposed the adop- 
tion of a Recommendation and a Resolution 
concerning the general principles of sickness 
insurance, which were both adopted by the 
Conference without division. 


Freedom of Association 


As already intimated, the proposed draft 
questionnaire on the subject of Freedom of 
Association was rejected by the Conference, 
and as it was found impossible to agree on 
a text, this question will not appear on the 
agenda of the Conference next year as had 


‘previously been intended, At the opening of 


the Conference the subject of Freedom of 
Agsociation was referred to a Committee for 
examination and report. The Committee 
prepared a draft questionnaire for submission 
to the various member states of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, with the object 
of obtaining data on which the International 
Labour Office could draft a Convention or 
Recommendation for submission to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference next year. The 
Committee in its report pointed out that the 
right of association for all lawful purposes 
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by the employed as well as by employers 
was among the principles affirmed in the Peace 
Treaties. The Chairman of the Committee 
in submitting the report called attention to 
certain questions which had arisen, notably 
the extent to which freedom of association 
should .be dealt with by international labour 
legislation; the question of safeguarding in- 
dividual liberty, which as a matter of fact 
was a subject for the sovereign laws of each 
country; and the desire of the Polish Gov- 
ernment to include intellectual workers in 
the proposed questionnaire. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, one of the two Canadian 
government delegates, who was a member of 
the Committee on Freedom of Association, in 
discussing certain amendments proposed to 
the draft questionnaire as submitted to the 
conference by the Committee, expressed the 
opinion that a simple form of questionnaire, 
which would confine itself very largely to the 
principle of freedom of association, was best 
calculated to elicit from the Governments 
of the member states full and clear state- 
ments of their views regarding the subject. 
He pointed out that this was only the first 
discussion of the matter, and that under the 
double discussion procedure nothing final or 
conclusive could be reached at that con- 
ference. He indicated that his votes on the 
questionnaire, as drafted by the Committee, 
and the amendments relating thereto, would 
be in accordance with the conditions pre- 
vailing in Canada, which were in the main 
considered by the Government, the employers 
and the organized workers, to be tolerably 
satisfactory. The Criminal Code of Canada 
made it an offence for two or more persons 
to do or procure to be done any unlawful act 
in restraint of trade. For the purpose of 
exempting trade unions from the application 
of this section another section had been em- 
hodied in the Code providing that “the pur- 
poses of a trade union are not by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade un- 
lawful within the meaning of the preceding 
section.” He also pointed out that the Trade 
Union Act of Canada provides that “the pur- 
poses of any trade union shall not by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade, 
be deemed to be unlawful so as to render 
any member of such trade union liable to 
criminal prosecution for conspiracy or other- 
wise, or so as to render void or viodable any 
agreement or trust.” Further, the Government 
of Canada had in 1918 passed an order-in- 
council, one clause of which specifically as- 
serted the right of workers to organize, in the 
following terms: “ All employees have a right 
_ to organize in trades unions and this right 
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shall not be denied or interfered with in any 
manner whatsoever, and through their chosen 
representatives they should be permitted and 
encouraged to negotiate with employers eon- { 
cerning working conditions, rates of pay, and 
other grievances.” Again, in the year 119 
and prior to the holding of the Washington 
conference, a Royal Commission on Industrial — 
Relations appointed by the Government of t 
Canada, had, following an exhaustive investi- 
gation, asserted their belief that “the day has 
passed when any employer should deny his_ 
employees the right to organize,” and ex- 
pressed the view “that employers gain nothing 
by their opposition, because, notwithstanding 
such opposition, their employees do organize, 
and the refusal thereby creates in their minds 
a rankling sense of injustice.” Mr. Rigg con- 
tinued: “This sentiment has been approved — 
and re-echoed by responsible Ministers of — 
the Crown, including the Prime Minister of 
Canada, as well as many other public minded — 
individuals. I am not attempting to convey 
the impression that we have no industrial 
disputes in Canada, or that the relations 
existing between employers and employees 
are ideal. I do, however, maintain, that it 
is true that a large measure of sympathetic 
understanding does exist between employers 
and their organized workers, 
materially to reduce strain and friction. 
have not attained Utopia, but we are heading 
in the right direction.” q 
Mr. Mertens, the Workers’: Delegate from 
Belgium, submitted certain amendments to 
the Committee’s report desired by the Work 
ers’ group in attendance at the Conference 
The amendments proposed by Mr. Mertens 
were rejected by a vote of the Conference. 
The vote on the draft questionnaire as a 
whole was deferred until a later sitting. Be 
fore this vote was taken, Mr. Mertens state 
that the Workers’ Group would vote against 
the questionnaire and against placing the 
question on the agenda of the next Session 
of the Conference. No one, he said, attached 
more importance to the right of association 
than did the workers. The possibility of 
obtaining a Convention to protect trade union 
liberty in those countries where the workers 
were not sufficiently strong to protect that 
liberty themselves was regarded as very im: 
portant. It was at the request of the workers 
that this question was placed on the agenda 
of the present session. In view, however, of 
the refusal of the Conference to accept a 
questionnaire which would really afford pro- 
tection for the rights of the workers, and par- 
ticularly in view of the decision to accept 
certain phrases proposed by Governments who 
were oppressing the workers in their own 
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countries, Mr. Mertens stated that the work- 

ers’ group would take the action indicated 
_ above. On a vote, the draft questionnaire was 
rejected by 54 to 42, and was, thereupon, re- 
ferred back to the Committee for further con- 
sideration. A compromise proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Committee but was rejected. 
The workers’ group in the Committee stated 
that it was impossible for them to accept the 
text as proposed and that in view of this 
situation they would vote against the placing 
of the question on the agenda of the next ses- 
sion of the Conference. 

The employers’ group of the committee also 
stated that they could not accept the ques- 
tionnaire which did not embody features that 
_they regarded as essential. In these circum- 
stances, the Committee had nothing to pro- 
- pose to the Conference. 
| On receipt of the committee report, it was 
decided by 66 votes (mainly employers and 
- worker) to 28 votes (mainly governments) not 
~ to consider this subject at next year’s Con- 
ference. 


Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 


_ The report of the Committee of the Con- 
- ference on Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
_ “jn trades in which organization of employers 
ae. and workers is defective, and where wages are 
exceptionally low, with special reference to the 
- home-working trades,” was discussed at con- 
-siderable length in the Conference and was 
adopted without amendment. The question- 
naire as framed by the Committee leaves open 
~ the two most important questions of principle 
‘involved, namely: (1) whether the ultimate 
“action adopted by the Conference should refer 
to both home-working and other trades, or 
only to one or the other; and (2) whether this 
action should take the form of a Convention 
or a Recommendation, or of a Convention 
for one subject and a Recommendation for 
“the other. Complete freedom is therefore left 
to the Governments to reply as they think 
best on these points. 
Draft Questionnaire 

_ The Draft Questionnaire on Minimum 
- Wage-Fixing Machinery approved. by the 
Conference is as follows:— 


sabi 


1. Do you consider that the Conference should 
- adopt proposals dealing with methods of mini- 
mum wage-fixing in home-working and other 
* trades or in parts of such trades in which:— 
_ (a) No arrangements exist for the effective 


regulation of wages by collective agree- 
ment or otherwise, and 


- (b) Wages are exceptionally low? 
2. Do you consider that a definition of (a) 


uld be included in any proposals which may 
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be adopted by the Conference? What defini- 


tions do you propose? 


3. Do you consider that it is for the Govern- 
ment of each country to decide, having regard 
to the conditions of the country, which are the 
home-working and other trades covered by 
Question 1? 


4. What criteria (if any) would you propose 
to adopt for determining in which trades there 
are: 

(a) No arrangements for the effective regu- 

lation of wages; 


(b) Exceptionally low wages? 


5. Do yon consider that some provision should 
be made for a basis for fixing minimum wages? 
If so, what basis do you suggest? . 


6. Do you consider that the 
should: i 
(a) Lay down the method or methods upon 
which the minimum wages should be 
fixed? 2 
If so, what method or methods do you 
propose? Or : 
(b) Confine itself to laying down general 
principles? 
If so, what principles do you suggest? 
If not, 


7. Do you consider that it is for the Govern- 
ment of each country to decide, having regard 
to the administrative practice of the country, 
the method or methods to be introduced in 
fixing minimum wages in the home-working 
and other trades covered Question 1? 


8. Do you consider that any such method 
should make provision for full preliminary 
consultation with representatives of the trade 
concerned, including representatives of organiza- 
tions of employers and workers (if any) and 
with any other persons specially qualified by 
their trade or functions to be usefully con- 
sulted? 


9. Do you consider that employers and wor- 
kers should be represented on the wage-fixing 
body? If so, do you consider that they should 
be represented in equal numbers? 


10. Do you consider that any minimum wage- 
fixing body should contain an independent per- 
son or persons? 


11. What methods do you consider should be 
adopted in selecting and appointing: 
(a) The representatives of employers and 
workers, 
(b) The independent person or persons? 


12. What systems of inspection, general 
supervision and enforcement do you propose 
for ensuring the payment of wages in the 
trades concerned at not less than the rates 
fixed? 


13. Do you consider that the Governments 
should communicate to the International La- 
bour Office, either in the annual report fur- 
nished in accordance with Article 408 of the 
Treaty or otherwise in the case. of- a Recom- 
mendation, the list of trades in which the 
system of fixing minimum wages has been ap- 
plied, together with the approximate number 
of workers covered, and a general statement 
on the minimum rates of wages and other con- 
ditions established in the trades concerned? 


Conference 
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14. Do you consider that the Conference 
should proceed by way of a draft Conven- 
tion or a Recommendation or both? If the 
latter, in what respects should either form 
of decision be adopted? 


Standing Orders of the Conference 


The Report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, presented by Mr. Mahaim, Govern- 
ment delegate from Belgium, dealt with «a 
number of proposals for the amendment of 
the Standing Orders of the Conference, em- 
anating from the Eighth and Ninth Sessions 
of the Conference and from the German Goy- 
ernment. The following were the main points 
of the Report, which after some discussion, 
was adopted: 


The Committee proposed the adoption of 
amendments to Article 21 of the Standing 
Orders, intended to regulate and facilitate 
the election of members of Committees by 
the Government ' Group. 


The Committee recommended the rejection 
of a proposed amendment to Article 7, relat- 
ing to the appointment of substitute mem- 
bers of Committees. 


The Committee recommended the rejection 
of an amendment for the establishment of 
proportional representation in the Group elec- 
tions, on the ground that the question was 
one which could be left to the discretion of 
the Groups themselves. 


The Committee recommended that — no 
amendment should be made with regard to 
the validity of protests by international in- 


dustrial organizations against the appoint- 


ment of non-Government delegates to the 
Conference, being of the opinion that the 
Credentials Committee had the right to ex- 
amine protests against credentials, by whom- 
soever they might be made. 


The Committee recommended an amend- 
ment to Article 21 to validate the procedure 
hitherto followed by the Groups in entrusting 
the office of secretaries of the Groups to per- 
sons who were neither delegates nor technical 
advisers. 


The Committee recommended an amend- 
ment to Article 11, relating to the interpreta- 
tion of speeches made in the Conference in 
languages other than the official languages— 
English and French. Article 11 as it stood 
provided that a delegate might speak in his 
own language, but his delegation must pro- 
vide for a summarized translation into one of 
the two official languages by an interpreter 
attached to the delegation. The amendment 
was for the addition of the words “unless an 


interpreter in the Conference for the otal 
languages can be placed at its disposal by the; 


Secretariat of the Conference.” 


Use of the German Language 


A report was also received from the Stand-. 
ing Orders Committee of the Conference andi 
adopted on the question of a German oficial 
text of Draft Conventions and Recommen 
tions. The report recommended the additi 
to Article 6 of the Standing Orders of the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: | 

After the adoption of the French a 

English authentic texts, official translations| 
~of the Draft Conventions and Recomm 

dations may, at the request of intere 


translations as authoritative in their 


Conventions and Recommendations. 


The report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee was adopted by 82 votes to 23. 


Turkey and the International Labour _ 
Organization 
Greetings were extended by the Conference 
to His Excellency Shukri Kaya Bey, Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Turkish Parliament, who was attending tl 
Conference as observer on behalf of the Turk- 
ish Republic. The President of the Confe: 
ence mentioned that relations had alread 
been established between the International 
Labour Organization and the Turkish G 
ernment and that the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Turkish Republic offered 
further evidence of the interest of his Govern 
ment in labour questions. His Excellency 
Shukri Kaya Bey in reply stated that tl 
Turkish Republic, after accomplishing it 
social revolution—for example the suppres 
sion of polygamy and the adoption of a ne 


pressed the hope that the work of the ’ 
national Labour Conference woul bane crown 
with success. 
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Resolutions of the Conference 


The Conference considered a number of 
Resolutions submitted by delegates which had 
been examined (and in some cases revised) 
by the Selection Committee. The texts of 
these Resolutions follow:— 


' Sickness Insurance 


The following Resolution was adopted 

- unanimously on recommendation of the com- 

mittee of the Conference which had also dealt 

__ with the Draft Convention and Recommenda- 
tion concerning sickness insurance:— 


Whereas in certain regions of several 
' countries, both European and extra-Huro- 
pean, the organization of the medical benefit 
of compulsory sickness insurance meets with 
great obstacles arising out of the sparse- 
ness of the population, the long distances 
and the scarcity or difficulty of the means 
of communication; 

Whereas these obstacles also arise in 
connection with the organization and work- 
ing of the general health services and poor 

relief system, and for this reason experi- 
_ ments have been made, and methods yield- 
- ing useful results have been employed in 
- order to overcome them, among those 
methods being the following:— 

(a) The unification of all health services 
in such a way as to provide the population 
with the benefit and the doctor with ade- 
quate remuneration ; 

(b) The diffusion of general instruction 
on health matters, the authorization of 
nurses, practitioners, midwives and other 
persons engaged in professions connected 
_ with health, to perform, in exceptional cases, 
certain functions usually reserved to 
doctors; 

(c) The establishment of dispensaries in 
the centre of certain areas and the organiza- 
_ tion of periodical tours to be made by 
~ doctors according to definite itineraries, of 
which the population has been notified be- 
forehand; 

(da) The granting of subsidies by the State 
to the sickness funds or local authorities 
_ which organize methods of communication, 
_ place means of transport at the disposal of 
| doctors or encourage instruction in health 
_ matters, etc.; 

| (e) The imposition upon insured persons 
and local authorities of part of the addi- 
tional cost of the benefit when the latter has 
o be administered outside a prescribed 
limit; 

_ Whereas the object of the medical benefit 
' of compulsory sickness insurance is to fulfil 
- social and humanitarian purposes, and ought 
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to be achieved by. overcoming if possible 
the obstacles which may arise out of the 
sparseness of the population or the nature 
of the geographical conditions of certain 
countries; 

And whereas, in order to facilitate the 
task of Governments and insurance insti- 
tutions, it would be of the greatest utility 
to learn what is being done and what can 
be done to further this object; 

The Conference, 

Requests the International Labour ‘Dffice 
to undertake an enquiry and to publish as 
complete a report as possible upon the most 
effective methods of overcoming the ob- 
stacles which hinder the organization of a 
system of compulsory sickness insurance in 
countries which are sparsely populated or 
where geographical conditions render com- 
munication difficult. : 


Contracts of Employment 


The following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
de Michelis (Government Delegate, Italy) 
was adopted unanimously :— 

The International Labour Conference re- 
quests the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of placing the question of “The 
General Principles of Contracts of Employ- 
ment” on the agenda of an early Session of 
the Conference, 


Collective Disputes 


The following further resolution, proposed 
by Mr. de Michelis, was also adopted unani- 
mously :— 

The International Labour Conference re- 
quests the Governing Body to consider the 
possibility of placing the question of “ The 
Solution of Collective Labour Disputes” on ~ 
the agenda of an early Session of the Con- 
ference, 


Mr. (Mertens (Workers, Belgium) said the 
Workers’ Group, while not opposed to the 
two resolutions above, warned the Governing 
Body that any proposal to adopt compulsory 
arbitration would be resisted by the workers. 
Mr, de Michelis said he did not wish to push 
the Office or the Conference into any fixed 
direction in this matter, but he pointed out 
that there was an important movement in 
many countries towards some form of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, either free or com- 
pulsory. Z 
Old Age, Invalidity, etc. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Mertens, seconded by Mr. Mahaim (Govern- 
ment Delegate, Belgium), and supported by 
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Mr. de Michelis, was adopted unanimous- 
ly :— 

Whereas: 

(1) It is essential to ensure the protection 
of workers against all industrial and social 
risks; 

(2) The Seventh (1925) Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference adopted two 
Draft Conventions concerning workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and this Session of 
the Conference is asked to adopt Draft 
Conventions concerning sickness insurance; 

(3) It is important to continue the inter- 
national effort to develop compuisory in- 
validity, old age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance; 

Recalling the resolution adopted at the 
Seventh Session of the Conference (1925) 
asking that the question of old age, invalid- 
ity. and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
should be placed on the agenda of un early 
Session of the Conference; 

The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to place upon the agenda of an early 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference the question of invalidity, old age, 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 

Whereas, moreover; 

(1) Many countries have established, or 
propose to establish, compulsory insurance 
systems whereby workers or their families 
are entitled to a pension in case of invalid- 
ity, old age or premature decease; 

(2) Whereas the acquisition of a right to 
such pensions is made subject by national 
laws to the completion of a qualifying 
period which is frequently of considerable 
length as well as to the payment of sub- 
stantial contributions out of the wages of 
the insured persons during the whole of 
their working lives; 

(3) Whereas the operation of more than 
one qualifying period frequently causes 
workers who have to look for employment 
in another country to lose the right to a 
pension which had already been partly ac- 

quired, so that they are either unable to 
obtain a pension at all, or such pension as 
they may obtain is inadequate, and they are 
thus deprived, contrary to all equity, of 
the benefit of the contributions which they 
have already paid and of the contributions 
paid to insurance institutions on their ac- 
_ count by their employers; 

(4) Whereas in the absence of interna- 
tionally accepted rules bi-lateral treaties are 
rarely entered into between States, and when 
such treaties are concluded after prolonged 


negotiations they-do not secure adequate 
protection of the workers, because, for ex-. 


ample, each State is guided too strictly by 

its own laws and regulations and lays down 
conditions too stringent to enable the right — 
to a pension to be equitably maintained; n 

(5) Whereas the consequence of the fore- — 
going in the case of a great many workers, 
particularly miners and seamen, is that their — 
long-continued effort to save is brought to © 
nought and that they are left resourceless 
after a long life of toil; 

The Conference, 

Considering that the problem of the main- 
tenance of rights to a pension in spite of 
its admitted complexity is of an essentially 
international character and calls urgently 
for treatment by the International Labour 
Organization, 

Invites the International Labour Office to 
examine the situation created by national 
laws on old age, invalidity and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance in regard to workers pro- 
ceeding from one country to another, and 
to endeavour to find solutions enabling the - 
right. of such workers to a pension to be 
maintained; and 


A eo 


Requests the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office to place on the 
agenda of an early Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, either before or 
at the same time as the general question — 
of old age, invalidity and widows’ and or- 
phans’ insurance, the question of the main- 
tenance of the right to pension of workers — 
proceeding from one country to another. 


Entry into Industry and Education 


The following resolution was adopted on the 
motion of Mr. Ferguson (Government, Irish 
Free State), seconded by Sir Louis Kershaw 
(Government, India) :— 


Whereas the methods of entry into in- 
dustry and other forms of employment and 
of the periods and conditions of training 
or apprenticeship are a matter to which a 
number of countries have found it necessary 
to give special consideration in recent years 

It is proposed that the International 


national survey of existing systems for regu- _ 
lating entry into industry and other employ- — 
.™ent as well as of systems of technical 
_or vocational education related to employ. 
ment in trade, industry or agriculture, 


Native Labour Problems 


The following resolution was ado: ed 
the motion of Mr, Giri (Workers? Delogtea 
India), seconded by Mr. Culley (Worker 
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Australia), and supponted by Mr. Suzuki 
(Workers, Japan) :— 


The Conference notes the appointment by 
the Governing Body of a Committee of 
Experts to enquire into conditions of native 

‘ labour and hopes that as the result, of the 
work of the Committee it will be possible 
to place the questions of forced and inden- 
tured labour on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence at an early date. 


: The Conference requests the Governing 
Body to draw the special attention of the 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour to 
the questions of criminal penalties for 
breach of labour contract and the protection 
of the worker against improper dismissal by 
the employer. 


~ Representation of Native Workers 


: It was decided to refer to the Governing 
- Body the following resolution submitted by 
= Mr. Giri:— 


The Conference calls the attention of 
Members of the Organization who are re- 

_ sponsible for the administration of colonial 
or mandated territories to the dssirability 
of including in their delegations representa- 
tives of the workers in such territories, in 
particular when questions affecting their con- 
ditions are on the agenda of the Conference, 


The Conference also draws the attention 
of those nations which are Members of the 
International Labour Organization, and in 
which the white people are the ruling class, 
' but in which the natives and the coloured 
- people are either the majority of the popu- 
lation of that country or form a substantial 
portion of the population, to the desirability 
of the representatives of the native and 
coloured workers attending the International 


e The full text of the two Draft Conventions 
and of the Recommendations which were 
adopted by the Conference follows:— 


he General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
fe Having been convened at Geneva by the 
' Governing Body of the International Labour 
ffice, and having met in its Tenth Session on 
y 25, 1927, and ; 

_ Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to sickness in- 
surance for workers in industry and com- 
merce and domestic servants, which is in- 
‘eluded in the first item of the Agenda of the 
Session, and * ntl ; 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 


Labour Conference as a part of the delega- 
tion from those countries, 


Hours of Work of Commercial Employees 


The following resolution was adopted on 
motion of Mr Schurch (Workers’ Delegate, 
Switzerland) :— 


Whereas the Treaty of Peace has provided 
that the hours of work of all workers should 
be regulated; 

Whereas the Washington Convention has 
regulated the hours of work for ail indus- 
trial workers; 

Whereas, moreover, in some countries the 
hours of work of workers other than indus- 
trial workers (commercial employees) are 
regulated by law; 

The Conference requests the Geverning 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
consider the possibility of placing on the 
Agenda of an early Session of the Confer- 
ence the question of the international regu- 
lation of the hours of work of all workers 
other than industrial workers (commercial 
employees), 


The Double Discussion Procedure 


The following resolution, moved by Mr. 
Mahaim, Government delegate from Belgium, 
was adopted unanimously :— 


The Conference, in view of the difficulties 
which have been experienced during the 
present session as regards the adoption of 
the questionnaires in accordance with para- 
graph 5, Article 6, of the Standing Orders, 
invites the Governing Body, while main- 
taining the principle, to examine further the 
application of the double discussion proced- 
ure, and to make proposals for its im- 
provement to the next Session of the Con- 
ference. 


_ Text of the Draft Convention concerning Sickness Insurance for Workers 
in Industry and Commerce and Domestic Servants 


adopts, this .... day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, the 
following draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour 
Organization, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and of the corresponding Parts of the 
other Treaties of Peace: 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance which shall be based on 
provisions at least equivalent to those con- 


tained in this Convention. 4 
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Article 2 


The compulsory sickness insurance system 
shall apply to manual and non-manual wor- 
kers including apprentices employed by in- 
dustrial undertakings and commercial under- 
takings, out-workers and domestic servants. 

It shall, nevertheless, be open to any mem- 
ber to make such exceptions in its national 
laws or regulations as it deems necessary in 
respect of :— 

(a). Temporary employment which lasts for 
less than a period to be determined by na- 
tional laws or regulations, casual employment 
not for the purpose of the employers’ trade 
or business, occasional employment and sub- 
sidiary employment; 

(b) Workers whose wages or income exceed 
an amount to be determined by national laws 
or regulations; 

(c) Workers who are not paid a money 
wage; 

(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of ordinary 
wage-earners; 

(e) Workers below or above age-limits to 
be determined by national laws or regula- 
tions; 

(f) Members of the employers’ family. 


It shall further be open to exempt from 
the compulsory sickness insurance system 
persons who in case of sickness are entitled 
by virtue of any laws or regulations, or of 
a special scheme, to advantages at least equiva- 
lent on the whole to those provided for in this 
Convention. 

This Convention shall not apply to seamen 
and sea fishermen for whose insurance against 
sickness provision may be made by a decision 
of a later Session of the Conference. 


Article 3 


An insured person who is rendered incapable 
of work by reason of the abnormal state of 
his bodily or mental health shall be entitled 
to a cash benefit for at least the first 26 weeks 
of incapacity from and including the first 
day for which benefit is payable. 

The payment of this benefit may be made 
conditional on the insured person having first 
complied with a qualifying period and, on 
the expiry of the same, with a waiting period 
of not more than three days. 

; Cash benefit may be withheld in the follow- 
ing cases:— 

(a) Where in respect of the same illness 
the insured person receives compensation from 
another source to which he is entitled by 
lay, benefit shall only be wholly or partially 
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withheld in so far as such compensation is 
equal to or less than the amount of the bene- 
fit provided by the present Article; 

(b) As long as the insured person does not 
by the fact of his incapacity suffer loss of 
the normal product of his labour or is main- 
tained at the expense of the insurance funds 
or from public funds; nevertheless, cash bene- 
fits shall only partially be withheld when the 
insured person, although thus personally main- 
tained, has family responsibilities; 

(c) As long as the insured person while ill 
refuses, without valid reason, to comply with 


t 
. 
7 
rT 
the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relat- | 


ing to the conduct of insured persons while 
ill, or voluntarily and without authorization 
removes himself from the supervision of the 
insurance institutions. 

Cash benefit may be reduced or refused 
in the case of sickness caused by the insured 
person’s wilful misconduct. 


Article 4 


The insured person shall be entitled free of 
charge as from the commencement of his ill- 
ness and at least until the period prescribed 
for the grant of sickness benefit expires to 
medical treatment by a fully qualified medical 
man and to the supply of proper and sufficient 
medicines and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be re- 
quired to pay such part of the cost of medical 
benefit as may be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as 
the insured person refuses, without valid 
reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or 
the instructions relating to the conduct of in- 
sured persons while ill, or neglects to make use 
of the facilities placed at his disposal by the 
insurance institution. 


Article & 


National law or regulations may authorize 
or prescribe the grant’ of medical benefit to 
members of an insured person’s family living 
in his household and dependent upon him, and 
shall determine the conditions under which 
such benefit shall be administered. 


Article 6 


Sickness insurance shall be administered by _ 
self-governing institutions, which shall be under _ 
the administrative and financial supervision of 
the competent public authority and shall not. 
be carried on with a view to profit. Institu- _ 
tions founded by private initiative must be 
specially approved by the competent public 
authority. 
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The insured persons shall participate in the 
management of the ‘self-governing insurance 
institutions on such conditions as may be 
prescribed by national laws or regulations. 

The administration of sickness insurance 
may, nevertheless, be undertaken directly by 
the State where and as long as its administra- 
tion is rendered difficult or impossible or in- 
appropriate by reason of national conditions, 
and particularly by the insufficient develop- 
ment of the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. 

Article 7 


The insured persons and their employers 
shall share in providing the financial’ re- 
sources of the sickness insurance system. 

It is open to national law or regulations to 
decide as to a financial contribution by the 

_ competent public authority. 

Pd Article 8 

This Convention does not in any respect 
_ affect the obligations arising out of the Con- 

- vention concerning the employment of. women 

before and after childbirth adopted by the In- 


ternational Labour Conference at its First 
Session. 


Article 9 


- A right of appeal shall be granted to the 
- insured person in case of dispute concerning 
his right to benefit. 

ie Article 10 

? It shall be open to States which comprise 
large and very thinly populated areas not to 
- apply the Convention in districts where, by 
reason of the small density and wide dispersion 
-of the population, and the inadequacy of the 
—mmeans of communication, the organization of 
sickness insurance, in accordance with this Con- 
vention, is impossible. 

— The States which intend to avail themselves 
_ of the exception provided by this Article shall 
~ give notice of their intention when communi- 
- cating their formal ratification to the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations. They 
shall inform the Int. Labour office as to what 
districts they apply the exception and indicate 
their reasons therefor. 

ye In Europe it shall be open only to Finland 
_ to avail itself of the exception contained in 
- this Article. 

-_ - _ Article 11 


__ The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
1e Treaty of Versailles, and in the correspond- 

g Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, shall 

- communicated to the Secretary-General of 
e League of Nations for registration. 
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Article 12 


This Convention shall come into force 90 
days after the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour 
Organization have been registered by the Secre- 
tary-General. 

It shall be binding only upon those Mem- 


bers whose ratifications have been registered ~- 


with the Secretariat. 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member 90 days after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat. 


Article 13 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of ratifi- 
cations which may be communicated subse- 
quently by other members of the Organization. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, each 
Member which ratifies this Convention agrees 
to bring the provisions of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 into operation not later 
than January 1, 1929; and to take such action 
as may be necessary to make these provisions 
effective. 


Article 15 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, possessions 
and protectorates, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 421 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and of the corresponding Articles of the 
other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 16 


A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention first comes into force, by am act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such de- 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Article 17 


At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office shall 


present to the General Conference a report 


on the working of this Convention and shall 
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consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision or modification. 


Text of the Draft Convention concerning Sickness Insurance for _ 
Agricultural. Workers 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization of the League of 
Nations, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
pour Office, and- having met in its Tenth 
Session on May 25, 1927, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to sickness in- 
surance for agricultural workers, which is 
included in the first item of the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 


adopts, this...day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, the 
following draft Convention for ratification by 
the Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XTII of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
of the corresponding parts of the other -Trea- 
ties of Peace: 


Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to set up a system of compulsory 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers, 
which shall be based on provisions at least 
equivalent to those contained in this Conven- 
tion. 


Article 2 


The compulsory sickness insurance system 
shall apply to manual and non-manual work- 
ers, including apprentices employed by agri- 

cultural undertakings. 

_ It shall, nevertheless, be open to any Mem- 
‘ber to make such exceptions in its national 
laws or regulations as it deems necessary in 
respect of :— 


_ (a) Temporary employment which lasts for 
less than a period to be determined by na- 
tional laws or regulations, casual employment 
not for the purpose of the employers’ trade 
or business, occasional employment and sub- 
sidiary employment; 

(b) Workers whose wages or income exceed 
an amount to be determined by national laws 
or regulations; 


(c) Workers who ate not paid a money 
wage; 


" wage-earners; 


insured person receives compensation from an- 


funds or from public funds; nevertheless, cash 


‘refuses, without valid ‘reason, to comply with 


“to the conduct of insured persons while ill, or 
voluntarily and without authorization removes 


Article 18 


The French and English texts of this Con- t 
vention shall both be authentic. 


(d) Out-workers whose conditions of work 
are not of a like nature to those of ordinary 


| 
| 


(e) Workers below or above age-limits to 
be determined by national laws or regulations; 


(f) Members of the employer's family. 


It shall further be open to exempt from 
the compulsory sickness insurance system per- 
sons who in case of sickness are entitled by 
virtue of any laws or regulations, or of a 
special scheme, to advantages at least equi- 
valent on the whole to those provided for in 
this Convention. 


Article 3 


An insured person who is rendered incap- 
able of work by reason of the abnormal state — 
of his bodily or mental health shall be en- 
titled to a cash benefit for at least the first 
twenty-six weeks of incapacity from and in- 
cluding the first day for which benefit is pay- 
able. 

The payment of this benefit may be made 
conditional on the insured person having first 
complied with a qualifying period and, on the 
expiry of the same, with a waiting period of 
not more than three days. 

Cash benefit may be withheld in ngs fol- 
lowing cases: 


(a) Where in respect of the same illness the 


other source to which he is entitled by law, 
benefit shall only be wholly or partially with- 
held in so far as such compensation is equal 
to or less than the amount of the benefit 
provided by the present Article; 


(b) As long as the insured person does not 
by the fact of his incapacity suffer any loss 
of the normal product of his labour or is 
maintained at the expense of the insurance 


benefits shall only partially be withheld when 
the insured person, although thus personally 
maintained, has family responsibilities, — 


(c) As long as the insured person while ill — 


the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relating 


himself from the supervision of the insurance 
institutions. 
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Cash benefit may be reduced or refused in 
the case of sickness caused by the insured 
person’s wilful misconduct. 


Article 4 


The insured person shall be entitled free of 
charge as from the commencement of his ill- 
ness and at least until the period prescribed 
for the grant of sickness benefit expires, to 
medical treatment by a fully qualified man 
and to the supply of proper and sufficient 
medicines and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be 
required to pay such part of the cost of 
medical benefit as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as 
the insured person refuses, without valid 

~ reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or 

_ the instructions relating to the conduct of 

_ insured persons while ill, or neglects to make 

_ use of the facilities placed at his disposal by 
the insurance institution. 


Article 6 


National law or regulations may authorize 

or prescribe the grant of medical benefit to 

members of an insured person’s family living 

in his household and dependent upon him, 

- and shall determine the conditions under 
which such benefit shall be administered. 


Article 6 


Sickness insurance shall be administered by 
self-governing institutions, which shall be un- 
- der the administrative and financial super- 
“vision of the competent public authority and 
shall not be carried on with a view to profit. 
Institutions founded by private initiative 
must be specially approved by the competent 
public authority. 
ee. The insured persons shall participate in the 
a ‘management of the self-governing insurance 
institutions on such conditions as may be 
‘prescribed by national laws or regulations. 
The administration of sickness insurance 
“may, nevertheless, be undertaken directly by 
the State where and as long as its adminis- 
__ tration is rendered difficult or impossible or 
_ inappropriate by reason of national conditions, 
and particularly by the insufficient develop- 
a2 ment of the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
gions. 


ee 


Article 7 


9 The insured persons and their employers 
shall share in providing the financial resources 
el the sickness insurance system. 

It is open to national law. or regulations to 
Paatide as to a financial contribution by the 
Peeropetent public authority. 


Article 8 


A right of appeal shall be granted to the 
insured person in case of dispute concerning 
his right to benefit. 


Article 9 


It shall be open to States which comprise 
large and very thinly populated areas not to 
apply the Convention in districts where, by 
reason of the small density and wide disper- 
sion of the population, and the inadequacy of 
the means of communication, the organization 
of sickness insurance, in accordance with this 
Convention, is impossible. 

The States which intend to avail themselves 
of the exception provided by this Article : 
shall give notice of their intention when com- 
municating their formal ratification to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
They shall inform the International Labour 
Office as to what districts they apply the ex- 
ception and indicate their reasons therefor. 

In Europe it shall be open only to Finland 
to avail itself of the exception contained in 
this Article. 


Article’ 10 


The formal ratifications of this Convention © 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace, 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 11 


This Convention shall come into force 
ninety days after the date on which the rati- 
fications of two Members of the International 
Labour Organization have been registered by 
the Secretary-General. 

Tt shall be binding only upon those Mem- 
bers whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Secretariat. : 

Thereafter, the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member ninety days after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered with ithe Secretariat. 


Article 12 


_ As soon as the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion have been registered with the Secretariat, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
shall so notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He shall like- 
wise notify them of the registration of rati- 
fications which may be communicated sub-. 
sequently by other heap of the ren inae 
tion. 3 
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Article 13 


Subject to the provisions of Article 11, 
each Member which ratifies this Convention 
agrees to bring the provisions of Articles 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 into operation not 
later than 1 January, 1929, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to make these 
provisions effective. 


Article 14 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
engages to apply it to its colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace. 


Article 15 


A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expira- 


tion of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Secretary-General of the — 
League of Nations for registration. Such de- — 
nunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with 
the Secretariat. 


Article 16 

At least once in ten years, the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 
shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on 
the Agenda of the Conference the question — 
of its revision or modification. 


~ 


ee 


Article 17 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


: 


Text of the Recommendation concerning the General Principles of 
Sickness Insurance 


_ The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Na- 
tions, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 

_ Governing Body of the International La- 
. bour Office, and having met in its Tenth 

Session on 25 May, 1927, and 

' Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 

tain proposals with regard to the principles 

of sickness insurance, the first item on the 
_ Agenda of the Session, and 
_. Having determined that these proposals 
_ should take the form of a Recommendation. 
adopts, this ... day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, the 
following Recommendation, to be submitted 
to the Members of the International Labour 
Organization for consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation 
or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and 
of the corresponding Parts of the other Trea- 


ties of Peace: 


Whereas the maintenance of a healthy and 
vigorous labour supply is of capital import- 
ance not only for the workers themselves, 
but also for communities which desire to de- 


velop their productive capacity; and 


Whereas this development is only attain- 
able by constantly and systematically apply- 
ing provident measures to obviate or make 
good any loss of the workers’ productive effi- 
ciency; and 
- Whereas the best provident measure for 
these purposes is to establish a system of 


social insurance which confers Clearly defined 
rights on the persons to whom it applies; 

Therefore the General Conference of the 
International Labour Organization, 

Having adopted draft Conventions con- 
cerning, of the one part, sickness insurance 
for workers in industry and commerce, and 
domestic servants, and, of the other part, 
sickness insurance for agricultural workers, 
drafts which lay down minimum conditions 
which must be complied with from the be- 
ns by every system of sickness insurance, 
an 

Considering that, in order to put the ex- 
perience already gained at the disposal of 
the members with a view to assisting them 
in the institution or completion of their sick- 
ness insurance services, it is' desirable to 
indicate a number of the general principles 
which practice shows to be the best calcu- 
lated to promote a just, effective and appro- 
priate organization of sickness insurance. 

Recommends that each member should 


take the following principles and rules into 
consideration: 


I. Scopz or Application 


1. Sickness insurance should include within 
its scope, without discrimination as to age or 
sex, every person who performs work by way 
of his occupation and under a contract of 
service or apprenticeship, 

2. If, however, it is considered desirable 
to fix age-limits by reason of the fact that 
workers above or below such limits are al- 
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ready protected by law or otherwise, such 
limits should not apply to young persons who 
cannot normally be considered as dependent 
upon their family or to workers who have 
not reached the old-age pension age; and 

If exceptions are made in respect of 
workers whose earrings or income exceed a 
specified amount, such exceptions should only 
apply to workers: whose earnings or income 
are such that they may reasonably be ex- 
pected to make their own provision for sick- 
‘ness. 


II. Benerrrs 


A. Cash Benefits. 


3. In order to secure that an insured per- 
son who is rendered incapable of work by 
sickness may recover his health as early as 
‘possible, the cash benefit representing com- 
pensation for lost wages should be adequate. 
- For this purpose the statutory scale of 
benefit should ordinarily be fixed in relation 
to the normal wage which is taken into 
‘account for the purposes of compulsory in- 
‘surance, and should be a substantial propor- 
tion of such wage, regards being had to family 
Tesponsibilities; but in countries where the 
‘workers have adequate facilities, of which 
they are accustomed to take advantage to 
procure for themselves additional benefit by 
ther means, a uniform scale of benefit may 
appropriate. 


_ 4, The statutory benefit should be paid for 
‘at least the first twenty-six weeks of inca- 
Pacity as from and including the first day for 
which benefit is payable ; nevertheless, the 
iod for which benefit is payable should be 
creased to one year in cases of serious and 
onic illness and for insured persons who 
will not receive any invalidity benefit on the 
iry of their right to sickness benefit. 


5. An insurance institution which can show 
at it is in a sound financial position should 
_authorized: 

q To increase the statutory scale of bene- 
fit up to specified amounts either for 
all insured persons or for certain groups 
of the same, in particular insured per- 
sons with family responsibilities ; 


which benefit is payable. 


In countries where burial expenses are 
customarily or by law, covered by some 
r insurance, sickness insurance institu- 
should, on the death of an insured 
son, pay a benefit in respect of the cost 
ecent burial; they should also be em- 
red to pay such a benefit in respect of 
‘burial expenses of the insured as 


b) To prolong the statutory period during | 


B. Benefits in kind. 


7. Treatment by a fully qualified doctor 
and the supply of proper and_ sufficient 
medicines and appliances should be granted 
to an insured person from the beginning of 
his illness and for so long as the state of his 
health requires it; the insured person should 
be entitled to these benefits free of charge 
from the beginning of -his illness and at least 
until the expiry of the period prescribed for 
the grant of sickness benefit. 


8. In addition to treatment by a fully quali- 


fied doctor and the supply of proper and suffi- 


cient medicines and appliances, there should be 
available for the insured person, as and when 
local and financial conditions admit, facilities 
for specialist services, as well as dental treat- 
ment, and for treatment in hospital, where his 
family circumstances necessitate it or his ill- 
ness requires a mode of treatment which can 
only be given in hospital. 


9. While an insured person is maintained in 
hospital, the insurance institution should pay 
to his dependants the whole or a part of the 
sickness benefit which would have been pay- 
able to him had he not been so maintained. 


10. With a view to ensuring good conditions 
for the maintienance in health of the insured 
person and his family, members of the in- 
sured person’s family living in his home and 
dependent upon him should be furnished with 
medical benefit, as and when it may be possible 
and practicable to do so. 


11. Insurance institutions should be em- 
powered to avail themselves, on equitable con- 


‘ ditions, of the services of such doctors as they 


need. 

In urban centres, and within specified geo- 
graphical limits, an insured person should be 
entitled to choose a doctor from among those 
at the disposal of the insurance institution, 
unless this would involve considerable extra 
expense to the institution. 


C. Sickness Prevention. 


12. As most diseases can be prevented, an 
alert policy of prevention is calculated to avert 
loss of productive efficiency, to render avail- 
able for other purposes the financial resources 
which are absorbed by avoidable illness, and 
to promote the material, intellectual and moral 
well-being of the community. 

Sickness insurance should assist in incul- 
cating the practice of the rules of hygiene 
among the workers. It should give preventive 
treatment and grant the same to as large a 
number of individuals as possible as soon as 
the premonitory symptoms of disease appear. 
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It should be capable of contributing towards 
the prevention of the spread of disease and 
the improvement of the national health, in 
pursuance of a general policy co-ordinating all 
the various activities towards these ends. 


TII. OrGanizATION oF INSURANCE 


13. Insurance institutions should be admin- 
istered, under the supervision of the competent 
public authority in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of self-government, and shall not be 
eatried on for profit. The insured persons be- 


‘ing those who are the most directly interested 


in the working of the insurance scheme should, 
through elected representatives, have an im- 
portant part in the management of the in- 
surance system. 


14. A good organization of medical benefit 


and, in particular, the efficient provision and 


utilization of medical equipment embodying 
the results of scientific progress can be most 
easily secured—except in certain special cir- 
cumstances—by concentrating action on a ter- 


ritorial basis. 


IV. Financrat Resources 


15. The financial resources for the insurance 
scheme should be provided by contributions 
from the insured persons and contributions 
from employers. The provision thus jointly 
made can be supplemented to advantage by 
contributions from public funds, especially for 
the purpose of improving the health of the 
people. 


Annual Report of the Director 


The annual report of the director of the 
International Labour Office, as presented to 
the 10th session of the conference has been 
published separately in two substantial 
The report sums up the present 
standing of the Organization in the world in 
the following paragraphs:— 


An Organization still comprising nearly all 
the sovereign States of the world as active mem- 

ers; 

Relations, perhaps still limited and uncertain, 
but already begun for information and investi- 
gation purposes with the important industrial 
communities which are not yet members of the 
League of Nations; 

The machinery set up by the Treaty of Peace, 
the International Labour Conference and the 
Governing body, constantly 
smoothly and adapting itself more and more to 
deal with the difficulties of international life; 

The internal organization of tlie International 
‘Labour Office now well beyond the experimental 
stage, likely no doubt to be improved in the 
natural development of things, but already cap- 
eS meeting its varied and complex require- 
ments; { 
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With a view to securing the stability of thes 
insurance system, reserve funds, appropriates 
to the peculiar circumstances of the system,| 
should be constituted. ‘ 

V. SerrtemMent or DIspures : 

16. With a view to their being settled rapidly) 
and inexpensively, disputes as to benefits be-- 
tween insured persons and insurance institu-- 
tions should be referred to special tribunals, , 
the members of which include judges or - 
sors who are specially cognisant of the pur-- 
poses of insurance and the needs of insured | 
persons. 


VI. Exception For SparseLy PoPpuLaTED 
‘TERRITORIES 


17. States which, by reason of the small! 
density of their population or of the inade- 
quacy of the means of communication, cs 
not organize sickness insurance in certain parts 
of their territory should):— 

(a) Establish in such parts of their terri- 


tory a sanitary service adequate to 
local conditions; 


compulsory sickness insurance in the pai is 
of their territory previously excepted from 
the compulsory scheme are fulfilled. ’ 


VII. SEAMEN AND Sea FISHERMEN 


This Recommendation shall not apply to sea- 
men and sea fishermen, 


A body of international officials becoming 
more homogeneous, devoted to its work, cons- 
cious of the novelty and so to speak the strange- 
ness of its international position, but better 
trained to discharge the high duties imposed 
upon it; 

Lastly, greater facility and confidence in the 
co-operation with the institutions of the Leagu 
of Nations as a whole. ei) 

Part I of the report gives a review of the 
general activities of the International Labour 
Organization. The first section deals with the 
working of the Organization, its internal de- 


reviews the working of the machinery for carry= 
ing out the purposes Part XIII of the Treat; 
The second section analyses the results pro- 
duced. Every year an endeavour is made ta 
make this analysis at once more instructivve 
and more comprehensive. This analysis of the 
results helps the Office to guide its future work 
on the best lines. It constitutes a sort of an- 
nual review of the labour movement through- 
out the world. The appreciation with which it 
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has been received in past years is shown by 
the fact that translations, summaries, or even 
a more popular edition of that portion of the 
report have been asked for in a number of 
countries. \ 

Part II consists of the summary provided for 
in the Peace Treaty of the annual reports sub- 
mitted by the member states in pursuance of 
Article 408, showing the measures taken by 
each to give effect to conventions to which it 
is a party. Last year reference was made tu 
the necessity of having these repcrts considered 
‘and compared. This course was approved by 
‘the Highth Session of the Conference, which 
decided to set up a special committee for the 
purpose of examining the report. This com- 
mittee’s conclusion, after having been sub- 
‘mitted to the Governing Body, are given in 
an Appendix to Part II of the report. 


Changés in Membership—tThe year 1926 saw 
important changes take place in the composi- 
tion of the League of Nations. The Septem- 

ber assembly admitted Germany. On the other 
hand, Brazil and Spain withdrew. The gov- 
ernments of these two latter countries have 
given the two years’ notice prescribed in 
Article I of the Covenant for States wishing 
to withdraw from the League. (n October 1, 
however, the Spanish Government informed 
the Office that Spain, although withdrawing 
from the League of Nations, nevertheless 
wished to remain a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, and that by so 
doing it could “pursue with the: same en- 
thusiasm as before the collaboration which it 
has given to the work of the International 
Labour Office.” The list of the members of 
the International Labour Organization now in- 
eludes almost all the States of the world, ex- 
cept the two important industrial countries, 
Russia and the United States, and Mexico, 
‘Turkey and Egypt. At the end of 1926 the 

Deputy Director, Mr. Butler, was sent on a 
“mission to the United States. He investigated 
more particularly the central problem of in- 
dustrial relations, and his visit was the means 
-of enabling the Office to renew useful relations 
‘and to get in touch once more with public 
‘opinion generally. live 
.. The Office’s relations with Russia continued 
to develop during 1926, and the exchange of 
-publications started a number of years ago 
between the Office and the different govern- 
ment institutions, workers’ and co-operative 
organizations and scientific institutions became 
regular. At the beginning of each year the 
‘request for renewing the exchange of publica- 
-tions comes not only from the Office but often 
from Russian organizations, which sometimes 
extend 'the range of questions cn which they 
. to havve the Office’s publications. . - 
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Departments of Work.—The report contains 
sections dealing with the legal questions raised 
by the working of the conference; the activities 
of the Governing Body, and of the various 
committees, the latter including the Joint 
Maritime Commission; the Permanent Mi- 
gration Committee; the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene and Safety; the 
Committee of Experts on Social Insurance; 
the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee; 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour; 
the International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians; and the Assessors for Labour ‘Causes. 
The Organization of the International Labour 
Office is described, including the methods of 
appointing of staff; the new building at 
Geneva, etc. The draft budget for 1928 
amounted to about eight million franes. 


Publications—An important department of 
the activities of the Organization is described 


-in a separate chapter dealing with the pub- 


lications and other means of international in- 
formation on labour matters. One of the most 
interesting steps taken by the Office during the 
past year in the matter of documentary infor- 
mation was the systematic collection of the 
most important collective argreements. This 
is a necessary complement to the collection 
of labour laws and regulations. Among the 
various methods of compiling information the 
Office devotes special attention to the prepara- 
tion of statistical reports. It makes a special 
endeavour to promote the international uni- 
fication of labour statistics, having been forced 
ever since its foundation to realize the im- 
portance of such unification, and a system- 
atic plan is now followed to secure this re- 
sult. Information on labour subjects is dis- 
tributed on request to all parts of the world. 
The following periodical publications are 
among those issued regularly :— 


and Labour Information 


Industrial 
(weekly). 

International Labour Review (monthly). 

Monthly Record of Migration. 

Industrial Safety Survey (every 2 months). 

Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene (quar- 
terly). 

Legislative Series (texts of labour laws). 

Studies and Reports (on various subjects). 


Among the special publications are men- 
tioned the International Labour Directory; the 


‘Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene; the In- 


ternational Survey of Legal Decisions on La- 
bour Law; publications for the Internationa: 


Economic Conference, etc. 


Achievements. during Seven Years.—The 
second section. of the report contains an ex- 
amination of the results so far achieved by the 
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work of the Organization. After a survey of 
the work so far attempted the following in- 
controvertible facts are enumerated as show- 
ing the actual accomplishments during the 
seven years of its existence: 

The number of ratified conventions has 
risen during the past year from 194 to 229. 


The Hours Convention is beginning to 
emerge from the silence and obscurity in which 
it was wrapped, and is attracting the attention 
of governments and parliaments in the great 
industrial countries, one of which has indeed 
ratified it unconditionally. 

Thousands of workers in the baking industry 
are already, thanks to the ratifications which 
have taken place up to the present, enjoying 
the nightly rest which the International Labour 
Conference endeavoured to ensure for them. 


The evil of unemployment is alleviated by 
the measures proposed at Washington. 

Japanese seamen have written to the office 
to express their satisfaction at having a proper 
system of joint employment exchanges set up 
at last under a ratified convention. 

Many emigrants, although they are perhaps 
unaware of it are benefiting by the work of 
the Office in supplying information, and are 
obtaining the same safeguards and benefits as 
national workers. 

35,000 Russian or Armenian refugees, all of 
whom ‘were unemployed, and many of whom 
were without means, have been found posi- 
tions or have been established as independent 
peasants by the Refugees Section. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Federation of League of Nations Societies 


The Eleventh Plenary Congress of the In- 
ternational Federation of League of Nations 
Societies, which was held in Berlin during 
May and was attended by upwards of 200 
delegates from 24 countries, adopted three 
resolutions relating to the Intemational 
Labour Organization and its work. The first 
of these resolutions may be summarized as 
follows: 

It recommends the national societies to 
establish advisory committees, representing 
employers, workers, consumers and other im- 
portant industrial and economic interests, for 
the purpose of assisting the societies in deal- 
ing with questions connected with the organi- 
zation ; 

It urges the societies to study subjects ripe 
for international treatment, and to stimulate 


public opinion in favour of the ratification of 
Conventions; 


‘been able to “confer lasting benefits upon 


submission of Conventions to Parliaments, 


‘ventions which they are prepared to suppo 


' 


Thousands of house painters have been pro+ 
tected from the terrible consequences of lead 
poisoning, and workers in the match industry 
are saved every year from necrosis. ¢ 

Working women in numbers of countries are 
entitled to a rest period and to maternity, 
benefit before and after the birth of their 
children. ¢ 

Common action is being taken by men z 
goodwill to provide healthy and happy condi- 
tions for seamen on shore. 

Agricultural workers in remote rural 
tricts are enabled by one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference to live under pr 2 
conditions instead of having to sleep on ‘ 
straw in stables. 

In the Far East India and Japan are gradu-. 
ally building up a structure of legislation: 
founded on the firm basis of the international! 
conventions. ‘ 

Far away in Africa native labourers are rm 


a 


tected from forced labour, provided with pro-- 
per sanitary. conditions and fairly remunerated } 
for their labour because .the representative of | 
the Office on the Mandates Commission a 
the Slavery Committee has, in the discussion 
of each report, untiringly drawn attention 
the principles of humanity and civilization. _ 
As the year draws to a close the responsible 
chiefs of the International Labour Office a 
thus able to await the judgment of the Con- 


In the words of the Labour Charter they have 


pt 
: 


wage-earners of the world.” 


It pledges the societies to make representa- 
tions to their Governments in favour of com=- 
plete delegations to the Conference and the 


and to concentrate their efforts on securing — 
ratification and effective application of Con- 


The second resolution expresses satisfac- 
tion that the Hours Convention has been 
ratified by Belgium, and that conditional 
ratification has been voted by the French 
Parliament, and invites societies whose Gov 
ernments have not yet ratified the Conven- 
tion to make unremitting efforts to that end. 

The third resolution requests the societies 
to use their influence with their national edu: 
cation authorities with a view to the inclus- 
ion, in the regular curriculum of schools, of 
instruction in the principles and work of the 
International Labour Organization. 

The texts of these resolutions will be com. 
municated by a representative deputation to 
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he officers of the International Labour Con- 
erence in the course of the present week, and 
vill be published in due course in these pages. 


International Organization of Industrial 
Employers 


~The Third Congress of the International 
Yrganization of Industrial Employers was 
veld at Zurich, Switzerland, on May 19 and 
0). Mr. Schulthess, Chief of the Swiss De- 
yartment of National Economy, in a message 
yf greeting from the Swiss Government, spoke 
is follows:— 


The holding of the International Economic 
Sonference is a symptom of the present situ- 
ition. Everywhere there is a strong feeling 
hat things cannot continue as they are. Some 
speak of solving the social problem, but they 
orget that it continually re-appears. An- 
fagonisms are more pronounced than ever. 
Che modern industrial State presents us with 
remendous tasks. On both sides the organi- 
ations are mustering their strength. In the 
ace of this situation, the tasks which devolve 
In the State have increased almost to infinity. 
[The State has to enter the arena. It needs 
your advice and your support. You are 
relatively few in number, but your influence 
s great. I should like to see the employers 
faking more and more interest in public af- 
‘airs, and devoting to them a portion of the 
‘ime which they now give to private business. 
Perhaps you would then realize more clearly 
that the exercise of authority is an arduous 
ask and often an ungrateful one, and that 
only the feeling of duty makes us persevere 
n the service of the country. 
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Mr. Charles Tzaut, President of the Gen- 
eral Council, recalled the origin of the Or- 
ganization, which was suggested as early as 
1911 but did not come into being until after 
the war. He stated the aims of the Organi- 
zation, the principles by which it is actuated 
and the part that had been played by ‘the 
employers’ delegates in the Governing Body 
and the Conference of the International 
Labour Organization. With regard to the 
latter, he stated that the Conference had 
adopted twenty-four Conventions in all, five 
of which were confined to maritime matters. 
Of the remaining nineteen, the employers’ 
group in the International Labour Conference 
had supported thirteen unanimously or by a 
big majority, sometimes without enthusiasm 
but for the sake of keeping the peace. In 
three cases the employers had abstained from 
voting, and in only three cases had they 
voted against Draft Conventions. In view 
of these facts he claimed that the employers 
had co-operated loyally in the great work of 
the International Labour Organization. 


France and the Hours Convention 


An Act to authorize ratification of the Con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week passed the French 
Parliament on May 20. The legislation in 
question provided that the obligations im- 
posed by ratification should not come into 
force in France until the Convention has been 
ratified by Germany and ‘Great Britain. The 
formal ratification of this Convention has 
since been communicated to the League of 
Nations, subject to the condition above men- 
tioned. 


WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT GENEVA 


J CHE World Economic Congress, held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, 
opened at Geneva on May 4, and continued 
for three weeks. In a resolution of Septem- 
ber, 1925, the Assembly of the League de- 
clared itself to be “firmly resolved to seek 
ll possible means of establishing peace 
throughout the world,” and affirmed its con- 
viction that “ economic peace will largely con- 
ribute to security among the nations.” It 
urther emphasized the necessity of investi- 
zating the economic difficulties which stand in 
the way of the revival of general prosperity 
and of ascertaining the best means of over- 
soming these difficulties and of preventirg 
lisputes. The conference met after prepara- 
ions extending over a year, having at its dis- 
o0sal documents prepared through the colla- 


te 
; 


£ 


boration of experts in the various lines of in- 
quiry. It was attended by 194 members, who 
were in turn advised by 157 experts, drawn 
from fifty countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding the United States, Russia, and Tur- 
key, in addition to the state members of the 
League of Nations. The decisions of the con-- 
ference were reached by agreement of the 
representatives. The president of the Con-— 
gress was M. Theunis, formerly Belgian 
prime minister. Canada was represented by 
Messrs. Albert Matthews, Joseph Daoust, Dr. 
Adam Shortt, W. A. Wilson and Dr. W. A. 
Riddell. 

The President inhis concluding address, 
complimented the delegates on the generous 
spirit of compromise which had made the de- 
cisions unanimous. ~ 


‘peace of the world. 


“Producers, employers and workers, farm- 
ers, traders, financiers, economists and con- 
sumers, you have, without neglecting the in- 
terests which you represent and which you 
have to defend, constantly borne in mind that 
we are all members of the same community, 
working, toiling, suffering together and direct- 
ing our efforts to a common end,” 

The Conference worked through three com- 
missions—on commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture—and the general resolutions are divided 
under these three heads. The president 
pointed out that the basis of the conference 
was the assumption that international trade 
is itself to be desired; that the exchange of 
products and services between persons either 
of the same country or of different countries 
is normally to the advantage of both parties; 
that the greater the range of exchange of dif- 
ferent products between those who by their 
resources and capacities are best fitted to pro- 
duce them, the greater is the general econ- 
omic advantage; and that international ex- 
change of products best and most economic- 
ally produced in different countries should 
therefore be regarded as the normal rule. 

The official report of the conference opens 
with a general review of the world economic 
position, based on reports from twenty-four 
nations. A resolution was passed unanimously, 
stating that the maintenance of world peace 
depends largely upon the principles on which 
the economic policies of nations are formed 


- and executed and that the governments and 


peoples of all countries should constantly take 
counsel together as to this aspect of the econ- 
omic problem; and recommending the estab- 
lishment. of a recognized body of principles 
designed to eliminate the economic difficul- 
ties which cause friction and misunderstand- 
ing. President Theunis remarked in this 
connection that ‘economic conflicts and di- 
vergence of economic interest are perhaps the 
most serious and the most permanent of all 
the dangers which are likely to threaten the 
No machinery for the 
settlement of international disputes can be 
relied upon to maintain peace if the economic 
policies of the world so develop as to create 
not only deep divergencies of economic inter- 
est between different masses of the world’s 
population but a sense of intolerable injury 
and injustice. No task is more urgent or more 
vital than that of securing agreement on cer- 
tain principles of policy which are necessary 
in the interests of future peace.” 

Among other general recommendations the 
conference proposed a reduction in the heavy 
burden of armaments entailing heavy taxation 
which reacted on the whole economic life of 
each nation and lowered the standard of living. 
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regard to commerce was the necessity fi 
“restoring greater freedom to a world hither- 
to hampered by many obstacles due to the. 
war and its consequences, and to erroneous 
economic ideas.” Fuller liberty of tradingg 
was recommended. This expression, the presi-i 
dent pointed out, is not to be confounded withl 
Free Trade, but “embraces all measures cal-| 
culated to liberate international commerceg¢ 
from artificial restrictions and obstructio 
The conference suggested that the diplomath 
conference to be held at Geneva next Noval 
ber, might be made the means of removing of 
import and export prohibitions and restrictions. 
The desirability of simplifying and stabilizing y 
eustoms tarifis as far as possible was recog-- 
nized. With a view to limiting tariffs the con- 
ference recommended, firstly, individual ae 
tion by the various states with regard to their 
own tariffs; secondly, bi-lateral action through | 
the conclusion of suitable commercial treaties; 
thirdly, collective action, by means of an in-: 
quiry undertaken by the Economic Organi- 
zation of the League of Nations, with a view’ 
to encouraging the extension of internationa 
trade on an equitable basis by removing or’ 
lowering the barriers to international exchange — 
set up by excessive customs tariffs. 7: 

It is noted that customs tariffs are now 
regarded as a subject -for concerted action 
among the different nations, this progress from 
the purely national view marking “a consider= — 
able step in the evolution of ideas in customs — 
tariffs.” The conference adopted several reso- 


existing barriers to international trade. 


Industry 


The conference took as its central problem 
the reduction of the cost of production with-_ 
out injury to the consumer or the worker, 
With this object it considered: (1) “ration- 
alization” in its various aspects, and, in this 
connection, (2) international industrial agree- 
ments, and (3) the collection and exchange of 
information. . 

“ Rationalization” is defined as signifying 
the methods of technique and of poetic = n 
designed to secure the minimum waste of 
either effort or material. It includes the 
scientific organization of labour, standardiz- 
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nstitutions, » trade organizations and public 
pinion, as the case may be, should encourage 
roducers to promote the investigation of the 
est methods and results of rationalization and 
cientific management and _ standardization, 
ot neglecting the smaller undertakings and 
iving special attention to measures calculated 
© promote social welfare. 


In regard to international agreements the 
onference laid down no fixed principle, but 
ecognized the growth of agreements as a 
development which may be either good or bad 
according to the spirit in which they are con- 
stituted and operated, and the measure in 
which their directors are actuated by a sense 
of the general interest. “Agreements” the 
president said, “cannot by themselves be re- 
garded as the only remedy for the present 
causes 6f economic trouble; but, within limits, 
they may serve to improve the organization 
and reduce the cost of production.” By check- 
ing uneconomic competition and diminish- 
ing industrial fluctuations they may make 
employment more stable while benefiting the 
consumer. Nevertheless, agreements may in- 
volve danger if they encourage monopolistic 
tendencies and unsound business methods. 

The conference therefore concluded that 
agreements ought not to lead to an artificial 
rise of prices, and that they should not re- 
strict the supply to any particular country of 
raw materials or basic products, or, without 
just cause, create unequal conditions between 
the finishing industries of consuming and pro- 
ducing countries or other countries similarly 
placed. Nor should they stereotype the 
present position of production or the distri- 
puition of industries. 

Tt. was recommended that as publicity is 
one of the most effective means to prevent 
srowth of abuses, the League of Nations 
should follow closely the operations and ef- 
‘ects of international agreements and publish 
mformation thereon. 

The conference laid special emphasis on 
the importance of the systematic collection 
f accurate information both from the point 
of view of the leaders of industry and of 
he public. Accurate statistics should be ob- 
ained both for the basic world industries and 
wlso for the chief industries of each country, 
70 as to render possible the compilation of 
quantitative indices of industrial production. 

The Economic Organization of the League 
xf Nations was asked to endeavour to pro- 
mote. international agreements with regard 
o terms, methods and scope of industrial 
statistics employed, and to collate the infor- 
nation provided as to raw materials, pro- 
luction, ete., the International Labour Office 
lealing with wages, hours, employment, ete. 


Agriculture 


The mest important outcome of the dis- 
cussions on agriculture was stated by the 
president to be the realization of the essential 
inter-dependence of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. The conference considered that 
the first measures for the improvement of 
agriculture must be taken by agriculturists 
themselves—by the general adoption of better 
technical methods, more scientific organiza- 
tion, an extension of the international cam- 
paign against diseases of plants and animals, 
and by co-operation and the organization 
of credit institutions. With regard to the 
co-operative movement, the conference em- 
phasized the importance of direct relations 
between producers’ and consumers’ associa- 
tions. 


National credit institutions were recom- 
mended, with or without the assistance of the 
public authorities in each country. The con- 
ference laid stress on the desirability of re- 
moving hindrances to the free flow of agri- 
cultural products, in so far as their removal 
does not endanger the vital interests of the 
various countries or their workers. Where a 
minimum of protection is maintained, care 
should be taken to maintain an equitable 
balance between industry and agriculture, and 
not to stifle one to the advantage of the 
other. 


The conference requested the League of 
Nations to ensure that, in the organizations 
already existing or to be formed for the study 
of economic questions, agricultural initerests 
shall be represented in proportion to their 
economic and social importance, 


In his closing address summarizing the work 
accomplished by the conference, President, 
Theunis said: “The eight years of post-war 
experience have demonstrated the outstand- 
ing fact that, except in the actual fields of 
conflict, the ‘dislocation caused by the war 
was immensely more serious than the actual 
destruction. "The main trouble now is neither 
any material shortage in the resources of 
nature, nor any inadequacy in man’s power to 
exploit them. It is all, in one form or an- 
other, a maladjustment—not an insufficient 
productive capacity, but a series of impedi- 
ments to the full utilization of that capacity. 
The main obstacles to economic revival have 
been the hindrances opposed to the free flow 
of labour, capital and goods. 


“The removal of these obstacles, with the 
twofold object of stimulating production and 
restoring free channels for trade, requires con- 
certed international action. The attainment: 
of the former object lies largely in the hands 
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of producers in promoting by co-operation 
more scientific methods, such as simplification 
and standardization, which eliminate waste. 
A necessary preliminary to this process is the 
collection and periodical publication of in- 
formation bearing on production and its 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY IN NEW YORK STATE 


HE general conditions of labour in the 
manufacturing and mercantile business 
in the State of New York were the subject of 
a recent inquiry by an “Industrial Survey 
Commission ” appointed last year by the State 
Legislature. The Commission was composed 
of three senators and five members of the As- 
sembly. The inquiry was suggested by the 
numerous labour bills coming up for considera- 
tion at each session, requiring that the legis- 
lators should be conversant with existing con- 
ditions. Moreover the recent controversy re- 
garding equality for men and women in in- 
dustry on the occasion of the conference held 
early in 1926 by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour* ap- 
peared to call for a thorough investigation of 
all the special laws regulating the employ- 
ment of women. 


Special Legislation Affecting Women 


In their report the Commissioners give 
special prominence to the proposal to limit by 
law the working hours of women in factories 
and shops to 48 hours in the week. They 
favour such special legislation for women pro- 
viding a 48-hour week for those employed for 
six full days, but allowing an extension to 493 
hours in factories and shops for the purpose 
of giving the employees a full half holiday on 
one day each week, in addition to their regular 
day of rest. The arguments for or against such 
legislation are considered, and the commis- 
sioners, while conceding that the balance of 
reasons is in favour of restricted hours, ap- 
pear to regard such limitations as a matter 
of present expediency, rather than as being 
based on any essential need for the protection 
of women by means of special laws. “To 
your commission it seems that a more im- 
portant question to women is the obtaining 
for them of wages more nearly approximating 
the wages of men engaged in work requiring 
equal intelligence and application. In com- 
parison with the wages given to men, the 
wages paid women are unjustly inadequate. 


*Lapour Gazerre, April, 1926, page 308; 
June, page 531; also February, 1926, page 130. 
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factors which shall be fuller, more egw : 
more uniform and better co-ordinated. The 
second object lies rather within the scope of} 
governmental efforts inspired and permitted 
by an enlightened opinion among the 

ployers, workers and consumers.” 


As one woman stated, a woman well paid, , 
well fed, is happier at fifty-two hours th 
one underpaid at forty-eight hours.” 


Many witnesses appeared before the com= +f 
mission both for and against the law. Union | 
male labour was found to be for the law, , 
Union female labour, especially those work- } 
ing only forty-eight hours or less, and many 
women interested in welfare work, were also 
for the law. On the other hand many wore § 
kers seemingly healthy and some women’s §— 
political organizations, were opposed to the 
proposed law. 


Industrial Council Commended 


A large part of the report deals with ques- 
tions arising out of workmen’s compensation, — 
The commisisoners received numerous sug: 
gestions for amendments to the law on this 
subject. Many of these suggestions were con- 
nected with difficulties arising out of adminis- © 
tration, which did not appear io the commis- 
sioners to call for any new provision in the — 
law. They suggest that “purely administra-_ 
tive matters should be treated administra- — 
tively,” and that if the parties concerned 
have suggestions to make for remedying con 
ditions they should bring them directly to _ 
the administrative authorities. 


Special machinery exists in New York State 
for encouraging the joint discussion of labour 
difficulties. The establishment of the “In-} 
dustrial Council” of the State was noted in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1924, page 557. 
The council is composed of representatives of _ 
employers and employees, with the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner and the chairman of 
the Industrial Board as chairman and vice- 
chairman respectively. It offers employers and — 
labour the means of continuous and direct con- 
tact with the Labour Department. The council 
may make to the commission any suggestions 
that it believes proper after full inquiry and _ 
investigation. The commissioners report after 
four years’ experience, that the Industrial 
Council has rendered excellent service in bring- 
ing together the: conflicting viewpoints of — 
employer and employee. They suggest that 
“it possibly could render a great additiona: 
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service by acting as a clearing house for the 
complaints that frequently arise and that may 
not always be well founded.” 


Effects of “Closed Unions” in Building 
Trades 


The report contains the following paragraphs 
on conditions in the building trades in New 
York City :— 


“Very early in the work of the commission 
it became apparent, through the testimony of 
Witnesses representing contractors in the city 
of New York, engaged in the building trades, 
that certain unions in this highly unionized 
business could not or would not furnish the 
number of men necessary to carry on their 
particular branches of the business, perhaps 
due to the fact that through in effect a clos- 
ing of the membership lists the supply of 


available union men was restricted, and that 
moreover, these unions would not permit 
new men to be admitted ts the union to 
make up this deficiency, nor permit in some 
cases men holding cards in the union from 
some other locality to work here. 

“Tt is plain that a closed union is an evil 
working first against the contractor and the 
public and eventually against the working 
men because the tendency to the formation 
of such an aristocracy of labour will be the 
formation of rival unions to cover the whole 
of the trade affected and the creation of a 
feeling of deep discontent in the hearts of 
those workers not members of the closed 
union who must walk the streets in search of 
work while jobs are crying for workers and 
while the closed union members who thus 
exclude their brother workers, are employed 
at unusual wages.” 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 


(| BE Employment Service Council of Can- 
ada, a body advisory to the Minister 
of Labour in connection with the opera- 
tions under the Employment Offices Co- 
‘ordination Act, met in Ottawa for its eighth 
annual meting on June 23 and 24. The 


Council is representative of the provincial 


- Re-establishment, 


government employment services, the Federal 
Departments of Labour and Soldiers’ 


various organizations of 


_ workers and employers, the railways, and re- 


_ turned soldiers. 


After an official welcome by 
the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
the delegates proceeded to a discussion of 


several topics which affect the proper func- 


tioning of the free public employment offices 
throughout Canada. Among these subjects 
were the following: the relation of immiga- 


tion to employment and to the work of the 
- Employment Service of Canada; the place- 


ment of handicapped workers, especially 
handicapped ex-service men; the problem of 


_ harvest labour supply for 1927; the mobility 


of labour and its relation to unemployment; 


the notification of industrial disputes to work 
seekers other than those registering at public 


employment offices; and the technique of em- 


- ployment. offices. 


Recommendations for pre- 


sentation to the Minister of Labour were 
drafted on these subjects, and will be sub- 
mitted at a later date. 


| 


The meeting was presided over by Mr. 
AC: P. Riddell of Montreal, chairman of the 
Council. The bodies represented and the 
“representative in each case were as follows:— 


" eas 


Civil . 


Province of Nova Scotia, H. H. Congdon, 
Halifax; Province of New Brunswick, George 
R. Melvin, St. John; Province of Quebec, 
Jos. Ainey, Montreal; Province of Ontario, 
J. H.. Ballantyne, Toronto; (Province of 
Manitoba, J. A. Bowman, Winnipeg; Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, G. EH. Tomsett, Regina; 
Province of Alberta, W. Smitten, Edmonton; 
Province of British Columbia, J. D. McNiven, 
Victoria; Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa; Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, R. Tallon, 
Montreal, Jas. Simpson (Vice-Chairman of 
the Council), Toronto; Railway Association 
of Canada, C. P. Riddell (Chainman of the 
Council), Montreal; Railway Brotherhoods, 
S. N. Berry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, J. W. Ward, Winni- 
peg; Department of Labour, Mrs. Chas. Cau- 
cutt, Kenora, Miss Mary McNab, Toronto, 
and V. C. Phelan (Acting Secretary), Ottawa; 
Returned Soldiers, T. C. Lapp, Ottawa; De- 
partment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, 
Major E. Flexman, Ottawa; Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Indus- 
tries, J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place, and the following were elected: 
Chairman, James Simpson, Toronto; Vice- 
Chairman, T. C. Lapp, Ottawa; and Secre- 
tary, R. A. Rigg, Ottawa. Three additional 
executive members will be nominated by the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and ~ the 
Trades and Labour Cree of Canada, re- 
spectively. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1927, AS_ 
REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO 
THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


| Petes ree at the beginning of June 

showed a further pronounced gain that 
made the situation more favourable than in 
any other month since 1920. Statements were 
tabulated from 6,150 firms employing 876,768 
workers, as compared with 832,872 on May 
1; this increase of 43,896 persons, or 5.3 per 
cent, brought the index number to 105.9, as 
compared with 105.2 on Oct. 1, 1926, the pre- 
vious high level in the last seven years. In 
the preceding month, the index stood at 100.6 
and on June 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 101.0, 94.5, 95.2, 97.3, 89.2 
and 86.6, respectively. 

Unusually large advances for the time of 
year were recorded in manufacturing, while 
construction, transportation, mining, logging, 
and services also showed important increases. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Expansion was noted in the five economic 
areas, Quebec firms adding the largest number 
of employees to their staffs. 


Maritime  Provinces—Further improve- 
ment was noted in the Maritime Provinces, 
according to statistics received from 559 em- 
ployers with a combined working force of 
68,666 persons, as compared with 66,428 in the 
preceding month. Although this gain was 
rather smaller than that reported on June 1 
last year, the index then was several points 
lower. Manufacturing (particularly of lum- 
ber, fish and pulp and paper products) and 
construction, registered heightened activity, 
while logging and transportation were season- 
ally slacker. 


Quebec. — Transportation, construction, 
manufacturing and logging reported pro- 
nounced increases in personnel, while smaller 
gains were shown in mining and trade; the 
gain in logging was due to river driving op- 
erations. Employment was in considerably 
greater volume than on the corresponding 
date in any of the last six years, the index 
being four points higher than on June 1, 1926, 
although important advances were then indi- 
cated. Statements were tabulated from 1,377 
firms employing 252,183 workers, or 16,471 
more than in their last report. 


_Ontario—The situation in Ontario was 
better than in any other month of the years 
since 1920, the index standing at 101.5, as 
compared with 95.2 at the beginning of June, 
1926, when the trend was also upward. The 
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payrolls of the 2,803 co-operating establish- - 
ments aggregated 362,586.persons; on May 1, 
they had 350,094 employees. Construction, | 
manufacturing, transportation and mining 
registered the greatest expansion, while logg- 
ing and trade were seasonally quiet. 3 

Prairie Provinces—Construction, transpor- 
tation, manufacturing and services reported 
the most! marked improvement in the Prairie 
Provinces, where the 778 firms whose statistics 
were tabulated employed 114,036 persons, as 
against 106,058 in the preceding month. Mo 
extensive increases were indicated on June 1 
1926, but the index then was several points 
lower. : 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
79,297 workers was registered by the 673 re- 
porting employers, who had 74,590 at the be- 
ginning of May. This increase of over 4,7 
employees was the largest noted on June 1 i 
any year since the record was instituted i 
1920; employment was in slightly great 
volume than in the early summer of the la 
seven years. As in the other provinces, con- 
struction, manufacturing and _ transportatio: 
recorded the most noteworthy expansion o 
the date under review, but a favourable tend- — 
ency was generally in evidence. 
Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was decidedly up- : 
ward of seven of the eight cities for which 
separate compilations are made; Montreal 
Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winni-— 
peg and Vancouver showed considerable gains, 
while moderate declines were noted in Wind- 
sor and other Border Cities. 


Montreal—Improvement on a smaller scale 
than on June 1, 1926, was noted in Montreal, 


; Quebec.—Continued gains were registered — 
in Quebec City, chiefly in the construction and 
transportation industries, while manufacturing 


May 1. 
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workers, as against 9622 in the preceding 
month. Considerable declines were indicated 
on June 1 last year, when the index was 
lower. Employment at the beginning of June 
was in greater volume than in any other 


~ month of the record, which for this city goes 


back to 1924. 


Toronto—The situation in Toronto con- 
tinued to be more favourable than in any 
other month in the five years for which sta- 
tistics are available, according to returns fur- 
nished by 797 employers with 104,259 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 102,707 on 
Manufacturers were rather busier, 
while considerable improvement was shown in 
construction. The gain exceeded that noted 
in the same month of 1926. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


Conditions were much better than on June 1 
a year ago. 


Windsor and the Other Border Citties—Cur- 
tailment was registered in automobile factories 
in the Border Cities, but construction showed 
more activity. The 98 firms furnishing data 
reported 11,061 employees, or 132 less than in 
the preceding month. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on the same date last 
year. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of | 
27,501 persons was registered by the 279 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received and who 
had 26,954 employees on May 1. Although 
this gain was less extensive than that noted 
at the beginning of June, 1926, the index was 


REPORTHD BY EMPLOYERS 


Nors.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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Ottawa—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation recorded heightened activity in 
Ottawa, where employment was at a higher 
level than at the beginning of June last year, 


although the advance then was larger. A com-. 
bined working force of 11,268 persons, or 395 


more than in their last report, was employed 
by the 136 co-operating firms. 


Hamilton—Additions to staffs on practi- 


cally the same scale as on the corresponding 
date in 1926 were reported in Hamilton; 205 


employers had 30,516 workers on their pay- 
lists, as compared with 29,852 at the beginning 
of May. ‘Most of the expansion took place 
in manufacturing, notably in iron and steel 
plants, but other industries were also busier. 


441576} 


several points higher. The greatest. improve- 
ment took place in construction, but manu- 
facturing was also busier, while there was a 
moderate reduction in trade. 


Vancouwver—Construction and _ transporta- 
tion reported the bulk of the gain in Vancou- 
ver, where manufacturing was rather slacker, 
chiefly in lumber and iron and steel works. 
Statements were tabulated from 235 employ- 
ers with 26,070 workers in their employ, or | 
544 more than on May 1. Contractions were 
indicated on June 1 a year ago, when the situa- 
tion was not so favourable. 


Index numbers 


_by cities are given in 
Table 2. = 
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: ; : ; fs i ight’’ shows ? 
—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The “‘relative weig et 
spies Ecporedci ol employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under ' 


review. - > | 
* ERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY. — 
OE el ime MENT IN MANUFACTURING % 


————— 


> 


— Maritime . Prairie British Allmanu-  § | 
Canada | Provinces | Quebec Ontario | provinces | Columbia | facturing 
¢ . ' 
86-6 89-5 83-4 84-9 91-1 93°3 8-1 
89-2 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 84-2 
97°3 93-9 99-1 96-8 95-5 100-4 93-5 
95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 | 
86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 . 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
94-5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 
96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97*3 112-2 88-5 
96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96*0 114-2 89-4 
98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
89-6 84-5 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 — 
90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91:3 — 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 
104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 
94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 
95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 
96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2 
96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 
100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-1 
105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 98-8 


Relative weight of employment by 
districts and in manufacturing as 
eubidiine) 1029. 5..siosi datas Moetaas 100-0 7:8 28-8 41-4 13-0 9-0 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


on 
= 
xa 


Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton| Windsor Winnipeg 


| | a | | 
|} 


Pechvmeeseep ©) Gags) Fee e | | |) OED Le sate sete 


82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 IO ha: abc 81-4 
85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 eee 84-9 
86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 v1") 82-7 
88:5 98-4 85:1 87-5 808 1s ieee 83-7 
91-7 91-9 86-9 91-8 ee Maks, 85-4 
95-6 95-7 86-7 100-1 83-9 85:2 85-5 
95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 
97-0 98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 | 
97-3 97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 
99-4 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 
99-3 99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 
97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 
88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 , 
88-3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 td 
89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 
93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 
96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 
103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 
104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 
104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 
104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 
104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 
103-3 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 
100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 
92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 BT: : 
93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 93-1 nok one 
94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 94-2 103-2 97-1 
96-8 101-5 92-7 92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 
100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 
103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 98-9 99-0 


ployment by cities 
as at June 1, 1927... 
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Manufacturing of the record, while the index was lower in 

Statements were tabulated from 3,916 each of the last six years: Lumber mills regis- 
manufacturers employing 488,242 operatives, tered the greatest gains, these being of a sea- 
as compared with 474,731 in the preceding sonal nature, while important advances were 
month. This increase was more extensive also made in fish preserving, pulp and paper, 
‘than that reported on June 1 in most years vegetable food, building material, rubber, elec~ 


Taste I1I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


1Relative June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Manufacturing scope Amcb bray ater 55-7 98-8 96-1 93-9 88:3 88-4 93°5 
Bee es nee reed care pe eg 2 
ME ANG products. y.....00. 0202 - . 0 i 4 i X Z 
Leather and products............ 1-9 78-7 78-6 72-4 70-3 76-5 78-1 
Lumber and products............ 6-3 111-9 98-7 110-8 109-1 106-6 112-4 
noeee and dressed lumber.... 42 ase 5 me : ee ane 4 et : 
MERTATOULO sc dciete 5s kids a's cies ede ‘0 9-2 u g 
eee ee ee 69.8 69.3 63.9 56.6 br 8 
usical instruments.............. 0-4 69 4 5+ 
aN Sippel epee oes 3-0 97-0 A 0 ae ff Pai ann ay ‘ 
p and paper products.......... 6-8 117-2 2°5 3 ‘ 
PRU ANA DAVET...<6/c)ceec ee ale yess 3-6 135-1 124-8 121-1 107-5 106-7 114-7 
Papor products! .. 0... ...s0 0-8 96-2 96°6 90-5 89-9 86-7 91-2 
__ Printing and publishing........ 2-4 103-8 103-5 99-7 97-9 98-0 96-7 
Rubber products...............-- eo) 99-5 97-3 85-0 84-9 75-6 84-3 
sbextile products... s .<.0h0 0s ses 8-6 98-0 98-4 91-9 87-9 82-5 90-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3-3 117-4 116-7 107-3 101-4 88-9 104-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-7 104-8 104-3 102-2 91-1 86°8 96-2 
Garments and personal furnish- ~ ae aay mre at ae ae 
BUZS ee See Bye cae DNAs aiaia'aielo"e : . 
Other textile products.......... 1-1 114-0 114-0 98-6 98-7 94-0 96:3 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 
ING TG) ae eee ee Cee 1-4 105-8 103-6 99-9 99-7 96-0 95-9 
Wood distillates and extracts...» 0-1 95-8 107-7 100-0 95-8 105-2 98-6 
Chemicals and allied products. . 0-8 89-1 87-6 86:5 80-1 86-4 91-6 
Ree a | es bow iBE | Ebest do 
BOUMC|GUIETENE. ... eis c cece tenon ‘ : 
Hlectrical apparatus.............- 1-2 130-0 130-0 117-0 109-7 111-5 103-0 
Tron and steel products........... 15-1 * 85-5 86-1 84-1 75-0 79-2 86-7 
ieee ee ee 1-6 68-6 70-4 64:0 62-0 69-3 81-8 
REC HS wretirrsrting ida hbhss oo frosts : : 
Oia ened 1:3 83-2 83-4 74-9 71-0 70-1 75-1 
LOR) cee etic = eyaceresh accieve:ostarais : 2 . 
Nw Agricultural implements....... 1-1 90-1 90-8 82-7 57-1 57-9 66-4 
| Tatd Rehioles BPH aoe Re 6:8 98-7 100-2 102-0 91-6 98-6 104-6 
Se le pea | 34-3 32-2 34-6 38-0 32-2 29-3 
Bde eae task sch vg, Gi Stave: oreceofebane : y 
Heating appliances............. 0-6 88-9 89-2 88-7 82-4 81-6 95-2 
oe ee 0-7 105-2 100-0 97-1 73-7 85-9 91-7 
MOTB pean eyes 65 tone tee : 
ee Been, oe 0-6 88-0 90-6 83-6 74-2 e ; Hl 
Other iron and steel products. . 2-0 82-5 82-5 Sy A nes ae ae 
_ Non-ferrous metal products...... 1-9 110-9 109-1 ae : 
- Mineral products......... Jeista ee 1-2 109-5 106-5 106-5 109-9 07-5 04-1 
Be MISCCHANCOUS./...4/000 2 0200 siececes 0:5 94-4 92-7 88-3 84-6 85-4 94-6 
gin FF oo areca GOCE RO 2-3 coe . a ore ae : ae 2 
OS eee eee Gone 5-1 00-9 : ; 89.8 93.8 
MU patra a:2!— ar UA sKGosa laine © 9. pis 2-9 83-0 83-8 77-1 77-0 cae i 
BMGtAlic OLB .io sce eee c anes ces 1-4 164-3 159-2 140-9 151-6 2 
ton coaly Lia eile 0-8 114-0 103-1 107-2 100-2 99-6 105-3 
Communications 2-9 120-6 120-4 116-9 110-1 109-8 102-2 
Re Telesraphs. .......csdcsceseelees 0-6 125-1 123-5 120-1 110-9 108-2 102-4 
eet ae WS | He | BS | ee | RET ies 
peste gasses th rH 1S i ; 
ee itreeoond cartage...... 2-3 118-4 116-9 114-3 111-9 114-7 116-1 
Steam railways.........0+...008- | 9-0 102 y ne 7 sae aa ae ; oe 3 
_ Steam ee bons ck ae : : 
alae poi eon 11-9 197-8 14-7 186-7 155-9 147-3 140-2 
Beceecemnnene| ee | ee] tee | ARE | wee | Ee | id 
u pe neceecdeaude peoucaeels e 922-8 1,053-6 1,466-7 ,547-0 ’ 
Bae ccc] ka | eco | “ire | ane | ms | uae | “ues 
‘ RCA Mie eens a leas ctbicleints ie aa : 11805 194.5 124-0 421-4 117-3 
Hotels and restaurants........... He reas 119.5 115.9 115-7 111-5 98-1 
__ Professiona boon Sae oe sracat aaa ie 76 126.5 117-2 105-8 104-3 100-2 
_ Personal (chiefly laun: A) Berna 7.3 105-7 105-3 07-5 93-8 92-5 91-9 
— na es le eee 18 108.4 108-2 97-3 94-9 91-1 90-2 
‘4 Retail... 005. <.0 Be ot io'laeiaiee aon tool? 100.0 97-7 93-1 95-2 95-1 
+ Wholesale............2.0eeeeees 4s 100.6 101-0 94-5 95-2 97:3 
Al Industries...........-.-.0+++- 100-0 


; . “ . - . * . f the 
_ 1The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is o 
Mal ostihes of Pins epocted Beall vadueeriee by the firms making returns on the date under review 
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trie current and some other industries. On 
the other hand, iron and steel and textile 
plants were seasonally slacker. 

Animal Products—Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number en- 
gaged in this group, particularly in the fish- 
preserving branch in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. ‘Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 243 firms employing 18,294 persons, 
as compared with 16,005 in the preceding 
month. ‘This increase, which exceeded that 
reported in earlier years, brought the index 
number to a higher point than on June 1 in 
any other year since the record was begun in 
1920. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group, chiefly tanneries, showed a small fall- 
ing off as compared with the extensive losses 
registered at the beginning of June, 1926. 
The index was slightly higher than on the 
corresponding date in any of the last six years. 
The working force of the 191 co-operating 
employers totalled 16,980, as against 17,037 
operatives in the preceding month. There 
were minor reductions in all except the Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was indicated in lumber mills, while 
container, match and other wood-using fac- 
tories were also busier. Returns were com- 
piled from 734 manufacturers in the lumber 
group, having 55,501 employees, compared with 
48,605 at the beginning of May. All prov- 
inces shared in the upward movement indi- 
cated on June 1, the largest gain taking place 
in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 
Rather greater advances were made on the 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
number then was slightly lower. 

Plant Products—Edible—Unusually large 
increases were noted in this group at the be- 
ginning of June, when 1,042 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 308 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 26,724 employees. 
Starch and glucose, sugar and syrup and fruit 
and vegetable preserving establishments re- 
corded most of the gain, which was chiefly re- 
ported in Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia. The increase registered on June 1, 
1926, was considerably smaller and the index 
number ‘then was several points lower. 

Pulp and Paper Products—The additions 
to staffs in the pulp and paper group were 
larger than in any other month since 1920, 
bringing employment to its highest point’ in 
the record of eight years. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 59,968 workers was reported by the 
472 establishments, whose statistics were com- 
piled and who employed 57,641. in the pre- 
ceding month. Pulp and paper mills registered 
the bulk of the gain, although printing and 
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publishing shops were rather busier. Quebee 
reported most of the advance, but the trend@ 
was upward throughout the country. a 

Rubber Products—Thirty-three rubber fae~ 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
14,203 persons, or 326 more than in theiri 
last return. Quebec and Ontario plants ab~ 
sorbed practically all these extra operativess 
Employment was in considerably greater vol-| 
ume than at the beginning of June a yean 
ago, when an increase on practically the same 
scale was noted. ; 

Textile Products.—Following four months of 
uninterrupted expansion, there was a seaso 
decline in employment in textiles on the 
under, review, chiefly in clothing factories 
Quebec. Ontario, on the other hand, shows 
improvement. Data were received from 51 
firms employing 75,720 persons, as against® 
76,075 in the preceding month. This contrac 
tion was much smaller than that indicat 
on June 1 last year, when the index ie | 


was some six points lower. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—To 
bacco factories on the whole were seasonallyy 
slacker, but a gain was shown in beverages 
works, according to 108 firms in this group 
whose staffs increased from 12,333 workers ont 
May 1 to 12,551 at the beginning of June 
Quebec and Ontario registered most of this’ 
advance, which contrasted with the reductic 
noted on the corresponding date last yes 
The index number then was several pointsé 
lower. 

Chemicals and Allied Products-—Statementsé 
were tabulated from 113 employers in thiss 
group, with 6,893 persons on payroll as agains! 
6,770 in the preceding month. The index num- 
ber was rather higher than on June 1, 1926 
similar gains were then indicated. - 
_ Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further} 
Improvement on a larger scale than in pre-- 
vious years of the record was shown in buile 
ing material plants, 117 of which reported ani 
aggregate working force of 10,564 persons, of 
845 more than in the preceding month.. Em-- 
ployment was in greater volume than on Ju ne : 
1 in any other year since 1920. A consider- 
able share of the increase took place in Que-- 
bec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 

Electric Current—Employment in electric 
current works continued to expand; the gain} 
was, however, not as large as on the corre- + 
sponding date a year ago, although the index: 
number then was over eight points lowe: 
The 88 co-operating companies enlarged th 
staffs by 311 workers to 12,710 at the be 
ning of June. The largest advance took pl 
in British Columbia and Quebec, altho 
the tendency was upward throughout 
country. 
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Iron and Steel Products—There was a mod- 
erate decline in employment in the iron and 
“steel group; land vehicle, machine and agri- 
cultural implement shops and foundries were 
slacker, while iron and steel fabrication works 
recorded heightened activity. Returns were 
tabulated from 642 manufacturers who re- 
leased 871 employes, reducing their staffs to 
132,269 on the date under review. The West- 
ern Provinces recorded the largest losses, but 
the tendency was unfavourable everywhere 
except in Ontario. Additions to staff had 
been indicated on the corresponding date in 
1926, when the index number stood at 84.1, 
or 1.4 points lower than on June 1, 1927. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Further ex- 

_ pansion was reported in this group, contrasting 
with the reductions made on the same date 
last year, when the index number was lower. 
The 106 firms furnishing data employed 16,- 
694 workers, compared with 16,520 at the be- 
ginning of May. Most of the increase took 
place in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 
Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted in this group, exceeding 
those reported on the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number was a few points 
lower. The oil and some other divisions of 
this group reported heightened activity. An 
aggregate payroll of 10,100 persons was em- 
ployed by the 73 co-operating firms, who had 
9,804 in the preceding month. Most of the 

increase took place in Ontario. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed an 
advance, which, however, was less extensive 
than on the corresponding date in 1926, when 
the index was slightly higher. Returns were 


received from 222 firms employing 20,323 work- 


ers, or 954 more than in the preceding month. 
River drives in Quebec and general increases 
in British Columbia more than offset declines 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario. 


Mining 


Coal—Further losses in personnel were 
noted on coal mining on June 1, as has been 


usual on that date in many years of the ~ 


record. The level of employment, however, 
was higher than in 1926 or 1925. Statements 
were compiled from 88 operators, with 25,813 
employees, or 236 less than in the preceding 
‘month. There were moderate decreases in 
both Eastern and Prairie coal fields. 


eM: etallic Ores—Considerable improvement 
was shown in metallic ores in Quebec, On- 
‘tario and British Columbia; 51 employers en- 


yaa 


; 
ae 
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larged their staffs from 11,829 workers on May 
1 to 12,285 at the beginning of June. The 
index number was higher than in any other 
month since the record was begun in 1920. 
Practically no change in the situation was 
noted on the corresponding date last year. 


Non-Metallic Mimerals (Other than Coal). 
—According to data received from 69 firms in 
this group, they employed 7,057 persons, or 
769 more than in the preceding month. This 
increase, which slightly exceeded that indi- 
cated in any other month of the record, 
brought the index number to its peak for the 
last eight years. Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported the greatest gains, but the tendency 
was upward in all provinces. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further in- 
crease in employment was reported in local 
transportation on June 1, when 115 firms 
added 228 employees to their staffs, bringing 
them to 20,489 on the date under review. 
This gain was smaller than that registered on 
the corresponding date in 1926, but the index 
number then was four points lower. Im- 
provement was shown in all provinces, not- 
ably in Quebec and Ontario. 


Steam Railways—Continued and greater 
advances were noted in steam railway opera- 
tion at the beginning of June, when the 99 
co-operating employers enlarged their staffs 
by 2,414 persons to 78,649. Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces reported most of the in- 
crease, which exceeded that registered on the 
corresponding date last year, when the index 
was lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There were pro- 
nounced ‘seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, while in Quebec and 
British Columbia the trend was upward. Sta- 
tistics were received from 60 firms with 15,905 
workers, as compared with 14,106 in the pre- 
ceding month. More noteworthy advances 
were indicated on June 1, 1926; the index 
number then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The volume of employment af- 
forded in building was greater than in the 
early summer of any other year of the record, 
which goes back to 1920. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 36,772 persons was reported by the 
429 contractors furnishing statistics, who had 
33,223 employees on May 1. Although ac- 
tivity increased in all provinces, the largest 
gains took place in Ontario. The additions 
registered were somewhat smaller than on the 


corresponding date last year; building opera- 
tions in 1927 apparently commenced earlier 
in the season, for the increase reported at 
the beginning of May was considerably in 
excess of that noted on May 1, 1926, as was 
the gain in the two months as compared with 
May and June a year ago. 

Highway—The 126 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing statistics reported ‘17,113 
persons in their employ, or 9,062 more than 
in their last returns. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was more pro- 
nounced than on any date in 1926, and the 
level of employment was considerably higher 
than on June 1 last year. 

Railway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, but the expansion was smaller than at 
the beginning of June 1, 1926. The working 
force of the 36 reporting employers totalled 
50,650 persons, as against 39,838 in the pre- 
ceding month. The most extensive gains were 
in the Prairie Provinces; additions to staff 
were, however, generally indicated throughout 
the country. 


ee SS. 


Services 


The re-opening of summer hotels afforded 
considerably heightened employment in the 


oe term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to invol- 
untary idleness due to economic causes. Per- 
sons engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in an industrial dispute are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in member- 
‘ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 

Statements tabulated from 1,576 local trade 
unions, representing 163,754 members, indicated 
slight improvement of a general character dur- 
ing May, the percentage of idleness standing 
at 5.2 at the end of the month, as compared 
_ with 6.0 per cent at the close of the previous 
- month. There was very little change in com- 
parison with May last year, when 4.9 per cent 
of the members were out of work. All proy- 
inces with the exception of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia registered a greater volume 
of employment than in April, and the reduc- 
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service group; although the increase vas 
so pronounced as at the beginning of June 
a year ago, the situation then was less 

ourable. Statements were compiled from 
establishments employing 15,629 workers, 
against 15,172 in their last report. A large 
share of the increase took place in the Prairie| 
Provinces. 
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Trade 


Improvement in retail stores was partly off-- 
set by declines in wholesale establishments; ; 


576 trading firms reported 62,734 employees, } 
or 76 more than on May 1. This gain ne 


22 ——————e——EEE—eEerr 


slightly larger than that) noted on the corre-4 
sponding date in 1926, when the number off 
persons engaged in this group was decidedly 
smaller. Quebec firms registered greater ac--— 
tivity, while in Ontario the trend was do 
ward, and elsewhere the changes were sma 
Table I, II and III give index numbers 
employment by economic areas, leading citi 
and industries, respectively. The columnsi§ 
headed “Relative Weight” show the et 
tion that the number of employees report 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can: 
ada by the firms making returns on June 1, 
1927. 


tions in these two provinces were quite small. 
Of the gains in the remaining provinces, that 
of 3.4 per cent in Saskatchewan and of 2. 
per cent in Manitoba, were the most substan- } 
tial, due in both cases to improvement in — 
building and construction and steam railway 
operation. When making a comparison wi 
the returns for May last year, the New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta situ- 

ation improved slightly, while in the other 
provinces there were small offsetting redu i 
tions. The changes, however, were not pro- 
nounced in any one province. | 


A separate tabulation is made of the trade 
union situation in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Mon- 
treal, as in April, reported the greatest per-_ 
centage of inactivity of any city used in this 
comparison, though the May conditions, when 
12,1 per cent of the members were unem: 
ployed, were a slight improvement over those 
of the previous month. Halifax and Vancou 
ver, each reported 5.1 per cent of idleness. 
The Toronto situation remained unchang 
3.9 per cent of the members being idle both in 
April and in May. The most favourable situ- 
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ation for the month under review was reported 
by Regina with 1.4 per cent of unemployed 
members. 

The' accompanying chart traces the curve of 
unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
‘The trend during the period under review, con- 
trary to its course in April, projected shghtly 
downward, showing somewhat improved con- 
ditions. The level of unemployment was, 
however, slightly higher than that attained 
during the corresponding month of last year. 

Reports were tabulated from 428 unions in 
the manufacturing industries with 46,442 per- 
sons, 4,121 or a percentage of 8.9 of whom 
were out of work at the end of May, as com- 
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coal mines improved over May last year, when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 10.1. 
In this comparison Nova Scotia miners regis- 
tered greater inactivity, but the Alberta mines 
were busier. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
were better employed than in April, but less 
fully engaged than in May of last year. 

The building trades, with 175 unions report- 
ing 17,972 members, showed a further though 
moderate advance in employment, 9.3 per 
cent of the members being out of work at the 
end of May, as compared with 11.9 per cent 
in April. The greatest expansion was indicated 
among carpenters and joiners and granite and 
stonecutters, followed by lesser gains among 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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| 1921 1922 1923 


pared with 9.9 per cent in April. The nominal 

gain in employment registered over April may 
be attributed to a rather general increase in 
activity throughout the various groups of the 
~ manufacturing industries, chiefly the pulp and 
‘paper, and textile and garment divisions. In 
~ comparison with the returns for May last year, 
when 9.6 per cent of unemployment was regis- 
tered, the situation for textile and garment, 
leather and glass workers, bakers, cigar makers, 
printing tradesmen, metal polishers, and hat 


tions occurred among papermakers, iron and 
_ steel, brewery and wood workers. 

Tn the coal mining division, where returns 
( were received from 27 unions with 11,993 
members, 8.5 per cent of the members were 
- idle, as compared with 7.5 per cent in April. 
4 In the Nova Scotia mines slightly less employ- 
J ‘ment was afforded than in April, but in Alberta 
- there was an almost 4 per cent gain. From 
the British Columbia mines no idle members 
were reported as in April. The situation in the 


1924 


and cap workers improved, and slight reduc- 


1925 1927 


hodcarriers and building labourers, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. On the other hand, employment 
for bridge and structural iron workers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and electrical workers declined. 
In comparison with the returns for May last 
year when 7.4 per cent of the members were 
idle, the situation for granite and stonecutters, 
and hod carriers and building labourers was 
considerably better, and there was also im- 
provement among steam shovel and dredge- 
men, plumbers and steamfitters, and carpen- 
ters and joiners. Of the counteracting reduc- 
tions, the most substantial were reported by 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers, though tile layers, © 
lathers and roofers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and electrical workers also con- 
tributed a share. 

The transportation industry showed little 
variation during May from the April level, 
but the small change indicated was toward les- 


TABLE I~PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ned unemployment. This was shown by 
ie returns tabulated from 629 unions with 
6,216 members, 1,160 of whom were idle, or a 
ercentage of 2.1, as against a percentage of 
8 in April. The steam railway division, 
vhose returns constitute nearly 83 per cent of 
he entire group membership reporting was the 
letermining factor in the advance movement 
f employment, assisted by minor gains in the 
treet and electric railway division. The situ- 
tion, however, in the shipping and stevedor- 
ng division was somewhat adverse. In com- 

rison with the returns for May of last year, 
o change occurred in the percentage of idle- 
ess for the transportation, group as a whole, 
hough within the group there were fluctu- 
tions. The movement in the various divis- 
ions of the group was similar to that in the 
previous comparison, steam and street and 
electric railway employees all indicating a 
higher level of employment, and navigation 
workers reductions, but in this comparison the 
gains were just sufficient to offset the contrac- 
tions. 

Longshore workers for whom a separate 
tabulation is made reported 17.2 per cent of 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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+5] 4-0] 1-7] 2-6] 1-3] 1-5] 5-6) 2-4 
6-2/26-5| 9-1|10-4] 9-4)12-0/21-7|/15-5 
3-1]11-4] 3-9] 7-1] 6-4] 5-9/10-9) 8-7 
1-0] 9-1] 1-5] 5-4] 2-0] 7-6) 2-4) 4-5 
3-2/13-7| 5-8] 6-1] 1-6] 4-7] 3-6) 7-3 
5-4|14-1] 9-2|12-8] 4-5) 8-1) 7-0/10-2 
4-2|11-4] 9-2] 9-0) 5-3) 9-7) 9-4] 9-5 
2-4|11-6| 7-2) 8-2] 6-6]11-2] 7-8) 8-5 
4-5|13-6| 6-2) 6-5] 4-1/15-6| 6-6] 8-7 
3-2|11-7| 3-5] 5-8) 4-6|16-4] 3-4) 7-0 
3-4110-2| 3-8] 4-3] 2-4/10-8] 4-1) 6-1 
2-5) 6:4| 4-5] 3-4) 3-3] 9-6) 4-6) 5-2 
4-2| 6-0} 3-8] 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5} 4-4 
3-0|10-9] 3-7] 1-7] +8] 2-6] 5-2) 5-7 
2-+1|10-6} 3-1] 1-8| 1-0] 3-7] 4-4) 5-1 
4-7| 9+8| 4-4] 2-0] 2-5) 3-5] 6-1] 5-7 
3-0/14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9) 7-9 
2-8| 8-6] 8-4| 7-6| 5-6] 4-2) 6-9} 8-1 
2-2! 6-6| 7-9| 8-7] 8-7| 6-8] 6-7) 8-1 
2-7| 6-5| 8-4] 7-0| 6-8] 4-6] 3-0) 7-3 
1-8|11-0| 4:3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6) 7-9] 7-3 
2-6|10-0| 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2| 3-0} 4-9 
1-6| 8-9| 1-9] 2-6] -8| 4-9] 2-6] 4-1 
2-0| 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] 6] 5-3) 4-0) 2-3 
2-5] 3-2) 1-5] 1-8| 1-0) 5-0) 3-9) 2-5 
1-6| 7-1] 1-8] 5] 1-1] 2-0) 5-4) 3-3 
1-1] 3-6] 2-3} 4] 1-4] +8] 5-6) 2-6 
2-1] 4-9| 4-0] 2-2] +9) 6-7|10-0| 4-7 
2-2| 7-6| 5-6| 4-3] 2-1] 6-7] 7-5) 5-9 
3-4| 7-8] 6-8] 6-3] 6-1) 4-0) 6-9] 6-4 
2-3] 7-2| 7-2| 8-1] 5-3) 4-2) 7-4) 6-5 
1-6| 6-5] 4-9] 5-6] 4-1] 4-4] 4-4) 5-7 
9-7) 9-3] 4-0} 6-2] 5-1] 7-2] 3-6) 6-0 
1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7| 1-7] 6-5) 3-9) 5-2 
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the members idle in May, as compared with a 
percentage of 16.4 in April. An increase in 
unemployment was also reported over May of 
last year when 14.7 per cent of the members 
were without work, 

From public employees, whose returns in- 
cluded 142 unions with 12,807 members, greater 
activity was registered during May than in the 
previous month, and a nominal change for the 
better over the same month of last year. The 
gain in both comparisons was due to the more 
favourable situation prevailing among civic 
employees. : 

Reports were tabulated from 109 unions in 
the miscellaneous groups of trades with 5,179 
members, 6.6 per cent of whom were out of 
work on May 31 as compared, with 5.5 per 
cent in April, and 4.8 per cent in May last 
year. Stationary engineers and firemen, and 
theatre and stage employees were slacker than 
in April, but among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees there was a greater volume of work 
afforded. Barbers reported the same percent- 
age of inactivity as in April. In comparison 
with May of last year, greater unemployment 
was registered by stationary engineers and fire- 
men, and theatre and stage employees, and 
nominal gains by hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and barbers. 

Fishermen were slightly less active during 
May than in both the previous month and 
May last year, indicating the same percentage 
of change in both comparisons, namely 4.6. 
Lumber workers and loggers again reported all 
their members at work as in April, but in May 
last year there was about 5 per cent of idle- 
ness recorded. 

Table II on this page summarizes the returns 
by provinces for May of each year from 1919 
to 1924 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1925, to date, and Table I on page — 
782 shows the percentage of unemployment 
registered in the various groups of industries 
for the same months. 


In the first six months of 1927 the Ontario 


Compensation Board awarded $2,991,891, of 


which $522,994.34 was for medical aid. 
The total benefits in the first half of 1927 were 
higher than in the first period of 1926 by over 
a quarter of a million dollars. The total 
number of accidents reported to the Compen- 
sation Board in the first half of 1927 was 
33,686, of which 186 were fatal. These figures 
also show an increase over the same period in. 
1926, when there were 29,631 accidents re- 
ported, including 147 fatalities. During the 
month of June, 1927, there were 6,446 accidents 
yeported to the Board, of which 47 were fatal, 
these figures being the highest for any month, 
in 1927. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORT FOR MAY 1927 | 


4 Bae volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada, as shown by the average daily place- 
ments effected during the month of May, 
1927, showed a gain of 3 per cent over that 


_ transacted during the previous month, but a 


decline of 4 per cent was registered when a 
comparison was made with the work effected 
by the Service during the corresponding 
period last. year. All industrial divisions 
showed improvement over last month, ex- 
cept farming, communication and transporta- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 


g 
gh 
COS 

ASS 


tion but increased placements in the con- 


struction and service groups were mainly re- 
sponsible for the gain shown, farming showing 


_ the only decline of importance. In compari- 


son with last year the decline was general in 


_ all industries, only logging and farming 


showing improvement to any extent. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend 


of employment since January, 1925, as repre- 


sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 


_ of placements effected for each 100 applica- 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 


Service throughout Canada, the computations. 


being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications declined slightly 
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throughout the month, and at the close of es 4 
period were about 6 points lower than those? ' 
registered at the end of May, 1926. The 

ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications} 
was 82.3 and 79.4 during the first and second | 
half of May, 1927, in contrast with the ratio) 
of 85.6 and 85.5 during the same periods in. 
1926. The ratio of placements to each 100)— 
applications during the periods under review’ 
was 74.4 and 72.0, as compared with 78.3. 
and 77.4 during the coresponding month a 
year ago. | 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 


A summary of the reports from the offices _ 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported daily during the first half of 
May was 1,803, as compared with 1,929 daily — 
during the preceding period, and with 1,678 
daily during the corresponding period in 1926. — 
Applications for work during the latter half 
of the month registered 1,725 daily in con-— 
trast. with 1,783 daily during the latter half 
of May a year ago. , 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,485 vacancies during the first 
half, and of 1,369 during the latter half of the 
month under review, as compared with a daily 
average of 1,436 and 1,526 vacancies during 
the month of May, 1926. Vacancies offered 
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o the Service during the latter half of April, 
927, averaged 1,609 daily. 


The Service effected an average of 1,342 
lacements daily during the first half of May, 
which 918 were in regular employment and 
in work of one week’s duration or less, 
compared with a total average placement 
uring the preceding period of 1,456 daily, 
md of 1,315 daily during the first half of 
ay, 1926. During the latter half of the 
month under review, placements average 1,243 
laily (809 regular and 434 casual), as com- 
ared with an average of 1,381 daily during 
he coresponding period a year ago. 
During May, 1927, the offices of the Ser- 
ice referred 33,632 persons to vacancies and 
affected a total of 32,249 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
umbered 21,526, of which 17,785 were of men 
d 3,741 of women, while placements in 
asual work totalled 10/723. Opportunities 
or employment numbered 24,885 for men 
nd 10,719 for women, a total of 35,604. The 
umber of applications for work was 44,052, 
which 32,546 were from men and 11,506 
Tom women. 


The followmg table gives the placements 
sffected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 

219 (@imonths):..22.<:.... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
‘ 79,265 445,812 
75, 238 355,756 
95,695 393,522 
115,387 462,552 
118,707 366, 132 
106,021 412,825 
109,929 410,155 
41,414 124,040 


Nova Scorta 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
xy orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were over 6 per 
sent better than in the preceding month and 
howed an improvement of 22 per cent when 
ompared with the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 8 per cent 
n placements when compared with April, and 
f nearly 7 per cent in comparison with May, 
926. Fewer placements were recorded in log- 

, mining and transportation during the 
aonth . under review than in May last year, but 
ll other industrial divisions showed gains. In- 
lustrial groups in which most of the place- 
nents were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 121; construction and main- 
ce: se tirade, 78; and services, 435, of 


which 319 were of household workers. Posi- 
tions in regular employment were secured for 
207 men and 54 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 29 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
offices in New Brunswick during May, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a de- 
cline of nearly 6 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. — Place- 
ments were nearly 45 per cent higher than in 
April, but were over 8 per cent below May, 
1926. Reduced placements under transporta- 
tion and trade caused the decline from May 
last year, there being minor changes only in 
the other industrial groups. During the month 
226 placements were effected under construc- 
tion and maintenance, and 622 in the services 
division. Of the latter 454 were of house- 
hold workers. Placemenits in regular employ- 
ment numbered 257 of men and 66 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in the Province of Que- 
bee during May were over 15 per cent less 
favourable than in the preceding month, and 
over 17 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. Slightly higher per- 
centages of decline were recorded under both 
comparisons in placements. The reduction in 
placements from last year was almost entirely 
due to a smaller demand for building construc- 
tion workers, as the changes in other indus- 
tries were small. Logging showed the largest 
gain. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 222; logging, 268; 
farming, 74; transportation, 53; construction 
and maintenance, 609; trade, 59; and services, 
640, of which 366 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,408 men and 499 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario were 
over 21 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, but the number showed a decline over 
one per cent when compared with the cor- 
responding month last year. There was an 
increase of over 20 per cent in placements 
when compared with April, but a reduction of 
nearly 4 per cent in comparison with May, 
1926. Mining and logging showed the greatest 
gains in placements over May last year, and 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
and services showed tthe largest declines. The 
changes in other groups were small. Indus- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1927 


Applicants 
Se 
Regis- | Referred Placed 


Vacancies 


Reported LS deat ge 
durin at end of 


vacancies| Regular | Casual 


Halifax. |; yisehareaeosesngee 5 Monee 5 415 36 379 
New Glasgow é 166 79 36 
Sydney.......cccceccsccccccvcscceces 299 146 ~ 150 
New Brunswick 964 323 641 
Chatham 77 18 59 
Moncton 334 76 258 
St. John 553 229 324 
wt Se dD Ea oes ahs camouaanaaies 2,301 1,907 32 
Re eect. on te oor od 308 307 1 
tperaan ii ete te Ae Fe ier FS - 1,306 1,116 6 
Quebec...........- Me 27 290 206 22 
Sherbrooke........ 188 164 3 
Three Rivers 209 114 0 
Ontario: ios: son cases care ees 17,791 13,691 8,717 4,391 
Belloville.c}sct codec cOU Rte eee cee 170 0 169 169 65 104 
Brantiord): sadene up's om. diane eles = opts ws 307 240 143 97 
GHAthAM jcecown eure tpisaitaow cia ae 285 271 160 111 
Goballt. 2725. 10h. sta tote tatters oe 354 345 320 15 
Fort William 331 295 212 83 
Guelphitieddcanccsvesaeriae cate ner 264 191 107 65 
Hamiltont soos er tds oc tient at ea eee 1,536 1,241 489 751 
TRIDPBCOD A a ikiis.< Peja’ mio eienl ahs sah 315 273 120 153 
Kitchener........... zee 488 256 162 74 
Pond ote: 3.5,4a7)0%'s ;: 412 399 292 69 
Niagara Falls 4 186 162 95 65 
North Bay. 669 657 612 45 
Oshawa.. 887 501 361 140 
Ottawa... 1,088 953 673 170 
317 275 245 30 

25 249 176 34 

bdesiet sawea 1,136 1,131 1,028 103 

9 379 1 196 

194 200 8 114 

159 163 125 38 

487 254 137 90 

765 747 734 13 

280 229 208 20 

5,758 3,577 1,696 1,565 

630 534 28 246 

5,523 4,091 2,042 1,931 

353 307 269 38 

259 220 159 61 


oose Jaw 
Novth Batiiatord a nls jsicteciiaas occa ote Kress 


144 144 120 24 
Prince Albert....0......cceeeseeeees ? rs ‘ 4 131 72 
eanieihd ay ’ ’ 936 434 
Sas! atoon 690 678 522 156 
Swift Current 187 190 149 41 
Weyburn 133 130 106 24 
Yorkton 254 254 136 118 
Melfort 107 107 - 107 
TAIDORES Suse aiics sccm itieremelens eds 4,762 4,186 $, 411 745 
Calgary 1,462 1,195 963 232 
Teesinbeline i aaa ch aa bie et CMa «ko aAL 380 276 237 39 
PUGIOMUON Scat wc casa cupeetg sees aes 2,009 1,885 1,494 361 
Fethbritign. civnh Galiosdis.scees 584 500 429 71 
Madioing Frat ss s:sa 30. diane Pien0'e.44ipen sm 327 330 288 42 
British Columbia............. : 
— hy BRA aE ; aa maty aif aes 
amloops. R 7 
Kelowna. . 12 5 ao “0 " 
pee cng as ois : a fs 16 
TOs dt ent c 9 
New. Westminster..........ss0sesess iat : 1 130 oH 
1 bie! 79 
chee SM rgd Pegs ate 69 3 66 70 70 
Prince Ruperts cas nsyems asian v.00 05 ce 65 1 104 67 30 
abt | DapeNie aap s biehen seis optegis , A AY * ae 15 13 
Ce a a ae et 158 ane pag a bina ip bie 
VictOrig. Was. conpetes aout aeeese aan 549 13 ' 692 546 171 359 
All Offices........... nine Pei ae ee 44,052 | 33,632 | 21,526 | - 
Men... ...scsevsscssssscsessseses mare | 2796 |} 323546 | 247033 | 17°785 ee 
Womeit.... cde Wh. AULT « ehisee ss -| 10, 719 2,375 11,506 9,599 3,741 4,876 
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ial divisions in which most of the placements 
ere effected during the month were: manu- 
acturing, 1,717; logging, 1,182; farming, 812; 
ining, 153; transportation, 381; construction 
nd maintenance, 3,610; trade, 335; and ser- 
ices, 4,841; of which 2,645 were of household 
orkers. Placements in regular employment 
uring the month numbered 7,332 of men and 
3285) of women. 


MANITOBA 


; There was a decline of nearly 7 per cent 
the number of positions offered through 
ffices in Manitoba during May when com- 
ared with the preceding month, and of nearly 
per cent’ when compared with the corre- 
onding month last year. Placements were 
over 3 per cent less than in April, and nearly 
per cent below May, 1926. Farming and 
mstruction and maintenance showed the most 
improvement in placements over May last 
ear, but these gains were more than offset by 
reductions in services. The changes in other 
groups were small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 158; 
logging, 138; farming, 833; construction and 
Maintenance, 435; trade, 170; and services, 
2,174, of which 1,572 were of household work- 
ers. During May 1,393 men and 649 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated 
by orders listed by offices in Saskatchewan 
during May, increased over 3 per cent when 
compared with the preceding month, and 
nearly 15 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 9 per cent higher than in April, 
and over 17 per cent in excess of May, 1926. 
All groups except construction and mainten- 
ance, mining and communication showed in- 
creased placements over May last year, but 
in the two latter the decline was nominal 
only. Farming showed the largest gain. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manufac- 
turing, 152; farming, 2,002; construction and 
maintenance, 662; trade, 160; and services, 
1,160, of which 604 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 2,714 
eo and 402 women during the month. 


a ALBERTA 


; 
Fj Shera May orders received at employment 
offices in Alberta called for nearly 10 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
and mearly 5 per cent fewer than in the cor- 

pone month last year. There was a de- 


cline of nearly 7 per cent in placements when 
compared with April, and of nearly 5 per cent 
in comparison with May, 1926. Transporta- 
tion, services and trade were the only groups 
in which more placements were made this 
May than last, but the declines in other groups 
were small. Industrial division in which most 
of the applicants were placed during the 
month were: manufacturing, 307; logging, 74; 
farming, 2,000; construction and maintenance, 
699; trade, 108; and services, 878, of which 
521 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 3,028 of men 
and 383 of women. 


BririsH CoLUMBIA 


Orders listed at employment offices in British 
Columbia during May called for nearly 15 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but were over 19 per cent lower than 
in the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of nearly 7 per cent in placements 
over April, but a decline of nearly 20 per 
cent when compared with May, 1926. All 
groups except logging, services and trade par- 
ticipated in the declines in placements from 
May last year, those in construction and main- 
tenance being the most pronounced. Place- 
ments by industrial groups during the month 
included: manufacturing, 462; logging, 389; 
farming, 210; mining, 98; transportation, 205; 
construction and maintenance, 573; trade, 111; 
and services 1,005, of which 551 were of house- 
hold workers. Positions in regular employ- 
ment were secured for 1,446 men and 303 
women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During May, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 21,526 
placements in regular employment of which 
12,710 were spersons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,850 were granited the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,406 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 444 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare 
of $4, is patie! by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Quebec 
offices numbered 146 of which 43 were for 
points within the province and 103 for out- 
side points. The provincial certificates were 
issued by the mass office to 22 saw mill 
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labourers and 21 bushmen for employment 
within the Montreal zone. In addition Mont- 
real sent 23 bushmen outside the province to 
camps in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Hull transferred 80 bushmen to the North 
Bay district. 

The offices in Ontario granted 592 certifi- 
cates to persons travelling at the reduced rate, 
590 of which were provincial and 2 interpro- 
vincial. The latter were for 2 miners trans- 
ferred from Pembroke to employment in the 
Hull zone. Provincially, 372 of the certifi- 
cates were for bush labourers going to logging 
areas in the northern parts of the province 
from the Sudbury, Toronto, Fort William, 
Port Arthur and North Bay offices. Sud- 
bury also despatched one cook to Niagara 
Falls, 2 miners to Sault. Ste. Marie, and 45 
mill hands and 4 carpenters within its own 
zone and Port Arthur 4 miners, 18 construction 
labourers and 14 survey men to employment 
within its zone. The remainder of the move- 
ment from Toronto included 3 rockmen and 
one rock foreman transferred to Port Arthur, 
3 labourers and one sawyer to North Bay, 
one machinist to Cobalt and one electric 
welder, one boilermaker and one machinist to 
Kingston. From North Bay 32 railway con- 
struction labourers, 4 carmen, 2 building con- 
struction labourers and one millright fitter 
went to Timmins and 59 railway, highway and 
building construction labourers to Cobalt. Lon- 
don transported one drill hand and one boat 
builder to Peterboro and one cook to Kings- 
ton, Pembroke 4 miners to Timmins and 4 
labourers to Port Arthur and St. Catharines, 
2 brass finishers to Peterboro and 4 polishers 
to Kingston. Kingston also received one 
polisher from Hamilton and 2 masons from 
Windsor. 

In Manitoba 504 reduced rate certificates 
were issued, 255 to persons going within the 
Province and 249 to other provinces. From 
Winnipeg one office clerk, 15 pulp cutters, 
2 farm labourers, 8 bushmen, 2 porters, one 
setter and one female hotel worker went to 
employment in the Dauphin zone; 124 farm 
labourers, 12 farm household workers, 6 fe- 
male hotel employees, 3 carpenters and one 
waitress were sent to Brandon and 24 team- 
sters, 18 farm hands, 9 building labourers, 
2 farm domestics, 6 carpenters, one hotel cook, 
one housekeeper and one foreman travelled 
to points within the Winnipeg zone. The 
Dauphin office despatched 17 bushmen to 
points within its own zone. All of the inter- 
provincial transfers were effected by the Win- 
nipeg office, 10 labourers going to North Battle- 
ford, 15 carpenters and one cook to Saska- 
toon, 20 carpenters, 2 cooks, one upholsterer 
and one blacksmith to Regina, one cook to 
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workers to various points in Saskatchewan 
In addition Port Arthur received 31 wood an 
pulp cutters, 29 saw mill labourers, 3 farm: 
labourers, 7 road cutters, one porter, 5 females 
hotel workers, one edgerman, 8 cooks, 2 team 
sters, 2 cookees and one lumber grader; Tim 
mins received 50 labourers and Hull 2 stee 
workers. 


Those who availed themselves of reduced 
rate certificates in Saskatchewan numbered! 
163 of whom 158 were for points within the: 
province and 5 for other provinces. Of thes 
former, 111 were farm workers, the majority? 
going from Moose Jaw and Saskatoon te 
points within their own zones. Saskatoon als¢ 
transferred 3 cooks, one engineer, 3 cookees 
and one labourer to Prince Albert, 2 telephone 
labourers to Swift Current and 4 carpenters 
3 labourers, one cook and one teamster 
employment within its own zone. Moose Jay 
despatched one cook to Regina and 9 teame-- 
sters, 2 cooks and one kitchen worker 
points within the Moose Jaw zone. From 
Regina 10 track men and one telephone la: 
bourer went to Saskatoon and one sheep herdei 
to Swift Current and from Prince Albert 
bushmen were sent to logging districts withi 
the zone. Of those going outside the province 
Regina transferred 3 bridge carpenters and! 
one domestic to the Winnipeg zone and one? 
bushman to the Port Arthur zone. 


In Alberta 263 persons travelled at the re- 
duced rate, 227 to provincial points and 
ito other provinces. Within the province the: 
transfers effected by the Calgary office. in-: 
cluded 33 farm hands and one porter goin | 


y 
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to Drumheller, 2 miners, 5 farm hands ané 
2 labourers to Edmonton, 2 machinists to 
Lethbridge and 21 farm hands, one lather and 
one female hotel worker to points in the Calga 
zone. The Edmonton office issued certificates: 
to 85 farm hands, 19 mill hands, 4 sawyers, 
3 blacksmiths, 8 track men, one hookman, 
laboufers, one teamster, one miner, 2 mine 
labourers, one planerman, one fireman, one 
maid, 2 carpenters, 4 cooks, 7 bushmen, 3 hotel 
workers, one engineer, 3 housekeepers and one! 
machinist, all of whom went to points within: 
the Edmonton office. Lethbridge received 3 
farm hands and Calgary one elevator carpen= 
ter, one cookee and 5 farm hands also from 
the Edmonton office. Calgary received one 
farm domestic from Medicine Hat. Of thos 
going without the province 35 were farm la-. 
bourers for points in Saskatchewan, practi- 
cally all of whom were sent by the Edmonton 
office and one was a hotel cook going from 
Calgary to Cranbrook. 4 
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The British Columbia offices issued 182 
certificates for special transportation, 133 of 
which were provincial and 49 interprovincial. 
Provincially Vancouver transferred 22 station- 
men, 12 building labourers, 4 carpenters, 2 
farm hands, 2 firemen, one assayer, one ‘cook 
and one flunkey to Penticton, 2 ranch hands, 
one flunkey, 5 miners, one farm hand, 2 muck- 
ers, 2 sawyers, 2 cooks and one engineer to 
Kamloops, one filer, one engineer, and one 
millwright to Vernon, one saw filer and one 
office clerk to Nelson, 4 miners and one engi- 
neer to Revelstoke, one engineer to Cran- 
brook and 13 labourers, 2 carpenters, 2 flunkeys, 
2 cooks, one waitress and one farm labourer 
to points within the Vancouver zone. Prince 
George sent 4 railroad construction labourers 
to Kamloops and Nelson, 3 miners to Cran- 
brook and one miner to Penticton. From 
‘Prince Rupert 2 miners and from Penticton 
one farm labourer went to employment within 


their respective zones. The remaining 29 pro- 
vincial transfers were of bushmen for points 
around Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
The interprovincial movement was practically 
towards the agricultural districts of the prairie 
provinces, Alberta receiving 26 farm hands, 
Saskatchewan 17 farm hands and one farm 
domestic and Manitoba 3 farm hands. The 
majority of these received certificates from 
the Vancouver office. Vancouver also trans- 
ported one cook to each of the Calgary and 
Saskatoon zones. 


Of the 1,850 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 975 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 761 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 94 by the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 19 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and one by the Kettle Valley 
Railway. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that lhave recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
‘by both employers and employees. Verbal 
- agreements, which are also included in the re- 
~ cords, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other. conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
‘are summarized, including civic schedules. In 
the case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of .wages for the principal classes of 
“Jabour are given, with other information of 
_ general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


- Haurax, N.'S—Tue Constructive Mecuant- 
caL TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED 
BrorieERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 

~~ Locat No. 88. 


mi Agreement effective from May 1, 1927. 

_ Wages per hour, 60 cents. 

The hours worked are 44 per week. 

ra 

Hautrax, N.S—Master Parters or Harirax 


; 
i AND DartTMoUTH, AND BROTHERHOOD OF 
--Parnters, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS 
: -or America, Locan No. 425. 

7 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
7 B A 

until May 1, 1928. 

4 Wages, per hour, 60 cents. 
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Overtime, from 5 to 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; thereafter, double time. One hour at 
midnight for lunch. 

Workmen outside of the city limits shall 
have all expenses paid. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 

Only absolutely necessary work to be done 
on Saturday afternoons, rate being time and 
one-half. 

No member shall work on his own account 
after 5 p.m., without consent of employer. 


Monrreat, QueE—CerrraIn Locan EMpLoyers 
AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLAS- 
YERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS, Loca No. 
Sou. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 

until May 1, 1928. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. 
Work on Saturday afternoon only when per- 

mitted by the business agent. . 

The agreement is similar to that summarized 

in the Lasour Gazette for October, 1925. 


Toronto, Onvario.—TuHeE Iranian Mosaic AND 
Tire Co., Ivartan Mosaic anp Marste Co., 
AND THE Art Mosaic AND TILE Co., AND 
Locat 56, TurraAzzo Workers’ HELpsrs, 
AFFILIATED WITH THE MarBie, SLATE AND 
Stone Po.isHEeRS’, RUBBERS’ AND SAw- 
yers’, Tire AND Marsie Servers’, INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 

1927, until December 31, 1927 

No striking or leaving work until such matter 
as is under dispute has been brought~ before 

a joint arbitration committee. Such committee 

shall consist of one representative of each 

employer and one of each group of employees. 
Minimum. wages, per hour, 45 cents. 
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After January 1, 1927, men considered com- 
petent by the employers shall receive an in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour every three months 
until a maximum of 55 cents per hour is 
reached. Any helpers who can qualify as first 
class improvers may after three more months 
receive 60 cents per hour. 

Hours, 44 per week, 8 per day. Overtime, 
time and one-half. Saturday afternoon, Sun- 
days and legal holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day except to save life or property. 

This agreement to apply to new work only. 
A list of all existing contracts to be supplied 
to employees. 

On work out of town, $6 per week to be 
allowed for board, railway, and travelling time 
up to 8 hours per day. 

On out-of-town work, local labour may be 
employed on carrying of materials, mixing, etc., 
but not on polishing or use of roller. Unem- 
ployed members of the union, resident in 
Toronto, shall be employed if capable of per- 
forming their duty. Such competent helpers, 
if unemployed, shall be given preference in 
jobs outside of Toronto, transportation to jobs 
being paid by the employer. 


Toronto, Ontario—Duistrict No. 4 INTsR- 


NATIONAL Cut Srone CoNTRACTORS’ AND. 


QUARRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION, INC., AND 
JOURNEYMEN STONECUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or NortH America, Toronto BrancH. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928. 

Wages, per hour, $1.123. Wages to be paid 
weekly, not more than one day’s time bein 
kept on hand. When workmen are discharge 
wages due are to be paid at time of dismissal. 

The remainder of the agreement is similar 
to one published in the Lasour GAzEerTE in Sep- 
tember, 1925. The following clause has been 
added: No apprentice shall be allowed to use 
the air tool during the first 12 months of his 
apprenticeship. 


Toronto, OnrTario—CANADIAN AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
AssocIatIoN oF PLuMBERS, STEAMFITTERS 
AND SPRINKLER Firrers of THE UNITED 
States AND CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1926, until September 30, 1929, and from. year 
to year unless 6 months’ notice of change is 
given. 

No strikes, lockouts, or other stoppage of 
work to take place during life of agreement 
unless caused by violations of the agreement 
or by sympathetic building trades strikes sanc- 
tioned by the union and local in character. 

Wages per hour, in home town and within 
10 miles of same, 90 cents; out of town $1.05 
per hour, to apply only when men are requested 
to report at such places. Car fare to be sup- 
plied to men working outside the city limits 
and within 10 miles. ; 

No discrimination against sprinkler fitters 
because of acts alleged to have been committed, 
detrimental to the union. 

Hours, eight per day. Half-holiday on Satur- 
day. Saturday afternoon work, and overtime 
over eight hours, time and one-half. 

Disagreements in any other local of the 
Union -shall not affect local No. 379. 


Disputes shall be referred to three umpires 
not connected with the pipefitting industry, 
decision of the majority being final and bind- 
ing. There shall be no strikes or lockouts until 
a decision has been rendered by the umpires. 


THoroLp, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN Master CARPEN- 
TERS OF THOROLD, ALLENBURG AND ADJOIN- 

+ ING TERRITORY AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
or CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 


Locat No. 1677. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928, with 4 months’ notice of 
change. 

Hours, 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Wages, per hour until July_ 31, 1927, 85 
cents: thereafter, 90 cents. Overtime until 
9 p.m. and Saturday afternoon, time and one- 
half. Other overtime and Sundays and _ holi- 
days, double time. 

Union men to be hired when available. If 
not available non-union men if hired shall have 
12 days to become members of the union. 

Apatite car fare exceeding 7 cents to be 
paid. 

Men to have a weekly pay day. Not less 
than two hours’ notice of discharge to be given. 

One apprentice to five journeymen. Appren- 
tices may work overtime when with journey- 
men. 

Foremen, 5 cents per hour over union rate. 

Business agent may visit the job if not inter- 
fering with the work. : 

Men in shops may work one hour overtime 
on machines at straight time rate. 

No member may do other work after hours 
while employed by a recognized contractor. 

Extra pay for work on high scaffolds. 

Grievances to be submitted to a committee of 
two from each party. 


St. Caruarines, Ont—TuHeE Bourwpers’ Ex- 
CHANGE, Master CARPENTERS, AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locat No. 38. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 

to April 30, 1928. 

The wage rates and terms of this agreement 
are similar to those in the agreement for 

Thorold, summarized above. ‘ 


Haminton, Ontarto.—Contracrors’ AssoctA- 
TION OF Hamuton, NiagarA PENINSULA 
Disrricr, AND THE FRoNTInR AND HamiL- 
TON District CouNncits or CARPENTERS. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928. 

Wages per hour in Hamilton, 85 cents. 

Hours 44 per week. Overtime, time and one- 
half; Sundays and holidays, double time. 

No work on Labour Day and Carpenters’ 
Pienie Day. 
7 Ege Lema? in excess of 10 cents to be 

aid. 

Wages to be paid every two weeks. Not 
more than two days’ pay to be kept back. 
Carpenters discharged to be paid on the job, or 


waiting time. 
Business agent to have access to jobs. Neg 
ckers for tools and a shed for meals to be 
provided. 
Carpenters must carry a working card. They 
must not work when other than carpenters do 
carpenters’ work; this not being enforced 
without the consent of the fair contractor. 


JULY, 1927 


One apprentice to four journeymen. 
Apprentice to join the union; wages of 
apprentices to be agreed upon. 


WIAMILTON, ONTARIO—Master PLUMBERS, AND 
Unrrep AssoctATION oF PLUMBERS AND 
Sreamrirrers, Locan No. 67. — 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
until April 30, 1928, and from year to year 
unless 2 months’ notice of change is given. 
Hours 44 per week. 
Minimum wage, per hour, 95 cents. 
Overtime, till midnight, time and one-half. 
Thereafter and Sundays and holidays, double 
time. for necessary repairs, up to one hour, 
egular rate. : 
Apprentices, fifth year, 70 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate; sixth year 80 per cent; thereafter, 
minimum rate. 

Members doing unsatisfactory work shall 
make same right, in their own time. 
oe and board to be paid for out-of-town 
work, 
All plumbers employed under the agreement 
shall not work for any but established sanitary 
and heating engineers. 

No rules or regulations curtailing output are 
0 be made. 
_ One apprentice to two plumbers or steam- 
fitters;. beyond this, labourers may be used, 
supervised by a journeyman. 
The two branches of the trade shall be kept 
separate when possible. 
Grievances to be referred to a joint confer- 
ence board, or to the United Association 
General Office, no strike or lockout to take 
place until after an investigation. 


Rectna, SasK.—Assoctation or Domestic, 
SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS AND 
Unitep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa, Loca No. 179. | 


_ Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1926, 

until April 30, 1928. 

- Minimum wage for journeymen, $1 per hour. 
In all other respects the agreement is the 

same as that summarized in the Labour GAZETTE 

for July, 1925. 


REGINA, SasK.—ASSOCIATION oF CoNSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRIES AND OPERATIVE PLASTERERS 
~ InternationaL Association, Loca No. 
a 303, 


- Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
until May 31, 1928. : 

Wages per hour, $1.30, paid by cheque 
weekly. 

Hours, 44 per week. In the country, 10 hours 
per day may be worked. — , 
Overtime, from six till nine p.m., time and 
one-half; thereafter and Saturday afternoons 
and holidays, double time. No work on Labour 
Day; necessary work on Sunday, double time. 
_ Foreman to be a union man and receive 10 
cents extra per hour. A foreman to three 
plasterers. ’ : : 
Bt raneportation and moving time to be paid. 
One hour’s notice to be given of discharge. 
An outside contractor shall employ 50 per 
sent local members. , 

- Disputes shall be referred to a committee of 
yree from each party. 
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Canaary, ALBErTA—Masrer Parnters’ Assoct- 
ATION AND PAINTING CONTRACTORS, AND 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS AND DEcor- 
ATORS, No. 583. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1927, until March 31, 1928, with 60 days’ 
notice of change. 

Hours, 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Minimum wage per hour, 75 cents. 

Any. man in charge of 3 or more men will 
receive 5 cents per hour above schedule. 

One apprentice to four journeymen, same 
to serve three years, starting under age of 21. 

Wages to be paid in cash or cheque, with 
time to cash the latter. 

Travelling expenses travelling time and cer- 
tain living expenses to be paid outside city. 

No man to be allowed to mix paint or carry 
material outside of working hours. 

Overtime, until midnight, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

On regular night work, 10 hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work. 

No discrimination by employers against union 
men. 


Canaary, ALBERTA—ASSOCIATION OF: SANITARY 
AND Heating ENGINEERS AND Unitep As- 
SOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, STEAMFITTERS AND 
GENERAL PreerirTers, Locau 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
to April 30, 1928, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by January 1, 1928. 

Hours, 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. One 
half-hour additional may be worked at regular 
rates to complete a job in hand. Out of town 
hours may be ten per day with one hour for 
dinner. 

Minimum wage per hour, journeymen, $1.12. 
Apprentice in fifth year, 75 cents per hour. 

Overtime, first five hours, time and one-half; 
thereafter and Sundays and_ holidays, double 
time. Night shifts for at least two nights, 
time and one-quarter for a ten hour shift. 

Men sent out of town are to have expenses, 
board and travelling time. ’ 

An apprentice may use the tools during first 
three years only under supervision of a licensed 
journeyman. Apprenticeship to last five years. 

An apprentice with certificate of the Institute 
of Technology will receive six months’ credit on 
apprenticeship. ’ 

One plumber’s apprentice to a shop, and one 
to each five plumbers; not more than five to a 
shop. d 

One steamfitters’ apprentice to a shop where 
a steamfitter has been engaged for nine months 
of preceding year. In a shop having no work, 
apprentice may be loaned where he can continue 
training. ; ; 3 

Apprentices to be registered with union. _ 

Not more than one steamfitters’ labourer to 
each journeyman steamfitter except in case of 
heavy lifting. : 

Wages weekly in cash, or by cheque prior to 
Saturday. : 

Contractors receiving work under this local’s 
jurisdiction shall employ 50 per cent of resident 
plumbers or fitters. 

Only union men to be employed under ‘the 
agreement, preference to be given by employees 


to the Employers’ Association. 
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Members of one branch of the trade may work 
at the other only on permit. ' 

Grievances are to be settled by local union 
agent and the employer, or by a committee of 
each party. 

Saturday morning work in the summer to be 
suspended from June 15 to August 15, providing 
shops desiring same have journeymen at shop 
in rotation. 


Catcary, ALBERTA—GENERAL Contractors’ AS- 
SOCIATION AND BrICKLAYERS’, ‘MASONS’ AND 


Piasterers’ INTERNATIONAL Union, Locan 
2 ; 


ae 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927, 
to March 31, 1929, 

Hours, 8 per day, four on Saturdays. 

Minimum wage, per hour, bricklayers and 
masons, $1.35. Plasterers to receive prevailing 
rate. 

Members working outside city limit to receive 
10 cents above rate, with railway expenses and 
travelling time. 

Night shift, 7 hours’ work for 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime only for saving of life or property. 
Time and one-half from 5 p.m. to midnight. 
Thereafter and Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Boiler and firework repairs, not less than 
10 cents above minimum rate. Overtime, double 
time. 

Wages to be paid in cash every two weeks. 

One hour’s notice to be given of dismissal or 
departure. 

Disputes will be investigated by a committee 
of three from each party, settlement binding 
on both parties. No strike to be ordered before 
dispute has been brought before the committee. 

Seaffolds shall comply with Alberta Govern: 
ment regulations. 


Lerusrivcr, ALBERTA—CerrTAIN Loca, Firms 
AND UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND Jotners, Locat No. 846. 


Verbal agreement, from May 1, 1927, until 
April 30, 1928. 

Wages per hour to be $1. Saturday after- 
noon to be a half holiday. 


Epmonton, ALBERTA—LATHING Soicrrors’ AND 
Woop, Wire AND Mertat Latuers’ IntTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locat No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1927, 
until May 31, 1928. 

Price of lathing, number 1, $5 per thousand; 
number 2, $5.75 per thousand. 

Churches, theatres, patch-work and outside of 
houses to be day work, $1 per hour. 

All lath to be put on floors over second floor. 

In out-of-town work, fare to be paid. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 
Men to be paid wages weekly. 

__No solicitor shall work alone on a job unless 
all journeymen are working, and no solicitor 
shall work for another solicitor. 


Epmonton, ALperta—Sociery or Domestic 
- Sanrrary anp Heatina Encrnerrs, Incor- 


PORATED, AND Unirep Association or PLuM- . 
Gas AND SreAmrirters, Locat No. 


BERS, 
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Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927, 
until April 30, 1928, and from year to year 
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unless notice of change is given in January of 
any year. 
Hours, 8 per day, four on Saturday. 
Minimum wages per hour, $1.12. 
Overtime, until midnight and Saturday after 
noons, time and one-half. Thereafter, ani 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Travelling time and expenses out of town to 
be allowed. 
One plumber’s apprentice to a shop, who shall 
not be over 20 years of age when starting, a 
shall serve five years. Apprentices shall b 
registered. 
No steamfitter to have more than one helpel 
No member of the Association to employ moré 
than one helper while working with the tod. 
Members of one branch of the trade ‘are 
prohibited from working at the other. 
Members of this local union are to work 
only for members of the association. 
Wages to be paid weekly. 
Grievances are to be settled by local agen 
and employer, or by a committee of from twe 
to four of each party. 


Vancouver, B.C_—EMPLOYERS OF GRANITE C 
TERS IN VANCOUVER AND VICINITY AND 
Granite Currers’ INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIATION oF AmerIcA, Loca, BraNcuH. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1927 
to April 1, 1928, and from year to year, unl 
notice of change be given before January 1. 

Minimum wage per day, $9. 

Hours, 8 hours per day, with a five day wee 
Hours may be reduced to 74 from December 
1, to January 15 if darkness interferes. 

No out-of-door work except in emergency 
at $9.50 per day. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Sundays and 
holidays, double time. Such work to be done 
only in cases of emergency. : 

Pay day once a week, payment in cash. 

One apprentice allowed to each gang or 
fraction thereof, to serve three years cutti 
granite. One apprentice to three tool shar 
eners, to serve two years. 4 

Wages may be less than the minimum f 
men incapacitated by old age or disability but 
only by consent of the branch. Hi 

Men discharged to be paid at once, or if! 
leaving voluntarily, within 24 hours. 

In case of scarcity of stone or incleme 


weather, one man off, all off, except in cases 
emergency. 


Vancouver, B.C—Tuer Contracting PLastE 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND OPERATIVE PLASTER 
ERS’ AND CEMENT FinisHers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ASssocIATION, Loca 89. i ¢ 

Agreement to be in effect from August 


1926, until May 1, 1927 and thereafter, w 
days’ notice of change. at 


Wages per day of 8 hours, $10. 
No sympathetic strikes to be entered 


until duly appointed committee h: = 
all efforts to adjust the same. ANS oe 


A committee will adjust difficulties that 
arise. ie 


HE value of the building permits issued 

by 63 cities during May was higher by 
6.7 per cent than in April, 1927, and by 
1.0 per cent than in May, 1926, according to 
tatements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics; these showed that the authori- 
ations amounted to $20,532,147, as compared 
vith $17,587,536* in the preceding month and 
ith .$18,504,296 in May, 1926. The total 
or May exceeded that for the same month 
n any other year since this record was begun 
n 1920, while building cost continued lower 
han in any of the last eight years. 


- Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 2,000 per- 
its for dwellings valued at approximately 
9,000,000 and for some 4,000 other buildings 
stimated to cost more than $10,250,000. In 
pril, authority was given for the erection of 
early 1,700 dwellings and 3,800 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $8,200,000 and 
000,000, respectively. 


*Corrected figure. 


Cities May, 1927 | April, 1927 | May, 1926 
> $ $ 

P.E.1.—Charlottetown Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.........-. 400,320 92,691 
*Halifax.........-+- 372,220 88 ,052 
New Glasgow...... 7 600 
*Sydney.........-.- 27,400 4,039 
New Brunswick..... 111,400 109,068 
Fredericton 79,500 5,680 
*Moncton.......-.-- 22,275 94,978 
*St. John.........-- 9,625 8,400 
MICO oon ses acne ts 5,422,969 5,380 101 

_*Montreal—*Mai- 

-_ gonneuve 3,043,089 | 2,061,253 | 2,781,110 
*Quebec......--.--- 637 ,468 2,546,699 377,636 
_ Shawinigan Falls 56,985 44,040 43 ,000 
-- *Sherbrooke.......- 37,100 112,025 188,000 
_ *Three Rivers.....-. 136,150 425,300 409 , 230 
*Westmount........ 233 ,652 1,591,125 
Wael. fxci eit e\siels 7,301,333 1| 7,052,634 
Belleville.......... 24,045 14,595 
“*Brantford........-- 22,320 19,520 
- Chatham.......... 75,899 70,650 
_*Fort William....... 71,940 184,680 
BE IGAl G6: oloje oie -vieieie 0 9,340! 14,058 
'Guelph.......-.--- 78,360 24,620 
*Hamilton.........- 371,400 502,400 
_ *Kingston........- | 11,617 208 ,364 
_ *Kitchener.........- 136,478 169.557 
*London..........-- 403 ,460 418,120 
Niagara Falls...... 298 , 163 187,645 
Oshawa......0.+++- 518,065 43,375 
Be*Ottawa......------ 300,030 382,875 
Owen Sound......- 238 ,000 25,060 
_ *Peterboro...... 35,915 50,770 
-*Port Arthur. 51,704 98 ,466 
*Stratford.... 66,870 72,510 
A *St. Ca i 36,536 91,180 
 *§t. Thomas. 21,425 | 34,427 
ial: ea Ane 99,475 70,085 


1 Corrected figure. 
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BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN MAY, 1927 


New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia re- 
ported increases in the value of the permits: 
issued as compared with April, 1927, the largest: 
gain of $1,326,615 or 18.2 per cent being re- 
gistered in Ontario. Of the declines in the 
remaining provinces, that of $1,158,617 or 21.4 
per cent in Quebec was most pronounced. 


As compared with May, 1926, Quebec and 
British Columbia recorded reductions of $1,- 
115,749 or 20.7 per cent and $57,444 or 2.3 
per cent, respectively. The other provinces 
recorded increases, of which those of $898,029, 
or 104.4 per cent in Saskatchewan and $975,- 
314, or 12.7 per cent in Ontario were greatest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg reported higher totals of building 
permits issued than in either April, 1927, or 
May, 1926, while Vancouver showed an in- 
crease in the former and a decrease in the 
latter comparison. Of the other centres, Syd- 
ney, Moncton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, 


Cities May 1927 | April, 1927 | May, 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 
Sault Ste. Marie... 32,434 38,503 31,362 
*Toronto tele. de 18,210,693 2,207 ,632 2,668,044 
York and East 
York Townships. 689 ,510 754,625 484,110 
Welland..........-- 23 ,600 60,040 51,150 
*Windsor.......-.+: 353,005 634,515 971,320 
IROFG. sg-nanece eee 211,336 171,840 193,275 
Riverside......... 347,400 33,915 61,400 
Sandwich......... 102,000 428,700 219 ,925 
Walkerville... 189,000 96,000 269 ,000 
Woodstock... 5,169 4,521 12,061 
Manitoba.... 1,628,672 1,251,073 1,273,319 
*Brandon..... 14,832 61 93 ,82 
St. Boniface 246,790 53,763 127,197 
*Winnipeg 1,367,050 1,196,700 1,052,300 
Saskatchewan 1,758 ,047 827,340 860,018 
*Moose Jaw 314,127 273,100 28,120 
*Rogind=:....0e soe 639,390 283,170 519,010 
*Saskatoon.......-- 804,530 271,070 312,888 
Alberta. ........0:...-.: 1,333 ,982 553,758 663, 194 
*Calgary......0.+--: 430,982 292,192 279 ,894 
*Edmonton........- 885,070 221,935 372,575 
Lethbridge........ 17,255 38,940 9,775 
Medicine Hat...... 675 691 950 
British Columbia. ... 2,415,827 1,719,343 2 ,473 271 
Kamloops.......-++-++ 70,170 12,9385 Nil 
Nanaimo.......--. 8,100 14,585 13,900 
*New Westminster.. 134,250 177,450 43,465 
Prince Rupert...... 5,825 18,800 9,375 
*Vancouver.......++ 992,990 735,73 1,534,155 
Point Grey........ 592,300 464,460 580,750) 
North Vancouver.. 49,210 51,495 24,510 
South Vancouver... 99,400 29,043 | . 164,800: 
*Victoria........--- 463 ,582 114,844 102,316 
ee a ee |e eS a 
Total—63 cities....... 20,532,147 | 17,587,5361) 18,504,296. 


*Total—35 cities.......| 17,075,504 | 13,827,453 15,767,998: 
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Brantford, Chatham, Galt, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Ford, 
Riverside, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, . Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Calgary, Edmonton, Kamloops, 
Point Grey and Victoria reported increases in 
the value of the building authorized as com- 
pared with both the preceding month and the 
corresponding month last year. 

Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1927.—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
May and in the first five months of each year 
since 1920. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first five months of the same years are also 


~ given (1913=100). : 


The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was nearly 5 per cent greater than 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ae Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair wages 
conditions sanctioned by Order in Council for 
the protection of the labour to be employed. 
The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction contain 
the general fair wages clause, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persens 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
‘vary any such decision, provided that his de- 
termination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
pare qontha immediately preceding the date 

ereof, 


Juty, 1927 


Average 
indexes of 


Value of permits issued wholesale 
pd of 
Year uilding 
In material 
In first in first 
May five five 
months months 
$ $ 
192% sheaths eo ae .| 20,532,147 | 62,973,761 147-3 
G2 e+ mie en | ....| 18,504,296 | 60,012,369 151-1 
IGE SAO SE = ..| 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 153-8 
lGiiar wae ...| 14,807,589 | 46,544, 689 166-0 
AGS O50 "hae ake .| 18,937,638 | 57,946,608 ~ 165-7 
1929¢) SEs: SASSER * eg 19,527,061 | 54,0 0,922 161-1 
LODE Ae. eet kane cene 14,460,878 | 41,530,750 200- 
1 ee 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 215-9 


in 1926, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continued to be 
lower than in any other year since 1920. 


The contracts for interior fittings (Group 
““B”) awarded contain the general fair wages _ 
clause, and other conditions for the protection 
of the labour employed in their execution, 
as sanctioned by the Fair Wage Order in 
Council as follows:— : 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who. perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the _ 
district in which the work is being performed, _ 
and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work — 
such hours as those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. 
: By the term “current wages” and the term 
‘hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between — 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. = — 
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Four of the contracts above mentioned con- 
tained schedules of rates and hours based on 
the current standards of the district in these 
respects. ‘These schedules are given below. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 

. plies ordered by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 
fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council are.as fol- 
lows:— 

1. Where there are special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of 
Labour make it expedient that he should do 
so, he may decide what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the contractor 
shall fail so to do, or fail at any time to pay 
to any employee or employees for any ser- 

vices performed or for any hours of labour 
wages according to the rates set forth in the 
schedule or fixed therefor by the Minister of 

_ Labour hereunder regarding overtime and clas- 
sification, the Minister of Labour may authorize 
and direct the Minister to pay any such wages 
at the rates so fixed and deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Gov- 

ernment to the contractor and any such pay- 
ment shall for all purposes as between the 
contractor and the Government be deemed 
and taken to be payment to the contractor, 
and the contractor shall be bound in every 
particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 

- Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be 
exercised as to any employee or employees 

_ where it is established to his satisfaction that 

an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the Contractor and the class of em- 
ployees to which such employee or employees 

belong or the authorized representatives of 
such class of employees fixing ‘rates of wages, 

overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

-.2.The Contractor shall post and keep 

_ posted in a conspicuous place on the premises 

where the contract is being executed, oc- 
cupied or frequented by the workmen, the 

Fair Wages Clause or Schedule inserted in 

his contract for the protection of the work- 
men employed, also any decision of the Min- 

_ ister of Labour under the preceding paragraph. 

a 3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 

and records showing the names, trades, and 
addresses of all workmen in his employ and 
the wages paid to and time worked by such 


| ce i a io ei 


workmen, and the books or documents con- 
taining such record shall be open for inspec- 
tion by the Fair Wage Officers of the Gov- 
ernment at any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister of Labour to have the same 
inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would other- 
wise be payable under the terms of the con- 
tract in respect of work and labour performed 
in the execution of the contract unless and 
until he shall have filed with the Minister in 
support of his claim for payment a statement 
attested by statutory declaration, showing (1) 
the rates of wages and hours of labour of the 
various classes of workmen employed in the 
execution of the contract; (2) whether any 
wages in respect of the said work and labour 
remain in arrears; (3) that all the labour con- 
ditions of the contract have been duly com- 
plied with; nor, in the event of notice from 
the Minister of Labour of claims for wages, 
until the same are adjusted. The Contractor 
shall also from time to time furnish the Min- 
ister such further detailed information and 
evidence as the Minister may deem necessary 
in order to satisfy him that the conditions 
herein contained to secure the payment of 
fair wages have been complied with, and that 
the workmen so employed as aforesaid upon 
the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
payment of any money owing in respect of 
wages of any workmen employed on the said 
work and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
office of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
factory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
Minister may pay such claim out of the 
moneys att any time payable by His Majesty 
under said contract and the amounts so paid 
shall be deemed payments to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and ap- 
ply to moneys payable for the use or hire 
of horses or teams, and the persons entitled 
to payments for the use or hire of horses or 
teams shall have the like rights in respect 
of moneys so owing them as if such moneys 
were payable to them in respect of wages. 

7, With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the sub-letting 
of contracts it shall be understood that sub- — 
letting, other than such as may be customary 
in the trades concerned, is prohibited, unless — 
the approval of the Minister is obtained; 
sub-contractors shall be bound in all cases to 
conform to the conditions of the main con- 
tract, and the main contractor shall be held 
responsible for strict adherence to all contract 
conditions on the part of sub-contractor; the 
contract shall not, nor shall any portion there- 
of be transferred without the written permis- 
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sion of the Minister; no portion of the work 
to be performed shall be done at the homes 
of the workmen. 

8. All workmen employed upon the work 
comprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
to the said contract shall be residents of 
Canada, unless the Minister’is of opinion that 
Canadian Labour is not available or that other 
special circumstances exist which render it 
contrary to the public interest to enforce this 
provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


Dredging at Mitchell’s Bay, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The Chatham Dredging and 
General Contracting Company, Limited, of 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, June 16, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditures, $6,500. 

Dredging entrance channel and inner har- 
bour at Kincardine, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Kilmer and Barber, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 21, 1927. Amount 
of contract, approximate expenditure, $17,390. 

Dredging in the Harbour of Hilton Beach, 
Ont. Names of contractors, A.B. McLean, 
Roderick A. McLean and John McLean, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 22, 1927. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mate expenditure, $2,720. 

Dredging basins at Southwest and north sides 
of wharf and entrance channel to wharf, at 
Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractors, Na- 
tional Dock and Dredging Corporation, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 14, 1927. Amount of contract approxi- 
mate expenditure, $27,542. 

Supply of one ‘electric hoist and boom 
swinger at Berth 15, West St. John, N.B., to 
operate a derrick. Name of contractors, Mus- 
sens Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
' tract, May 17,1927. Amount of contract, $6,480. 
_ Construction of a public building at Mont 
Laurier, P.Q. Name of contractors, J. B. 
Reid et Cie., of Rapide de l’Orignal, P.Q 
Date of contract, June 4, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $16,200. 

Dredging channel in the Ottawa River, be- 
tween Kettle Island and mainland (Quebec 
side) at West Templeton, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Com- 
pany, Limited, of Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 26, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $33,312. 

Dredging area outside Harbour line at 
Port Maitland, Ont. Name of contractors, 
A. W. Robertson, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 15, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $7,200. 

Reconstruction of a portion of the wharf 
and construction of freight sheds at Railway 
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wharf, Summerside, Prince County, P.EI. 
Names of contractors, Farley and Grant, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 16, 1927. 
Amount of contract, unit prices, approximate 
expenditure, $57,736. ‘52. 

Repairs to piers consisting of the recon- 
struction in concrete of portions of the North 
and South Piers at Kincardine, Ont. Names 
of contractors, E. A. Henry and D. G. Ross, 
Kincardine, Ont. Date of contract, June 15, 
1927. Amount of contract, unit prices, ap- 
proximate expenditure, $24,750.46. 

Dredging channel from Pointe Maquereau 
to Notre Dame de Pierreville wharf, P.Q., 
in river St-Frangois. Name of contractor, 
Aimé Laperriére of Pierreville, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 14, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $19,066.50. 

Dredging at outer entrance channel and 
outside of west and east breakwater, ete., at 
Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, A. 
W. Robertson, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 15, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $36,336.30. 

Dredging at Deep Brook (Annapolis Basin), 
N.S. Name of contractors, St. John Dry. 
Dock and Ship Building Company, Limited, 
St. John, N.B. Date of contract, June,’ 9, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $10,000. 

Repairs to Harbour Works along the east 
side of the Basin at Port Elgin, Ont. Name 
of contractor, R. M. Hunter, Kincardine, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 11, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $3,728.96. 

Supply and installation of electric wiring 
and fittings in the Public Building at Guelph, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Patterson Elec- 
tric Company, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 18,1927. Amount of contract, $2,480. 

Construction of additions and alterations 
to the Public Building at Kenora, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Adrian Lindstrom and Alfred 
Nilson, Kenora, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 18, 1927, ‘Amount of contract, $13,400. 

Ganstrudtion of a flax building at Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, N. O. Cuthbertson and Arthur W. 
Clark, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 
21, 1927. Amount of contract, $9,750. 

Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Montmagny, County of Montmagny, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, J. Elzear Boulanger, 
Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, June 
21, 1927. Amount of contract, unit Spee 
approximate expenditure, $6,748.80. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction) 
Backfilling of a certain area of the Rideau 


Canal lands, at Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Foundation Company of Can- 


THE 


, Limited, Montreal, P'Q. Date of con- 
et, June 20, 1927. Amount of contract, $1 
r cubic yard, approximate expenditure, 
000. 


ontracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
the Post Office at Napanee, Ont. Name of 
mtractors, The Canadian Office and School 
rniture Company, Limited, Preston, Ont. 
ate of contract, June 7, 1927. Amount of 
ntract, $1,947. 

Supply and installation of Belt Distributors 
Postal Station “A”, Toronto, Ont. Names 
contractors, Matthews Conveyor Company, 
mited, Port Hope, Ont. Date of contract, 
ne 9, 1927. Amount of contract, $18,500. 


ontracts containing schedule of wages and 
hours 


Supply of material and erection of a fence 
ound boundaries of the Songhees Dry Dock 
d adjoining grounds of the Royal Canadian 
aval Barracks, Esquimalt, B:C. Name of 
mtractors, The Peerless Wire Fence Com- 
ny, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
act, May 20, 1927. Amount of contract, 
2,466. 


: Rates of 

rade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
Gey. less than per day 

$ cts 

£3 per hour 
faneral foreman.....,............- 1.00 8g 
oncrete mixers...... .50 8 
arpenters.......... 874 8 
ommon labourers. 45 8 
uilding labourers. . .50 8 
abourers’ foreman. 55 8 
ipe-fitters......... aarti 8 
owder-men 66 8 
.ock-drillers. 51 8 
lumbers 1.00 8 
jumbers’ helpers 625 g 


Relaying of pavement (with gravel rails) 
n Connaught Place, Sparks Street, Ottawa, 
Int. Name of contractor, Standard Paving, 
imited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
une 16, 1927. Amount of contract, $24,203.30. 


——————————————— 


: ‘ Rates of 
_ Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
¢ less than per day 
, $ ets. 
>) per hour 
TUS |S: g Aaa ae eee M8 8 
ement finishers.............--...- .55 8 
ement Mixer (Engineers)......... M75) 8 
ir Compressor operators.......... .70 8 
river, motor truck............... 0.40 8 
eam, wagon and driver........... 1.00 8 
river, horse and cart............ .70 8 
oncrete workers.......-+--+++++++ .53 8 
l WapONTETS., oh eB Meee .50 8 
‘aight-edge workers and finishers 53 8 
S t rakers and tampers........ 53 8 
Oiler firemen........-..++-+++++-- -70 8 
am boiler enginemen 75 8 
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Repairing and re-surfacing of Wellington 
Street roadway between Bank Street and old 
Perley Home, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, -O’Leary’s Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 13, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $7,000. 


Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 

per hour 
Carmen tOrs ina dicen chasis biel py) 8 
Cement fmishers..... 20. oc0--.a0ces 75 8 
Cement mixers (engineers)......... 15 8 
Air compressor operators........... 70 8 
Driver, motor truck.:...)....s..c06-< 40 8 
Team, wagon and driver........... 1.00 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 70 8 
Concrete workers............+++++- 53 8 
Ordinary, labourers ccccceceees sic 50 & 
Straight-edge workers and finishers 53 8 
Asphalt rakers and tampers........ 58 8 
Botlos firetn onc amclact-t- alaye.o vmieita\- .70 8 
Steam boiler enginemen............ 5: 8 


Construction of North Dykes Nos. 2 and 3, 
at, Steveston, Fraser River, District of New 
Westminster, B.C. Name of contractors, the 
Vancouver Pile Driving and Contracting 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, June 13, 1927. Amount of contract, 


unit prices, approximate expenditure, 
$12,621.50. 
ee ee 
Rate of 
Trade or Class of Labour | wages not} Hours Hours 
less than | per day | per week 
$ cts 
per day 
Pile driver foremen......... 9 50 8 44 
Pile driver engineers........ 8 50 8 44 
Pile driver firemen.......... 7 50 8 44 
Pile drivermen.............- 7 50 8 44 
Pile driver boom-men....... 7 50 8 44 
Derrick engineer......:..... 8 50 8 44 
Derrickmen.............-+:- 7 50 8 44 
Bridgemen,.;-2 0 sees ae 7 50 8 44 
per hour 
WAbOurerser. 1 cee ccs rosie 45 8 44 


i 


Posr Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in June, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 


ee 


Nature of Orders Amount 
of orders 
$ cts. 
king metal dating stamps and type, also other 
ae See stamps and brass crown seals.......... 1,031 26 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete 189 86 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- ; 
FONTS, CbC swiss sieve siasosciale vselarsis eraivioreejanecs Dee 7,063 84 
Stamping pads, ink, ete.......... 0202s. se cree ees 667 = 
Bag Sittings: eet nator oe Rie 
Resta ees estntegee ecg encase] 808-00 
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FAIR WAGES ON PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WORKS IN MANITOBA 


N compliance with the provisions of the a radius of thirty miles around it, and they 

Fair Wage Act of Manitoba of 1916 (chap- second to the rest of the province. The onlyy 
ter 121 with amendments) the Bureau of change made in the rates for 1927-1928 is im} 
Labour, which is the Department of Public the electrical works section (a) licensed joumes 


Works, has issued new fair wage schedules of neymen, which have been increased from 85! 


rates of wages and maximum number of work- | é 
ing hours in connection with the execution of cents to $1.00. The balance of the rates in t 


public works, the schedules to be in effect fair wage schedule are the same as in the pre 
from May 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928. The first vious year. Last year’s schedule was prin 
schedule relates to the city of Winnipeg and in the Lasour Gazette for May, 1926. 


Winnipeg Manitoba 


eee per |Hours per] Rate per |Hours perr 


our Week Hour Week | 
- 1. Labourers:— , $ cts. $ cts. 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the following:—Unloading, piling, and handling face ; 


brick, cut stone, architectural terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), 
roofing slate, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and iron, interior joinery, 
laying drain tiles, mixing concrete by machinery, puddling concrete in 
forms or levelling and finishing in slabs, bending and placing reinforcing) 


material, moveable scaffolding and runways............0seseeeeeeeeeseee .50 50 .45 
(b) Unskilled—Comprising all labour other than the occupations above : 
defined or elsewhere provided for in this schedule 424 54 .35 
2. Teamsters ate .50 Ow leeks See 
3. a ae - 1.35 44 1.35 
17, 
1 55 50 50 | 
2. Attending bric -50 50 45 
£. (a) Stonemasona hi ca decision testo taa duels t ade Ue oslo elotngaub arene seca: 1.35 44) 1.836. tse d ces 
(Subject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated March 17, 
1926, between the General Contractors’ Section of the Winnipeg Builders’ 
. Exchange and the Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union of 
Manitoba, No. 1). ‘ 
(b) Helpers:— 
saigia sieydi Stu Daioida s.ela nin's/retera bean « twee hrate .55 50 50 
Seelsie ose’ Samet nig eae r ts aks .50 50 45 
Di Content fnieher exc. cece eee ce cee oe ane ee Otoko eee iomee ater. -70 50 -70 
G (0) Marble Setters’: discaucetaasn  idvetead Al, seh doh ander Dc cea silnees aasionin dev Seay 1.30 44 1.30 
hws sins Mie ME Ie cies o Creialesiere mma amMenten comet emcee lect ee.s 55 50 -50 
i afi :w foie) =" ye eiubCrsia WaNeseiptot its uinte Cievers igi le eas rolaisca le eee sre = i 1 
area belo nibaten masts Sarat aaaUerelsiae ACM siascine's chins’a.d -723 |, 44 -72: 
0. Weer pease ern wvhviiain esa dniaeadanindadyadtah =S0a0 nH ss0 400.5504. 55 50 aeiee 
(a) Carvers... -.ssseesevsessesssuseesssectesensenseetneensenseseneciseteess 1.124 44 pat 
10. (a) Plasterers. 1.25 44 1 
{b) Helpers... Ap 55 50 
11. Wood, Wire and Metal Lather. 1. 44 1 
$3, fa) Plumbers 0s00cesdindes taxsaeonut doar: 1.124 44 1.12} 
= Ubcuuavamene on rermsinaeite se Meee Ge cals .50 50 
18. 1.12} 44 1.124 
14, G2 tee Pens... -.s-s0eseencsesecscvsseecenneeeeeaussceeeesesanterenan persone: 50 50 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or more drums............. 
(b) Engineers in charge of double-drum machines...... pts ae = a ag Lo oo oo 
(c) Engineers in charge of single-drum machines.................s00.00---.... 195 50 795 
SOUT fads ic hid ERAT CS ook Oe aE nee wo dene 3 16 
10.) Sheet Metal Waorkasavics cate coiu ives dtiichuwstecnta kins thaws coh <a ees : ry ~ 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers.........-..-+..++002.0 eee, "85 44 85 
A> BdacRemeshs ten, «13 sips vassniendesyeseePifnnaQe ness sla tVyitvonTbces: 75 44 75 
ee He 1.00 | 44 1.00 
Duteinachi visacisbieabeort dnopa terseceoa br \oebea ies a ri ze 
rh ey Snr NG OSS OARS ot a a “45 44 ‘45 | 
20. Aenea iiuctural Steel and Iron Workers.........00.+sceseessaceeveneeeenes 90 44 -90 | 
(a) Journeymen. } 
BY PRMOMTOON. «2 ssees sue steeeeeeeesess MGs Niltiek vc oece Pees Pa a terey ses 90 44 -90 
a1. i ak bhi ces Imaprovers:is. taslach aedteek Sree stores BRM ws-eis co. Sone eee 75 44 7 
(a) Finishers, weft scans sitet diet... sie 65 44 65 
en bigab 7 ot DTP Tee eters eeweeene . .6o 
BD. Fe) Carpiate cn gases ce Re I ny 0p .|. oaaehe lange 
ubject to all the conditions contained in a certain agreement dated June 17. ; 
1922, by and between the General Contractors’ Section, Winnie Builders 
Exchange, and the United Brotherhood of C ters and Joiners of 
0) aeriea, District Council, Winnipeg, Man., Local No. Di) MSA gam, aa 
Bice scorn Poulet SSeS A 
#8. Ontbds lnopion i acsss ss sale ec ee eee | 
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prices of grains, flour, and potatoes. 


prices in some sixty cities, was $10.86 at the 
May; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for June, 
1928; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for June, 


for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. Be- 
sides a substantial advance in the price of 
potatoes less important increases occurred in 
_ the prices of beef, veal, eges and flour. Butter 
prices were substantially lower, while slight 
declines occurred in the prices of mutton, 
“pork, bacon, lard, milk and cheese. Includ- 
“ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.04 at the 
_beginning of June, as compared with $20.95 for 
“May; $21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 
1925; $20,22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 
1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June. 
921; $26.81 for June, 1920: $26.92 for July, 
920 (the peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; and 
14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was again slightly 
ower, due mainly to lower prices for anthra- 
ite coal. No changes were reported in rent. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 


ics, based ;upon the average prices of 236 
commodities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
‘cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, advanced to 153.5 for June, as 
compared with 151.9 for May; 155.6 for June, 
1926; 158.6 for June, 1925; 152.3 for June, 
j 3 155.5 for June, 19238; 152.7 for June, 

1922; 164.5 for June, 1921; 255.1 for June, 
1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak), 201.7 
or June, 1919; and 196.0 for June, 1918. 
Forty-nine prices quotations advanced, forty- 
fix e were lower and one-hundred and forty- 
two were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials two of the eight main groups 
advanced, four declined and twa were prac- 
cally stationary. The Vegetables and their 
roducts group was substantially higher, lower 
ices for coffee, tea, raw sugar, rosin, hay 
id straw being more than offset by higher 


_ 
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In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
_ beginning of June, as compared with $10.76 for 
1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for June, 


1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $12.79 


‘culated by ithe Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


pL BE movement in prices during the month 
: was slightly upward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms ot reteil prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being somewhat higher, 
the former due mainly to higher ‘prices for 
potatoes, and the latter to advances in the 


levels for grains, flour, potatoes and some 
fruits. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group was also somewhat higher, due to 
increases in the prices of cotton and séme 
cotton products. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Products group, 
due to the lower prices for live stock, pork 
products, mutton and, butter, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of hides, 
leather, boots and shoes; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due to lower 
prices for copper, copper products, brass 
sheets and lead, which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of tin, silver, and spelter; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group, due mainly 
to lower prices for gasoline; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to declines 
in the prices of white lead and glycerine. 
The Wood and Wood Products group and the 
Iron and its Products group were both prac- 
tically stationary. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
somewhat higher, the former due to higher 
prices for flour, potatoes, fruits and boots and 
shoes, which more than offset lower prices for 
coffee, smoked meats, butter and gasoline; and 
the latter due to higher prices for materials for 
the fur industry, for the leather industry, for 
the milling and other industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
materials for the metal-working industries, 
for the chemical using industries and for the 
meat packing industries. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, due 
mainly to higher prices for grains, potatoes, 
fruits, hides, cotton, jute, silver, tin and spel- 
ter. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
slightly lower, increases in the prices of flour 
and milled products, cotton and leather being 
more than offset by declines in the prices of 
smoked meats, butter, raw sugar, silk, and 
copper and leather products. Domestic farm 
products advanced, while articles of marine 
origin declined. Articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin showed little change. 

Professor Michell’s index number of whole- 
sale prices for forty articles, with prices dur- 
ing 1900-1909 as 100, was again somewhat 
higher at 173.6 for June, as compared with 
170.6 for May; 175.9 for June, 1926; 269.9 
for June, 1920; and 115.6 for June, 1914. 
Food stuffs were considerably higher, due 
mainly to an increase in the prices.of potatoes, 
although the prices of fish and flour also ad-— 
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vanced. Manufacturers’ goods were somewhat 
lower. The prices of raw cotton and hides 
advanced but the prices of wool, silver, lead, 
coal oil and rubber declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being 
unweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
1913 and has been calculated by months from 
1919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
to date for the principal grouping. Summary 
tables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
found in the supplement to the LABour GAZETTE 
for January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
Indexes 1913-24.” issued by the Bureau. A 
description of the methods used in the con- 
struction of the index number appears in the 
Lazour Gazette for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison .from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and_ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazerre resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
Tn 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
in the Lasour GazeTrE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
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for uniform grades for the various cities from : 

onth to month. , 
 WOlcaMaraerinie was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 3 By 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing © 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. — 
The first class is of houses in good condition, — 
favourably located in such districts with good” 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. : 

The weekly budget of a family of. five 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 


month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each ~ 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by vario 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to th 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect th 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewha 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of — 
anarticle heavily -weighted for this purpos 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is — 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into — 
account in using the budget as an indicator of | 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used — 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and — 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- _ 
ance is made for the quantities required in the _ 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, — 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when | 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty © 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an — 
ordinary family, according to the total income 
For the average family of five the expenditure? | 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. i t 
While the budget serves to show the increase ~ 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost,of food and fuel supplies fo: 
an average family in the Dominion or in any | 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy | 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as | 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income — 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, ete. 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would he 


little changed. 
Index Number of. Changes in the Cost of . 

, Living i | 
_ In March, 1921, the Department published — 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
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of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
-@ tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
Ment to the Lasour Gazerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 


_ CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


rs 


Fuel All 
Food | and Rent |Cloth-; Sund- |Items® 
ight ing Ties 


156| 154} 167| 155 


for ‘‘all items” were ealemiated by giving the 
fe eahts to each uD: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Reat 
; Glothing 183%; Sundries 20%. : 
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inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light group, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8: 1920, 84.2: 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2: 
1925; 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2; 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6: 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 1382.0. Natural gas, 1918, 100; 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 
156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again considerably higher, 
increases being reported from most localities. 
Sirloin steak was up from an average of 31.8 
cents per pound in May to 38.2 cents in 
June; round steak from 26.3 cents per pound 
in May to 27.5 cents in June; rib roast from 
24.2 cents per pound in May to 25.4 cents 
in June; shoulder roast from 17.9 cents per 
pound in May to 19.1 cents in June; and 
stewing beef from 14.1 cents per pound in 
May to 14.8 cents in June. Veal was up in 
the average from 20 cents per pound in May 
to 20.3 cents in June. Mutton was slightly 
lower, averaging 29.9 cents per pound, as 
compared with 30.2 cents in May Both fresh 
and salt pork were somewhat lower, the for- 
mer averaging 28.4 cents per pound in June 
and 28.8 cents in May, and the latter averag- 
ing 26.4 cents per pound in June and 26.8 
cents in May. Bacon was dewn from an 
average of 39.8 cents per pound in May to 
39.4 cents in June. In fresh fish halibut and 
white fish were somewhat higher. Lard was 
slightly lower at an average price of 21.7 
cents per pound. 

Eggs advanced in mosi localities, fresh 
averaging 36.2 cents per dozen in June, as 
compared with 35.1 cents in Msy, and cooking 
averaging 33.1 cents per dozen in June as 
compared with 31.7 cents in May. Milk was 
down in the average from 11.8 cents per 
quart in May to 11.6 cents in June. De- 
clines were reported from Sherbrooke, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Regina, Prince Albert, 
Medicine Hat and Edmonton. The prices of 
butter were substantially lower, dairy averag- 
ing 40 cents per pound in June, as compared 
with 43.9 cents in May, and creamery 44.1 
cents per pound in June as compared with 
49.1 cents in May. Lower prices were re- 
- ported from practically all locatities, although 
the decrease was more pronounced throughout 
Ontario than in other provinces. Cheese was 
slightly lower, averaging 30.6 cents per pound. 


Bread showed little change in the average 
at 7.7 cents per pound. Flour was up from 
an average of 5.2 cents per pound in May 
to 5.3 cents in June. Soda biscuits and rolled 
oats were unchanged. Canned vegetables 
were steady. Onions were substantially higher 
averaging 9.2 cents per pound in June, as 
compared with 7 cents in May. The increase 
was general. Potatoes showed a general ad- 
vance averaging $2.12 per ninety pounds in 
June, as compared with $165 in May. Sub- 
stantially higher prices were reported from 
practically all localities, although the increase 
‘was more pronounced throughout the prov- 
ince of Ontario than elsewhere. The prices 
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in June this year were, however, considerably 
under those in June, 1926, when the average 
was $3.02 per ninety pounds. Raisins and 
currants showed little change. Granulated 
sugar was unchanged in the average at 8.4 
cents per pound. This price has prevailed ff 
since the beginning of the year. Coffee was 
slightly higher, averaging 61.4 cents per pound, — 
Anthracite coal was down from an average 
price of $16.40 per ton in May to $16.26 in 

June. Lower prices were reported from 
Charlottetown, Quebec, Hull, Ottawa, Belle-_ 
ville, Niagara Falls, Windsor, Sarnia, Tim- 
mins and Sault Ste. Marie. Bituminous coal 
was also slightly lower at an average prize — 
of $10.16 per ton, as compared with $10.24 in — 
May. Wood showed little change, hardwood 
averaging $12.14 per cord and softwood $8.92 _ 
per cord. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices averaged higher than in May. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis being $1.61 — 
per bushel, as compared with $1.56 in May. — 
Favourable weather during June, however, 
caused a downward tendency towards the end _ 
of the month. The price ranged from $1.654 _ 
at the beginning to $1.574 on the 25th. Coarse _ 
grains followed the trend in wheat, western — 
barley being up in the average from 874 cents 
per bushel to 92 cents; western oats from 62 
cents per bushel to 64 cents; corn from $1 __ 
per bushel to $1.10; flax seed from $1.99 per — 
bushel to $2; Ontario barley from 724 cents 
per bushel to 78 cents; and Ontario, oats from _ 
52% cents per bushel to 55 cents.'! Flour at 
Toronto advanced from $8.58 per| barrel to 
$8.94. Raw sugar declined from:-§4.423 per 
hundred pounds to $4.173. Coffee fell 1 cent 3 
per pound to 22 cents. Ceylon rubber was) 
again lower, the price being down from. 40.9 
cents per pound to 37.3 cents. The price of 
potatoes at Toronto advanced from $2.30 per — 
ninety pounds to $2.974; at Winnipeg from 
774 cents per bushel to $1.28; and at St. John, 
N.B., from $3.75-$4 per barrel: to $3.75-$4.50. 
Turpentine was 10 cents per gallon lower at 
$1.05. Rosin was down from $14.50 per barrel 
to $14. Prices of live stock were lower, west~ _ 
ern cattle at Winnipeg being down from $9.63 
per hundred pounds to $9.19; choice steers at 
Toronto from $9.04 per hundred pounds to 
$8.874; hogs from $10 per hundred pounds to 
$9.58; and sheep from $7.06 per hundred 
pounds to $6.25. The price of meats, for the 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CARs piece 
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i Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc, Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. c. Cc 
Beef, sirloin 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 48-8] 52-0] 63-2] 76-8] 79-8] 83-0] 70-2| 63-21 58- Dale Atal tee eleace 
Beef, shoulder 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 33-2] 35-0) 43-6] 55-6] 55-8] 54-2) 42-6) 35-0 3 3h 32.4 33.0 38.8 38.2 
Veal, shoulder 11:3) 12-8) 15-7] 17-1) 18-8) 22-6) 27-9] 27-6] 27-7| 22-5] 19-1) 18-2] 17-8] 18-31 19-1| 20.01 90.3 
pote, roast 12-2) 16-8) 19-1) 21-0} 24-2! 28-5) 36-3] 36-8] 38-4/ 30-7| 29-3] 28.5] 29-1| 29-4] 31.4) 30.3] 29.9 
perk, iC) ee 13-1) 18-0) 19-5) 20-1) 22-2) 30-1) 37-7] 39-8] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 23-4| 28-21 30-7| 28.8] 28-4 
shea 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 36-4) 40-2) 54-0) 69-6] 72-0] 72-2] 58-8| 53-6) 50-2). 45-01 51-2| 56-01 53.6] 52.8 
aes 17-8) 24-5] 24-7) 25-6] 28-9] 39-0] 50-7] 54-3] 55-8] 48-21 41-3] 39-1] 39-1] 38. -6] 39-8} 39- 
Lard, pure...... 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 37-2) 40-2) 62-2] 73-8] 80-4] 76-4] 45-8] 44-0 45.2 ri) 48.8 48.6 13:8 3.4 
ggs, fresh..... 30-0} 33-3) 33-7) 25-8} 28-6] 42-5] 44-8) 53-7/ 56-0) 33-5] 33-5] 31-5| 30-0] 35-01 35-21 35-11 36.2 
Eggs, storage 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 25-0) 26-2| 36-6] 38-7] 45-4] 50-1] 30-8] 31-7] 29-5] 26-7] 31-6] 31-9] 31-71 3341 
pate... ele 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 51-6] 51-0] 58-8] 71-4) 79-2] 88-8] 81-0] 69-0] 68-4] 71-4] 69-0] 69-61 70-8| 69.6 
putter, pen hoe 49-4) 52-0) 58-0) 52-4) 61-2) 83-4] 92-0(108-6/119-4| 65-0] 71-4] 72-2] 68-4| 72-2] 74-81 87-81 80-0 
en dehy, 27-7) 31-9) 33-9} 31-2) 35-1] 46-8] 51-7] 61-1] 66-8] 38-0] 42-0] 40-0 38-5] 40-61 41-31 49-1] 44. 
Cheese, old 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 21-4) 25-5] 34-0) 33-5] 39-3] 40-4] 36-8] 29-81§31-2/829-1|§30-7/831 -6 1830-8 930.6 
Cheese, new.... 15-7/ 17-5) 19-1) 19-4] 23-8) 32-0) 30-5] 37-3] 38-2| 30-6] 26-1]§31-2|§29-1|§30-7|§31 -6|§30-81930-6 
Bad. 6ic3 02. 58-5) 66-0} 61-5) 64-5) 70-5/111-0/117-0|118-5|144-0]123-0|103 -5|102-0100-51118-51114-01114-01115.5 
Flour, family... 28-0/ 33-0) 32-0| 33-0 37-0) 73-0} 68-0] 67-0| 84-0] 64-0] 50-0/§45-0]§41-01858-01853-01§52-01853-0 
Rolled oats..... 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 21-5| 24-0] 31-5) 40-5] 37-0] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5] 27-0] 31-0] 28-5] 30-0] 30.0 
BO. teat 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 11-8] 13-0] 16-0] 23-0) 24-4] 33-6] 21-0] 19-6|§20-6|§20-8|821 -8|§21-8|§21-8|§21.8 
ee bes 9-4] 10-8) 12-4) 11-8] 19-8] 30-4] 34-4] 23.4] 24-0] 17-4| 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8] 15-6] 16-2] 16-2 
Apples, evapor- 
ated.......7.. 9-9| 7-7| 11-5 12-0) 13-1} 13-5] 15-4] 22-8] 23-4] 29-2] 21-1] 24-11 18-8! 19-5] 20-5] 19-8] 19-31 19-9 
eee Zrodin 1“ (11-5) 9-6] 9-9} 11-9) 12-3) 13-2] 15-1] 17-6] 21-2| 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 18-5] 16-2] 15-6| 15-8] 14-8] 14.7 
ar, granulat- 
Os orejs soa 3b 21-6) 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 22-0] 38-0/ 40-0] 43-6] 47-6] 90-4] 50-0] 31-2) 50-4] 42-4) 34-0] 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
ugar, yellow... 10-0) 9-8) 10-8] 11-0) 10-2) 17-6} 19-0] 20-4] 22-2] 42-0] 24-0] 14-6] 24-0] 20-4] 16-2] 15-0} 15-81 16.0 
ea, black...... 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9) 9-0) 9-9] 11-5] 14-5] 15-7] 16-5] 13-8] 13-7|§16-6|§17-4]817-91818-0]§17-9|§17-9 
Tea, green 8-7/ 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-2] 10-7] 11-3] 13-9] 15-4] 16-9] 14-9] 15-01§16-6]§17-4|§17-91818-0|817-9|§17-9 
Offee.......... 8-6) 8-8) 8-9) 9-4) 9-5] 9-9] 10-1} 11-1] 13-1] 15-2] 13-7] 13-5] 13-5] 13-6] 15-1] 15-3] 15-2] 15.4 
‘otatoes....... 24-1) 28-0) 30-3) 36-0) 53-6] 60-5/127-0] 60-7] 70-7]216*9] 36-6] 45-7] 49-0] 59-9| 43-6|100-7| 54-9] 70-5 
Ph aitdct 5 1] :7) +7) 8} 8] 8] 8] 9-9} 1-0) 9] -9} 9] t-0} 1-0] 2-0] 1-0] 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-49] 8-51/11-89/12-79/13-72/16-92|11-16|10-18|10-23| 9-86/10-44|11-06|10-76|10-86 
c. c. Cc. c. c. c. c, c. c. Cc. c. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
3-0} 3-1} 3-2) 3-3) 38-3) 38-9! 4-7] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-4] 4a} 4-1] aia 
45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 53-2) 54-4) 67-3] 71-8] 73-5/101-6|109-9|107-4|108-1]104-8|103-1|106-6|102-5|101-6 
32-3) 35-0) 38-7) 39-4] 37-8| 53-9} 58-1] 61-3] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 65-9] 63-2] 63-6) 63-9] 63-5 
35-3) 38-8) 42-5] 41-8) 41-8] 51-9] 67-4! 76-4] 81-7] 87-9| 76-9] 79-8] 77-8] 76-2| 76-8] 76-0| 75-9 
25-5} 29-4) 30-6) 31-1) 30-2] 39-4) 49-6] 56-4] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4] 59-8] 57-7] 55-3) 55-9| 55-6] 55-7 
24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 24-1) 23-0) 25-4) 27-6] 28-7] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-8] 30-5| 30-7|.31-7] 31- 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ing* 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90) 1-87) 2-38] 2-75] 2-96] 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-48] 3-37] 3-28] 3-34] 3-30] 3-28 
$) $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Re mo..|/2-37) 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-04) 4-36] 4-77] 5-22] 6-30] 6-77] 6-95] 6-97] 6-95] 6-90] 6-87] 6-85] 6-85 
; ee Rie sbifaee | ste Salts) | $ ies i 0Se sey lgal Ss 1s log: | § is: lgiclegzl is 
i. ..-../9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02)14-27|14-46|18 -67/20-36|21-95 |26-81|21 -74|20 -58|20-72|20-22|20-67|21 -31/20-95/21-04 
SEE REE ee a 
sa: AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
| J 
i $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29] 7-29] 8-53/11-89/12-65/13-99]17-04|11-43/10-30/10-81]10-31|10- 60/11 -24/10-72/10-73 
rince Edward Island.|4-81} 5-26} 5-81] 6-34] 7-23] 7-43/10-04|..... 12-40]15-08/10-28] 9-50) 9-53] 9-23] 9-60)10-39]10-07| 9-78 
New Brunswick.......|5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 6-96] 8-43/11-71|12-51/13-32]/16-24]11-46/10-29/10-46/10-20/10-51|1) -28|10-71|10-92 
Juebec................]5-15] 5-64] 5-33} 6-87] 6-84) 8-10/11-58]12+51/13-14]15-99/10-41| 9-54] 9-74] 9-17] 9-78]10-54| 9-91] 9-99 
BY SLIO. & sca iaibvis os 5-01} 5-60) 6-50} 7-20) 7-11) 8-49/12-18]12-74/13-52]17-12|10-85|10-08/10-03] 9-78|10-22|11-17]10-83|10-94 
MODS .6 ent te -|5-85] 6-19) 7-46] 7-87] 8-06] 8-08/10-89]12-45|14-07/16-83]11-30| 9-89] 9-72] 9-43]10-20/10-27/10-14110-26 
jaskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 7-86] 8-54/11-32]12-74|14-29]16-47|11-53]10-03/10-25| 9-50]10-60|10-56|10-91|10-88 
op ena eo 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 8-14] 8-48/11-89/13-15/13-99]17-12]11-16]10-02| 9-u9] 9-69]10-72|10-56|10-74110-86 
ritish Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74) 8-32] 9-13} 9-13] 9-02]12-30]13-65]15-00]18-18]12-68]11-48)11-31)10-83]11-92/11-81]11-79]11-93 
= 4 


_ The budgetis intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
nily. Seetext. {December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. ; 
}fAn allowance for the cost of doting and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 
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Beef Pork 
si < e. ° ; so 
a ja | 313 A ica ee ese) ees 00 
ai Ek 35/8 |hl— |. | 3e | 2a | we | ge [ee] #8 
n . m -_ . . - 
agus gg oS | fol as | Ss |] Ge | gos | ees] oe 
BeBe lee selec] 33 | Bee gset ae 
in 8/26] 82] as a3 $3 $3 Ses} ess|] 25 
& je |e |e"|a*| S| Se | Se | ges) aes! ae 


ee SS a i 


Dominion (average)......... 33-2 | 27-5 | 25-4 | 19-1 | 14-8 20-3 29-9 28-4 26-4 39-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ . . : . . a 


1—Sydney 35). se<as .ssase es 35-5 | 27 25-9 | 20-9 | 17-3 16-4 25 29-7 27-6 38-8 
2—New Glasgow.........- 30-1 | 27-5 | 22 18-2 | 12-2 14 22-5 28-3 26 36-7 
8—Ambherst..........0000 26-2 | 23-7 | 16-7 | 15 13 15-7 25 25 24-6] . 38 
Fan cits pldweeine’s 35-6 | 25-9 | 28-4 | 19-9 | 15-8 15-8 30 28-4 24-7 38-1 
ois Vee elaine athe 30 28 25 20 15 18 20 25 25 40 
ee cl agedees fee Mehl Meee Ga cee 1s SEC ee OA-bR oe ance Jeol peek 34-3 . 
Ch: n-| 2 25-6 | 24-5 | 18-2 | 15-2 13-8 25 25 25 40-6 ‘ 
New Brunswick (average)...| 31-7 | 25-1 | 23-6 | 19-0 | 14-1 18-2 23-9 28-4 25-6 41-1 44-9 
8—Moncton 22-5 | 19-5 | 15-8 | 12-3 21d ON oe ie 30 25-8 38-2 43-7 
26 26 18-4 | 14-4 18 28 30-2 26-5 40 44-4 
-7 | 26-7 | 26-7 | 23-3 | 14-8 17-4 21-7 27 25-1 38-6 42-6 
*2 | 25 22-2 | 18-6 | 15 16-2 22 26-2 25 47-7 49 
+2 | 25-4 | 25-0 | 17-2 | 12-3 14-3 24-7 24-0 24-3 37-0 39-2 
28-3 | 26-5 | 22-2 | 18-1 | 12-1 13-5 26-6 23-7 25-2 37-2 « 
28-5 | 27-1 | 26-7 | 17-7 | 14 15-7 22 23-8 24-7 37-6 
33+6 | 26-4 | 32 20-2 | 12-8 15 20 28-6 25 38-6 
24-3 | 23-3 | 23 15 11-3 ll 26 21-3 24-2 42-7 
.| 22-3 | 22 20-4 | 14-4 | 10-7 12-4 25 21-4 20-3 36°7 
-| 29 27-5 | 27-5 | 20 13-5 15 20 22-5 24-3 35 
-| 20°5 | 19 15 14-5 | 12 20 20 21 24-4 85° YW snwcke als 
35-4 | 29-6 | 32-2 | 16-6 | 12 9-5 30-7 27-1 25-6 36 
32-1 | 27 25-7 | 18 12-1 16-3 31-6 26-6 25-2 34-2 
34-1 | 28-3 | 25-7 | 19-4 | 14-9 22-3 30-1 28-9 26-8 37-3 
34-5 | 27-7 | 2742 | 19-5 | 12-6 18-5 28-5 28-2 24-7 38 
35 30-4 | 27-2 | 19-1 | 12-7 19 25 29-4 25-6 40- 
23—Kingston.............. 33-3 | 26-5 | 25-1 | 18-4 | 13-4 14:7 26-7 27-1 23-5 35-4 
24—Belleville.............. 33-2 | 27 27-3 | 19-6 | 15-2 21-2 31-7 27-2 25-4 42-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 34-1 | 28-7] 24-1 | 19-7 | 15-8 23-2 33 30-4 28 36-4 
26—Oshawanc ais mewviewwnsurs 32 27 24-2 | 17-8 | 15-1 24-2 35-2 29-4 28 41 
27—Orillia 7,24. ..c8ee otto 34-1 | 29 25-7 | 19-6 | 16-5 22-7 30 27-5 27-3 37-8 
28—Toronto.........0.00005 34-6 | 26-9 | 26-8 | 17-1 | 14-8 21-7 32 28-5 30 38-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 35-8 | 30-8 | 28-8 | 20-2 | 14-4 24-8 36 30-5 29-5 36-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33-2 | 28-8 | 25-7 | 18-2 | 13-9 21-6 28-3 27-2 24-6 33 +6 
31—Hamiltons: - iv..t ceca 36-3 | 29 28-5 | 19-5 | 15-6 22-5 23-7 28-3 il ewiaeale 35- 
32—Brantford.............¢ 34-7 | 29-8 | 25-7 | 20-8 | 15-8 22-4 31 28-6 28-2 34- 
3a Galtitc Ne. eves te celoree 35 30 26-5 | 20 16-5 24 30 2953) |). aR 40- 
S26 phan. cenesien as 33+7 | 28-4 | 24 18-9 | 15 23°9 30 24-4 25 34- 
85—Kitchener.............. 31-4 | 27-4 | 22-9 | 20-7 | 16-5 23-4 35 PAD i a te 34 
d 36—Woodstock............. 35-5 | 20-2 | 24-6 | 19-7 | 14-6 21-1 32 28 24 36- 
oe 87—Stratiord....c00s.c000. 35 30 23-8 | 19-2 | 14-2 24-8 29 28-2 23-7 37- 
¢ S88—London....3...0-c0ecceds 34-1 | 28-4 | 26-2 | 19-3 | 14 21-7 28-6 29-4 28-4 36- 
: 39—St. Thomas............ 33-8 | 27-5 | 24-3 | 18-4 | 14-9 22 28-8 29 27 36- 
40—Chatham.....0....00s0% 32°5 | 27 25-7 | 19 14-5 25 29-5 30-2 28-2 36- 
; 41—Windsor.. ...| 80-7 | 25-5 | 24-6] 17-3] 13-3] 23-6] 26-2] 27-6] 24-8] 35- 
7 42—Sarnia....... ...| 31-8 | 26-3 | 23 19-6 | 15-1 26-3 35 31-3 28-8 37- 
..-| 29-8 | 25 19-7 | 17-9 | 14-1 22-6 24-8 26-6 25 38- 
39 |33 1/29 |19 | 12-5] 20 31-7] 28-3| 26-8] 34. 
37-7 | 30:2 | 28-9 | 20-2 | 16-3 27-7 27-5 32-2 27-4 36: 
35) 1:30 01 | 20 1 1G-B io 80.6, | 2... 30 25 40-3 
i. 31 26-7 | 25 19-7 | 15 21-7 30 32-7 27-7 35-5 
; 37-2 | 31-5 | 27-2 | 22-2 | 15-2 22°5 27-6 28-7 29 37-6 
49—Port Arthur.. 35 27-4 | 24-5 | 22-3 | 17-5 22-6 33-7 30-2 30 40-7 
50—Fort William. F,.[ 8807 | 26" [b93" 100) a 16-8 18-8] 81-7 | 3p 28-5 | 38 
4 Manitoba (average).......... 80-6 | 24:4 | 23-2 | 16-4 | 13-3 17-4 29-2 | 26-2 23-5 38-0 
- 51—Winnipeg. ........ccse0s 82-6 | 25-2 | 24-8 | 15-8 | 12-9 15-8 27-8 26-5 27 39 
52—Brandon............... 28-5 | 23-5 | 21-3/17 | 13-4] 18-9] 30-6] 25-6| 20 37 
4 Saskatchewan (average).....| 33-7 | 26-7 | 24-8 | 19-4] 14-8 | 18-5] 385-3] 26-4] 25-4] 45-9 
; RROZINAS «5 Scivis o ay vine cle « 32-5 | 24-7 | 22-9 | 16-6 | 14-7 16-2 34 25-1 24 
54—Prince Albert.......... 31-7 | 26-7 | 22-7] 19 | 13-7] 18-8] 35 25-7| 30 51-7 
: Saskatoon......... 32-4 | 26-7 | 25-3 | 10-8] 14-3] 18-6] 35 26-7] 23-8} 43-9 
‘ 56—Moose Jaw............. 38 | 28-5 | 28-2 | 22-2] 16-6] 20-4] 37-2] 98 93-7| 43-8 
; Alberta (average)............ 33-8 | 26-3 | 24-5 | 18-6 | 14-2 20-3 32-9 28-0 25-8 39- 
. 57—Medicine Hat.......... 84-4] 25 | 27-5 | 20-7) 15-6 | 20-5] 33-3] 28-7] 98-3] 49. 
4 58—Drumbheller............ 35 | 30 | 25 20 12:5 22-5] 30 30 25 39 
» 59—Edmonton............. 34-7 | 25 24-2 | 17-7 | 15 19-8 34 29-2 25-7 39 
60—Calgary................ 32-3 | 25-1] 23 | 16-6} 14-1] 19-1] 32 27-9| 25:6] 40 
; 61—Let, Hos y oun enoeee 32-6 | 26-6 | 22-6 | 17-9 | 13-8 19-6] 35 24-4] 24-4] 33-7 
British Columbia (average) .| 38-6 | 30-9 | 28-6 | 21-2 | 18-6 25-8 39-4 34-6 30-0 47-6 
G2 HONIG, os es vasinwdseaner: 36-6 | 380 | 27-5 | 19-7 | 16-3 CESS tones 32-5 ots 
Y < 2 44-7 
63—Nelson AR AGs* <inen nate ose] 89 30 29 22-2 | 19 +e al eva 37°5 29 42-5 
» 64—Trail........ imo eer 38-7 | 31-5 | 30 | 24-4] 19-5] 27 42-5] 35 30-6 | 5: 
~ 65—New Westminster...,..] 36-9 | 31 26-2 | 18-6 | 17-5 24-7 34-6 31-5 29-8 44-7 
66—Vancouver............. 31-4 | 29-4 | 20-5 | 19-3 26-7 39-8 35-3 32-5 47-8 
67—Victoria......... eek 40-3 | 31-2 | 29-1 | 20 18-8 27-3 36-6 33-9 26-8 49 
68—Nanaimo......... Ages 29-9] 27-1] 23 | 20-6| 28 41-2| 35-6] 95 51 
" 69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 31-8 | 30-7 | 21-2 | 17-5 24-7 41-5 35-2 35 49 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16¢ per quart. 
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Fish 


Finnan haddie, 
(kind most 


per lb. 
Canned salmon 


frozen, per lb. 


frozen, per lb. 
Salt herrings, 


Halibut, fresh 
per lb. 


and frozen 


Cod steak, 
fresh and 
fresh and 
boneless 


Whitefish 
Salt cod, 
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Lard, pure leaf 
best, per Ib. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1927 


Milk, per quart 


865 


Eggs 
=a | 
SG - 1org 
a2 fee 
nr Waon 
~ At, wo 
aa: sks 
o ° 
Bae S458 
cents cents 
36-2 33-1 
38-5 36-5 
42-5 40 
34-1 34-2 
35-4 32-5 
41-2 38:3 
40) lh Ase 
37°8 37-5 
31-6 26°3 
85-1 31-2 
38:3 34-2 
39-7 34 
32-4 31-5 
30 25 
37-2 35-1 
37 35-7 
38-3 37 
39-3 37-2 
BAe Others antes 
32°8 |.....0.. 
36-3 30 
35 35 
43-3 37-3 
37-9 33-5 
36-1 33-8 
39°5 36-2 
3) Nissrte ices 
35-8 33-5 
30-6 28 
32 28-4 
34-8 33 
30 30 
40-1 36-2 
Sie Nets ciel tavees 
37 35 
38-8 34-7 
GEO) be lee eas 
35-3 31-5 
38-1 34 
32-8 31-2 
30 26-5 
29-7 29-2 
24-7 30 
34-3 31-8 
31 29 
37-6 35-1 
Cie Mouacemac 
DOO Was cout. 
39-8 37-4 
40-5 | - 38-2 
43-8 40 
48-3 27-8 
49-0 39-3 
40-8 40 
40-5 38-3 
35-7 32-0 
38: 33-8 
32+ 30-2 
31- 29-2 
34- 30-1 
28-7 25 
32 30-8 
32-1 30-7 
34-5 23:3 
32-2 25-5 
31-9 26-7 
36-7 29-2 
899% 31-9 
32-9 28-1 
38 0 35-0 
38-9 37-5 
40 35 
39-7 35 
br i Oe (aa ee 
35-5 34 
84-7 30-2 
S86" | ts a 
47-8 38:3 


Butter 
SZ. a 
>) an he 
a3 Bs, 
pas | Ba 
S=B tes ae 
AbS| £5 

o 
cents cents 
40-0 44-4 
42-8 49-2 
45 47-7 
42.4 47-8 
41-8 48 
39-7 47-8 
46-7 55 
41 48°7 
39 44-4 
42-2 49-5 
42-1 48-7 
45-7 48-2 
42-6 46 
38-3 47 
37-8 39-¢ 
37-1 39-7 
38 38-8 
38-1 40-9 
eee 36-9 
ee ere 38:5 
40-5 41-3 
34-6 40-6 
39-3 40-8 
37 39-1 
39-0 42-4 
39-9 41-6 
38:5 40-9 
36°5 40-1 
44-6 43 +4, 
36-7 39-2 
41-7 42 
36-8 43.1 
38-8 42.2 
37-3 41.5 
38-5 40 
37 42 
39-4 40. 
39 40-7 
87-1 40-4 
37-2 29-9 
37 40 
39-2 40. 
37-6 40-5 
41 42.2 
40 43-3 
44 44 
38 41 
38°5 40-5 
35 39-6 
42-5 45-2 
42 48-2 
ahs RRR 45-6 
37-2 41-7 
40 47-5 
39-3 46 
38-7 43-0 
39-7 43-8 
37-7 42-2 
36-2 43-9 
34-4 42°8 
34-4 45-2 
37-7 42-2 
38-3 45-4 
37-8 45-9 
38-3 47-5 
36-7 45-3 
38-1 45-2 
87-6 45-2 
38-3 46-3 
47-0 50-7 
She erent 48-1 
47-5 49 
47-5 51-7 
48-5 52-5 
43-5 51 
45-1 49-2 
46-7 52-5 
50 51-5 
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ee 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIEg, FUEL AND LIGHTING, ~ 

ooeoeooelaqeyeyeqa=a=S 0S SSS ee 


Canned Vegetables 
¢ |2 |4 |e g 
fl a 5 62 2. 7 5 
=| = 24 ~ 
f ge 2 a Hu2 é 2. 32 ae iz 
Locality Au | < nar a be oN = ae a 
BE 4. |b. Teak) gc) Be | Fes woo gael oe 
as | oo | 28 |&sg| p2# | ea | 84] €8 | Be | a8 
fo | 28 | 28 | Fe2| 38 23 | af | BE | ge | gk 
2 4 La = 3 ° oN ° 
5 Aa Bhs ee a ra & 3 
Dominion (average)........00600006+ 30-6| v7] 19-4] 5-3] 60| 10-9] 12-5] 16- 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 30-6 8-1 17-6 5-7 6-2 9-7 14-0 18-2 
H-Bydney. (ibe htop nce 31-6| 8 17-3| 5-6| 6-1] 10 13-3 | 18-1 
as ost Boh elven vfs mtelee a : a Zs 4 # Te 17-4 
—Ambherst.........+.seeesseees : . . : : 1 19-3 
4a Vinlitden®, sah A cde ROOD 31-7; 8 18-4| 5-7] 6-5| 9-6] 15-6| 17-6 
B—Windsor. 000200 cictciictse | 83| 19 | G4) 65) 10 16-5 | 20 
Prurd; sts coed tees edt : . : 9: ; : 3 
7—P.E.1.—-Charlottetown........ 5) erat aged wale eel! ap aah ie gee ’ 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-8 8-7 18-3 5-6 6-1 10-9 14-3 16-1 1- 
B—Moncton....eeenes | 88] 9-8] 18-5) 59/67) 12 14-4| 17-1| 16- 
Sabb. JOnWs ace Ant qe cee 71 18- 2} 5-6] 9-3] 12-9| 15 15- 
10—Bredericton. esse oi 2-1] 8-7| 18 B4| 6-2] 121] 15-7) 15-4] 15. 
—— a thurs tere fev «cite 0s ate inte aerate a 1 . 6 10 14 17 16- 
Quebec (average)..........scllen, 28-0| 64] 17-6] 5-2| 63) 9-6) 13-0] 14-5] 16. 
PeWiabeb. ai oc «bea 98-8| 7-5| 17-9] 5-2] 5-9| 10 13-6| 15 16- 
peThros Rivers: AL.inseee 30 6 18-2} 5-4] 7-2] 9-3] 14-6] 14-9 ; 
ii=-heracke..£, cea. d eee 27-2| 6-7] 17-6| 8-2] 5-9| 9-7| 14 14-7 
setRorel 244k. gePae «ec ae 5-7| 6 17-5] 4-71 6 9-8| 11-2] 15 
1G—St. Hiyacinthe. 000.0, 4-6/5 | 189) 5 6-5 | 11-7| 12-7| 14-6 
Mecophstiond Binge ic Teoh eee Le at Pete Ek ob Lage ace Mile eee 
: 19—Montreal.......000000 00000000 20-6 [5-3-8 18 5-4| §-5-5| 10 12-3] 14-1 t 
—Ontarl vera. | ang |e s| 49| 89| ae] aso] de7 is. 
Fa toga, WT Gin ele bac cllese: v atele ino Ohl Oe water esl bd ‘o> . . . ° . 
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12:00 5-00- 9-00] 30 [11-7] 15-00-25-00/ 12-00-20-00/43 
10-00 8-00 | 35 {11-4} 30-00-35-00] 18-00-20-00|44 
bats pe cen f 1600-17-25). -2. 5074+ 12-75 | 30 {15 n 25-00 [45 
13-00 ‘00 _|c12-00-15-00)............ 27-80|15 22-00 14-00 |46 
10-00 -00-7-00] 10-50 few, 35 10 p 25-00-35 -00/47 
- 8-50 6-50 e650 | 30 [13 | 25-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/48 
11-00 10-00 |” of2:00-teor s,s. 35 |13-3/ 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00/49 
11-00 10-00. theo c1190. |i ucwect..... 33 |13-3] 25-00-40-00] 15-00-30-00|50 
11-000 7-250 | 8-625 |... oe. 33-8 [15-0] 35-000 24-500 
10-00 Case ah ais Sed | ee a 30-35]15 | 35-00-50-00) 25-00-35-00)51 
12-00 Gi Siihy SS Tuy en. te 35 |15 | 25-00-30-00] 13-00-20-00/52 
8-000 8-500 12-333 | 34-4 [12-5] 35-000 23-750 
REN 1-00 13-00 | 35 [10 | 30-00-50-00) 30-00 [53 
i BOO Bic in get MOu tT as. fou... 35 _|10 | 25-00-35-00| 15-00-25 -00/54 
9-00 10-00 | 30-35)15 35-00 25-00 |55 
bserdacrs POMEL IOOO As ee cee ees c&it4-00 | 35 |15 35-00 20-00 |56 
na ee 9- 8-750 | 32-5 |12-3] 28-750 20-125 
g g |11-7] 20-00-25-00/ 15-00-20-00157 
BEG ca thhceg: AE EEE eg eg eh See ae 35 |10 r 58 
RON MT leas x0 6-00 | 6-00- 8-00] 4-00- 5-00] 20 [15 35-00 25-00 |59 
Se adj nee 12-00 13-00 | 385 |15 | 20-00-35-00] 15-00-25 -00/60 
«ia ap Gi | Sas se how) crocs ihe] Cries el Ree eee) eee ers 30/10 30-00 18-00 |61 
Bocce A eee ae eee 9-500 5-258 |j35-4 |13-0/ 25-938 20-250 
te: “eee ees is set hae as einai 2-00 5-00 | 40 {15 20-00 18-00 [62 
FOUTS ABS. ws occ Seeere 9-00 c7-50 | 40 |12 | 20-00-30-00} 18-00-25.00/63 
Ae oie ae ee 9-00 sesesssesse.| 40 ]11 | 30-00-25-00} 20-00-25 -00/64 
Birk 8 a od ee 3-75 | 35 |15 | 18-00-20-00) 12-00-14-00|65 
eee Ml sack Ue a Vise ee 4-50 | 30 |11 29. 25-00 |66 
et MM cae ct c4-77 | 28 |15 | 20-00-22-00] 16-00-18-00/67 
per era 6-00 | 35- |13-3) 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/68 
35 |12 | 30-00-40-00] 20-00-30-00|69 
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j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold 


d extensivel h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. 
ne aie situ oe Houses with co ive.” siences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 


S a from pare uoted. 


: r month,. or new tenants $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
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F WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
llamas OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913= 100) 


pete June |June |June |June |June | May|June- 


com- ’ 
Commodities mo- |1914 |1916 |1918 |1919 |1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 |1926 | 1927 |1927 
dities 
Total index 236 Commodities........... 236 |102-3/131-6/199-0/209 


Classified according to chief component 
material: ’ ‘ 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 
JIT.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 
V.—Iron and its Products........--..+2-+:- 
V1.—Non-! errous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


111-6]149-8)220-2)234- . 
102-5}119-9]179-4/198- : 
97-8|133 -3}269-9/281- 
94-3) 100-1}139-4)171- 
97-7|151-8}227-3/201- 
96-2/137-3}144- 


21135- 
94-5|102-2)144-9)163- 
187-3 
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103-0}123-1|187-3}185- 
lassified according to crigin: 
ee NaN ray ee oe Se eee Tie 110-6]143-4/212-3}232-5)258- 28-3 153- 7-8)158-6)1 
TE —Marine nc octet ¥s vise co ommeatele ae ae 98-8|107-1]172-5)177-5/173- 35-7 141-0}151-3]156-7/1 
VUE —Foreat : ois secede 0.00 00h Sars aneiclae an 94-3}100-1/139-4/171-6|241- 79-8 159- 5-5)153 -6}1 
TV..— Mineral. 5... xeeicntsis + «age cities is leh iale's ote 95-8/121-5/166-1|167- 58-7 151- 8-9)144-2)1 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 104-2/133-4/189-2)206- 47-3 155- 5-9)155-3)1 
All Tnanutaatieed (taly or chiefly)..... 29 |101-0/130-4/196-9)204- 58-3 160- 4-4)148-5)1 


Classified according to purpose: 


I.—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 101-3}120-6/172-8}191-7/226-1|174-4/152-5/148-6/147 -5/153 -1/160-3/153-1/153 + 
(A) kood, Beverages and Tobacco....... 207 -6)244-4)170- 7/143 -9)144-1/138 -4/150-2/158-6)155 -0/156-8 
BeVeragOS ho. Jes ass genie es een ae abn Ore 4 18 -2]249-7/176-0}195-0/222-3)220-0/242-6/252-4/235 -4/226-8 
Breadstuits. sua cap + ov asi0 Mee © elaweraisisls' e's 8 16-6}261-2/186-9)151-6/136-2]131-9]195-0/171-5)169-2)175-7 
Chocolate ins snjes.ccam. tats ates etait actitarel ciate 1 31-6|183-2/109-2} 96-0]100-0] 96-0/104-0)108-0)132-0/132-0 
Babi, ss 5:0 wry avis. cisip tote ote apsattie degatataberercgis 8 | 98-8|107-1]172-5|177-5}173-5|142-3]148-0/135-8]145-1)141-0]151-3)156-7/153-1 
PUES... lm aubigisine s ore « ils Aaa ome e pies 8 21-6} 249 -4/218-6|261-0/209- 4/183 -0)216-6}164-0/167-0/183-6 5 
Meats, Poultry and Lard..............- 12 -1}209 -2|152-7|153-6)136-8}120-5|147-7|157-4|145-0)/141-0 
Milk and Milk Products...............- ll 203 -0)167-8)119-7|127-1|124-8}129-0/132-5|136-6/134-0 j 
Sagar, remned 6, ae goede < sine tone tae 2 408 -3)213 -3|148-9)243 -5)184-1/148-7/140-7/153 -3|153-3 
Vegetables. act aus cire trent eawrte ie > ae 10 431-1]170 -0)144-3]170-0)225-8/115-5/276- 1/251 -0/286 
EOS. cncichweits dey geass «pats <epar ee ae 2 213-1/159-7| 99-9) 98-1/100-0)114-2/114-6/113-2/11 
"EGHROCO. Lice acnicn detesstk' <shttetaoreta See 2 . -1)227-0|206 -5| 206 -5)206-5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216-5/216- 
Mis Gellancogs ys. swe.ser os sale as aa oe 6 | 99-3]119-6/213-0)248-4/283-8)186-9]172-4/159-1/161-0/145-8/156-8]157-5/158-¢ 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8)146-9])171- 6/203 -1/179-2|163-2)154-3/159-0/156-7/162-5/150-6|149-4 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery # 
Sid UNAEr wear)... wae sc. os bee wwieclns cave 11 |105-3/128-5)181-3/232-5)260-2|186-3/160-2/166-3]155-5)151-7|151-7|147-0/150 
Household BOWIPINOME. 5 «secon lessee wee es 13 | 93-0} 98-6/136-0)152-3)185-0)176-9]164-2}150-5/160-2|158-3)165-9]151-8/149- 
WOUPNILNEOs ous bees « soe Mea Ceca ee 3 |102-8]107-3)189-1)245-3)323 -4|249-4/219-6/229-1/194-8/194-8/194- -8/194- 
Glassware and pottery.2. sans cehen ces 3 | 99-7/203 -2|247-4/336-9/490- 6/461 -6/364-8/317-3|274-7/322-7/321- 2 
Miscallansgous, ovo occ laces nceeaex ees 5 7 | 92-9] 97-9)135-0)150-6)182-3|174-8|162-7|149-0)159-3/157-1/164- 
II.—Propucers Goons (Grours C anp D). 103 -4/130-7/195 -0/206 - 2/241 -9)167 -3|150-6/150-2/143 -9|157-8/149- 
(C)*Producers’ Equipment.............+- 15 1/206 -5|185 - 7/184 -3|188 -7/180-7|182- t 
DOLE. tent ataie ee pais Gt Sacer ari ee 4 5/248-0}189-6/216-0)222-0/204-2/204- 2 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and ; 
BUDDHOB Na. sap vee nae ge inaenee ae 94-5) 99-9/142-1)161-5 + 1/206 -4/186-0/183-8]188-1/180-4)182-3}175-3}1 
Miscollaneouass. «0 aan danacd sectmelianres 92+3)133-2/242- +2 -6/200-5)177-1)192-3]198-4/183 -9/169-4/154-9]156 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 104 - 4/133 -9/200-3/210- 7/246 -8/163 -0/146-8|146-5/139 -0|155 -3/146-4|146- 7/1477 
Building and Construction Materials... 93 -8)103 -8}150-5)175 -0)214-9]183-2}161-8]168-4)161-4]154-11147-9]147-41147+3 
Lumber......... gia des eae 91-1] 92-3]130-4|163 -8|206-4|180-0]159-8|170-6|160-4]149-7|147-7|147-3|147 
Painters’ Materials................... 102-2/159-4/264-3)303-2/313-7|173-3|180-2|205-7|194-2/205-4|170-9]169-6|170 
MIRDGUANBOUS: fon tr eae eo ke ne 100-0)128-2/191-9)192-4/227-7/192-6|165-1|168-1/161-0]160-81146-5/145-5/1. 
Manufacturers’ materials............... 99 |106-8)140-8)211-7/218-8)/254-0/158- 4/143 - 4/141 -11134-3/155-6/146-0|149-4/147 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . 21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1)286-8/310-2|157-3|180-2/209-0/212-91196-9]171-11149-9 is t 
Wop Purindustry condcccs cane aeke ak 2 | 72-4) 83-0|237-3/445-6|477-5 +4/316-4 -4/219-9/231-5)/335-71430-2/43¢ 
For Leather Industry...... ho ba iets 6 |102-8)137-6}146-6)217-4/176-3| 98-0] 93-8] 98-7] 88-4] 98-4] 89-4! 94-7/11i 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0)145-0}174-9)155-1)173-0/128-2]112-4 7/113 -4)115-0}110-8]107-4/10' 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 +8/167-9]230-6]184-0|208-7|/184-8/162-8]155-3}153-01150-4/160-8]151 -41149 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 +0}120-9]195-4)180-2/186-6)114-3]128-1]110-0]102-1}116-8]127-4]133-9112 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 153 -8/252-7/261-7|280-7|177-7|149-8/131-9|128-9|189-9|166-71173-7|18 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials. . 23 138-6]188-8)209 -9)295 -8)186-7|153-3|155-5]143-0]157-9]151-81154-0}154 
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Continued from page 802 

most part, was lower, dressed mutton being 
down from 124 cents per pound to 11 cents; 
bacon from 294 cents per pound to 26 cents; 
and smoked ham from 284-304 cents per 
pound to 27-29 cents. Finest creamery butter 
‘at Montreal declined from 38 cents per pound 
to 36 cents and creamery prints at Toronto 
from 40 cents to 39 cents; solids from 40 cents 
per pound to 37 cents and dairy ‘prints from 
34 cents per pound to 33 cents. Beef hides 
advanced from 13-134 cents per pound to 
16-17 cents; calf skins from 15-16 cents per 
pound to 19-20 cents. Sole leather rose from 
37 cents per pound to 40 cents. Boots and 
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shoes were also higher. Cotton was slightly 
higher at New York at 16.9 cents per pound, 
as compared with 16 cents in May. Raw jute 
advanced from $7.95 per ewt. to $8.34. In 
non-ferrous metals copper declined from 
$14.80 per cwt. to $14.45; copper sheets from 
203 cents per pound to 204 cents; copper wire 
from 17% cents per pound to 17 cents; and 
‘lead from $6.90 per ewt. to $6.65; while zinc 
was up from $7.63 per cwt. to $7.83; tin from 
67 cents per pound to 674 cents; and silver 
from 56 cents per ounce to 57 cents. Gasoline 
at Toronto was 194 cents per gallon as com- 
pared with 214 cents in May. Glycerine was 
2 cents per pound lower at 24 cents. 


Compulsory Arbitration in Norway 


It may be remembered that Norway has al- 
ready on various occasions tried a system of 
‘compulsory arbitration in labour disputes. 
The last Act in a series of provisional measures 
for this purpose was adopted by the Storting 
in 1922 and expired in 1923. A proposal for 
the introduction of compulsory arbitration 
as a permanent institution, submitted two 
years later ag_one of the chief items in the 
program of the then Liberal Government, 
did not obtain the necessary majority in the 
Storting, owing to opposition by both the 
Conservative and the Labour parties. 

_ Early this year the serious situation in the 
labour world again brought the question of 
compulsory arbitration to the fore. Since the 
middle of February, a dispute has been in 
progress in several important branches of in- 


—<«, 


J During the last seven years, ever since the 
extensive industrial disputes of 1919-1920, ef- 
forts have been made in Sweden to prepare 
legislation for the promotion of industrial 
ace. 


Ny 


ae 


An enquiry into the problem was instituted 
Ss beginning of last year by the Govern- 
went, by means of a Committee which in- 
ded representatives of workers and em- 
ers. A few months later, pending the 
lis of this investigation, the Ministry of 
jal Affairs proceeded to draft two Bills 
iding for compulsory arbitration in dis- 
tes arising out of the interpretation of col- 
ive agreements, with a view to their in- 
xduction during the 1927 Session of the 
sdag. 

Early in the present year the Government 
rts produced two drafts relating respect- 
to the enforcement of collective agree- 
s and the institution of labour courts. 
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dustry (mining, iron, textiles, and the boot 
and shoe industries), while in the paper in- 
dustry peace has been guaranteed only by 
a preliminary agreement subject’ to a fort- 
night’s notice on either side. Notwithstand- 
ing protracted negotiations, both through the 
official conciliators and through a special 
mediation committee, these disputes were not 
brought to an end; on the contrary, they 
threatened to become even mcre widespread. 

In view of this, the Government—now Con- 
servative—decided at the end cf April to in- 
troduce a Bill for compulsory arbitration. 
As a result, there was adopted a new pro- 
visional Compulsory Arbitration Act, which 
was sanctioned on 5 May and is to remain in 
force until 1 August, 1929. 


Industrial Relations in Sweden 


The first Bull would prohibit stoppages of 
work, either by strike or by lockout, during 
the period covered by a collective agreement, 
and would render either party to a breach of 
this provision or of an agreement liable to 
be muleted in damages by award of a labour 
court. The second Bill provided for the con- 
stitution and powers of such labour courts. 

The two Bills were submitted to adminis- 
trative departments and employers’ and wor- 
kers’ organizations for their opinion. Most 
of the Government departments consulted, 
and some of the employers’ organizations, 
supported the proposals. Practically all the 
workers’ organizations opposed them on the 
ground that such legislation was neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. : 

In view of the diversity of opinions, the 
Government decided to postpone the raising 
of the question in the Riksdag until the 1928 
Session, and in the meantime to consider the 
redrafting of the Bills. 


\\ 
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ape following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movements of prices in 
Great Britain and other countries. The index 
numbers of retail prices are from official 


sources unless otherwise stated. The authori-, 


ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


Who.esate Prices—The index number 
of the Board of Trade, on the base 1913=—100, 
was 141.1 for May, a rise of 0.9 per cent for 
the month. Total foods rose 3.3 per cent 
owing to sharp rises in cereals and in “foods 
other than cereals, meat and fish.’ Non- 
foods declined slightly, with slight declines in 
most groups, but a rise of 6.5 per cent in 
cottons. On the base, average prices for 
1924==100, the index number for May was 
84.9. 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 


Country Canada 


29 foods | Cost of 


60 cities | living 
Description of Index _ _ Foods 

Dept. of | Dept. of 

Labour | Labour 


July 


Base Period (k) 1913 1914 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Great Britain 


Cost Cost of 
_of Foods Foods, living, 
living Vienna Vienna 


Juiy, 1927 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) was 123.8 at the en 
of May, making a rise of 0.4 per cent for the 
month. Foodstuffs registered an advance of 
1.4 per cent. Materials declined 0.2 per cent. 
There was a decline in minerals and an ad= 
vance in textiles. { 

The Times index number, on the ba 
1913==100, was 141.9 in May, an advance of 
1.9 per cent over the April level. Foods 
rose 3.6 per cent owing to advances in cereals | 
and in “food other than cereals, meat and 
fish.’ Materials rose 1.0 per cent owing 
chiefly to a rise of 9.3 per cent in cotton, 
Other textiles and the miscellaneous grow 
also rose, while metals and minerals declined. . 

(Cost or Livine.—The index number of thi 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1924= 
100, was 163 at June 1, as compared with 164; 
at May 1. The decline was due to reduction 
in retail prices of coal. Clothing declined 
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shightly and other groups were unchanged. 
The index numbers by groups were as fol- 
‘lows: food, 154; rent, 151; clothing, 210-215; 
fuel and light, 175; sundries, 180. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 846 
in April, a decline of 1.4 per cent for the 
month. There were declines shown by eleven 
of the groups and slight advances by three, 
while the remaining three showed no change. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a workingman’s family 
of the lowest category, on the base 1921=100, 
was 201.28 for May,-as against 203.06 for 
April. Foods, heat and light and sundries 
fell slightly and rent and clothing advanced. 


Denmark 


Cost or Livine—The Statistical Depart- 
ment index number, which has hitherto been 


calculated semi-annually, will appear four 
times a year, beginning with April, 1927. The 
figure will express the height of the price level 
at the beginning of January, April, July or 
October, instead of being, as formerly, an 
average of prices of two previous quarterly 
calculations. The figure for April was 178, 
being a slight decline from the previous 
figure, 181, the average for October, 1926 and 
January, 1927. Foodstuffs, clothing, fue! and 
light, taxes, etc., and sundries declined, and 
rent rose. 
France — 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 642 in May, a decline of 1.2 per cent 
from the April level. Both native and im- 
ported products declined slightly. Foods de- 
clined 2.4 per cent, with declines in all 
groups, and industrial materials on the whole 
were practically stationary, with a slight drop 
in the minerals and metals group and an 
advance in the miscellaneous group. 


TES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted) 


Bulgaria | Czecho- | Danzig 
: Slovakia 


465 
365|(0) 141-1 
367)" 131-6) 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCER 


Hungary Netherlands Italy 
Foods, | Cost of 29 Cost of |21¥Foods,} Cost 
Budapest | living, | articles, | living, chief of living, 

Budapest | 6 towns (c) cities Milan 


1913=1 


Jury, 1927 


Base figure 100 


1913=1 1893 


Country Greece 
Bebb pe ies ee 
Cost 
Description of Index Foods _of 
living 
Se el ee Ee eee ee 
Base period 1914 1914 
IDLO. . cio oo.vo.sie0.0:0's 016.6 elecoje eiele 6 ety aie rhinaljoMle pis) 6/s\(w/u'=!stn|| ala e)a\e\aie eee | aaa) aataaeiar ere eam ntINe ate Scat 
1 Ct eee eer ne soced hoes s ach Bogus ee 


(6) 100) (6) 100 


Cost or Livinc.—tThe official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914—100, 
was 524 for the first quarter of 1927, as against 
545 for the previous quarter. This was a de- 
cline of 3.8 per cent. Foods, heat and light, 
clothing and sundries all showed considerable 
declines and rent showed no change. 


Italy 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the base 
1913=100, was 536.55 in May, marking the 
ninth successive monthly decline, from a peak 
of 691.35 reached in August, 1926. For the 
month of May, the decline was one of 5.1 per 
cent, with a drop of 4.5 per cent in foods and 
one ‘of 5.3 per cent in industrial materials. 


‘Cost or Livina—The index number of cost 
of living, Milan, on the base July, 1920=100, 


‘ 


} was 147.86 in March, a decline of 0.8 per cent 


for the month. Foods and sundries declined 


slightly and the remaining groups showed no 
change. 


of living, on n the base disk 1914=100, was 170 ( 
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(a) 84-0 538-1 
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(a) 85-7 604-7 
(a) 81-8 658-3 
(a) 80-4 633-3 
(a) 81-8 645-2 
(a) 78-7 661-7 
(a) 79-8 628-8 
oe ccemicwels 5 @ieidans. 614-8 
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Poland 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the — 
Central Statistical Office of cost of living at 
Warsaw (nominal index), was revised for the 
months from April to December, 1926, in 
clusive, owing to changes in the method of 
calculating rentals and revised figures are 
given in the accompanying table. The a. 
numbers for foods for the early months 
1927 are not yet available. : 


Sweden 


Wo esate Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Commerce, on the bas 
1913=100, was 145 in May, an advance of 3 
points on the level of the month of April. — 
There were advances in raw materials and — 
manufactured goods, and no change in se 
manufactured goods, 


Cost or Liing—The inden number 4 


et 
* 
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ne 
IES, ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 


_ except where noted) 


a a es eee 


Tata : : ; . ; 
atvia Lithuania a Norway Poland Russia Spain Sweden 
’ Foods Cost 
Retail | Foods ee Cost of 30 Foods, of Foods, | Cost of Teele 51 Cost 
rices 84 towns | living towns | Warsaw | living, | 4 rid living, | sundries, | articles, | of living 
arene Owns | 229towns Madrid 30 towns (c) 
ff ff 
July 1st half Jul, 1914 2 
1913 1913 , uy 1914 July Ma 
1914 1914 1914 =1 =1 11s 1918 EN 1914 1914 
(e) iMigossel Reg Be 
ee eee LOE cake tential cca bicn dic ktcod.... a4 1. re TOG caasssinnns baeon sees See 
100 TOO ee wmmceatn ent crser| ace BOG AD FG TO hke Hse A-Gh Shenae. och tb) SOU 100]. sceteaaetd 
 cssgeh icsesbtog] boeuocoted Bec Sree gel Been ceroe! (Clot etecs -/ 1 Inmmangiines «cnt Ieee cr) 8 DUE avn | Seeine ae a (e)— 113) Sees 
 corssolltse Sehe 2 pagodddodl adsda gees! DOC cc a atm lets Neereenel (Geese Ser een (eyrne ans ROgIan (eE nein ag (6). 108) (ce). 124). aahsaee 
terratstate cil Sc oteya, creo sree s dlejeisin ts | Ara wre-arevorers Lae seh tere Bveet| emis eee lais(aicbnseiawtel ersisiovicincbcliants candle ke )indo0] eee aee 
on ASS) SAS eee kee ees NGO Fetes eeurrelieee bbe | sine amie esicjs aisesoecatel! (OJ, 2101, , (oo. 14212. meee 
MEL wc Salis Se SY ee H eelaTu tenis WI ciliata piicts ole MP Pes kis, 0/aibinel eM aseie,siers oleh | v'seic vleleseiayele ovove eivie ball o's eemesune s 169 a) 139 
Bo be sures cVas atoll seivieie wbaieiel| semis en eie'ers OMEN sc cane cl ele Reon l asics abcd eda tidhea(O)., 120 i eee 
ETAL aetnto otal tins yoteteTercieye | (0:ot— Matetetatrore | Srerk rove winters [iv sia civsaib Shui, ecole ecreateetoereee Sine srerall inie'e vsvle.0 ie Lie] o.p.oie elee exis 221 192 
oo el AS See (Aye eee QUO emtain amet | waBietreetee clisisiccie eabercbell cea icisc ANG ACER a LOO 268 219 
MIEN <\RoVeR e ws0istell vie > WI Ginaie a] be mibleleertee AON arate ieee Leste cette | ies Geka aihallisicioness merepyaliais Gis sbaeriiois 339 267 
cobs bo toeShq asgsocuad| psensadgcc DEORE cee [leer crete lreis esc beitensivval wletetcesiecites (b) 175 310 257 
PEE cc teiiya cinjel is nvietw-eisce.sl| abate neacis Mee ee oe Sree ay aa oe 259 
RES Neate aisle ote ts lersietsiccc,« [etch bis wicteoPer ER OL Ula ied « ccerinis!lioigiteine viv wr 400g Oe benef <ieetance eed 270- 
Bete," = A Sendns Coen nnonn Renennoee 334 251 UE, Se ie See, 38 aie ae 283 271 
122 OTe dsreleteres 384 292 457 DBT Ni cfavecateyete ot hell otels Sic 3 ee (b) 189 232 236- 
et ies) SAE Ae |e es 257 736 BGO I 7. etehs | seme cw eee 179 190 216 
100 (i Aeeeecces 359 233 1,298 (5 ee ee 5.) 179 179 190° 
esi EA SASS A AR SO Ios) 214 4,931 SHON | acteewssl sed 02 ee 180 166 183 
108 LT ee eee 452 218 24,197 20, 936 152 184 172 160 174 
 ogiggdel Gacdpnmes 122 500 230) (2) 16528] (0) 12085) oii. 5. c~| vere cee oe 178 163 176 
125 108 138 498 248 139- 127-2 198 214 182 159 171° 
26588] Bees 153 521 277 175-4 1SAE Dl eae hed aeacaemert 188 170 178 
E 141 114 158 519 260 173-9 145-6 185 194 190 169 176 
141 110 142 533 216 191-1 170-0 205 220 188 162 174 
132 109 140 546 198 203-9 177-0 225 239 187 158 173 
132 110 140 686 198 207-0 178-1 213 228) ' 186 156 172 
135 101 139 727 191) 231-6 UU RN as 224 190 157 171 
itisia's + 100 141 756 180s oh ae PAU) oR Ac) 4 ane 196 156 171 
ae 98 141 758 177 Waterers PAN Be Os), dl ae 5 190 153),.;. sedans 
eae 100 143 761 Zale cicsniestes ADO ESI. ss:sbete sIOh Lisr0/2 Scie isier 194 15D aeypaectecies 
Bigtotsis's ODER csistere. siorsie 766 EGO ors crerereptte @0:| stecaisicicl Sie sce ctele eet | eve,w.ccoreioteiee 196 151 170 
NEN eat cle eee rae caicselcesisrcroktt fiers acter al naa naelbeond sansa hth | ecnseseaele 51:79) 'stereto-a'oterciore| Sates ete 


on April 1, a decline of one point for three 
months: During the period there were de- 
clines in foods and fuel and light and ad- 
vances in housing and taxes. 


India 


- “Wuotesats Prices—The index number of 
ie Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base prices in July, 1914=100, was 144 
in April, a decline of 4 points or 2.7 per cent 
for the month. The decline was caused by 
lower prices of foods, which were influenced 
‘by a drop of 5.4 per cent in prices of cereals. 
Non-foods declined slightly, all groups show- 
ing lower prices except “textiles other than 
cotton ” and hides and skins. 


Cost or Livina—The working class cost of: 


living index number, Bombay, on the base 
‘prices in July, 1914=100, was 152 in May, a 

decline of one point for the month. There 
was a decline of one point in the foods group, 
nd a rise of 4 points or 2.8 per cent in cloth- 


ing. Fuel and lighting and house rent showed 
no change. 
New Zealand , 


Wuotzsate Pricus—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-13=1,000, was 1,547 for April, a rise of 
3 points for the month. There were slight 
advances in foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable 
origin, wood and wood products, animal pro- 
ducts and chemicals and manures, and declines 
in textile manufactures, metals and their pro- 
ducts, and non-metallic minerals and their 


products. 
United States. 


Wuotesate Prices—The Annalist index 
number of wholesale commodity prices, on 
the base 1913=100, was 141.3 for May, show- 
ing no change for the month. There were 
slight advances in farm products, textiles, and. 
building materials, and slight declines in food 
products, fuels, metals, chemicals and the mis- 
cellaneous group. ; 
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Country Switzerland Egypt South Africa India Australia 
46 foods 
Cost 18 foods, Cost of and 
Foods of Foods, living, groceries, 
living 9 towns Bombay Bombay 30 
towns 
July, Jan. 191 
1914 July, oa 1910=1,000 July, 1914 1911=1,000 
(f) 
agin o1ewe.s eieieieial osetb piece ie Re ls WAR lo/nlgne Sie EEE ais nies sR aio alee mia Rae 9000} obs ses ives] Stee © 6,01 0 w0le | Slelele ailobtemnisiam 
Rig cacdv'kon senile hoemacen sae ee) SeenR eee NNG so pael Meeerreninaer 1, 168) ot 3 .edares|Mecee semacee 1,106 
xa OSes eteavs baad siete ete eras eptets Iwasa niiebeaia | miami OD Wy.) Sash 148) 5 5 sc pseue ol eileen 1,099 
100 Ch ae Re Pome 100 100 1,164 
a aeareelcaate tnd: cHeW viele OPeisiollaia wa aieme pe eilinialainieies nel «wena enee (b) 1,228]... te0ctbohss| Bie oan aneoer 1,240 
99 1 (0) ORR 2 ee ee ae er LS aCe 1,522 
ee rs ON koa SS a Al ee Flee) AAA Prac rice ie (0) teh 275). 5255 caseoe dae coesee cee 1,504 
y 123 118 ey Lis cebesebdetnstinatagn toed Lae 
bY OS Cs er ere OS So eed Appedeerines oecoo sy pcecor: cy 9218). who cwasecid sacseena ane . 
; 190 1 by) RS Gece tao meer coos: 1,470 
pe eee gees eRe a) LIE, JR ees tyme mecorer cre: (0) 008,407) < 25 3 ccateec|taewesemacer 1,505 - 
216 TSS) co, 3x via aio Inve ba, coin Spee] aisle cane enian 1,523 
ASAT occa cake tre seiltae elena n cetbroeliads sista nol Nemenw meee (a) Fed, 650) oo. cimot «deee we ape cee 1,627 
224 201 ccsc cee sa 187 186 1,714 
ald stitrsjeisieivinse [ORs laake Atlee bellicteiare Canis tae ks n4.cn6Ra rap made'cleke a (b) PA) ae ee 183 1,862 
281 | Ree eee 188 190 2,260 
Per es fo eee Ceo (c) 1,904 163 169 2,167 
196 189} (c) 1,556 174 177 1,876 
sisielotgieieeenmiell ates 9: ccgieeen| ovelete’s aiemtente 1,391 169 173 1,651 
172 167 1,335 160 165 1,725 
kL atohe o'aa/eneeie lees sera get 1,348 151 156 1,692. 
152 161 1,330 148 153 1,914 
RO SRE Fae. Oe ore 1,372 154 159 1,802 
148) 158 1,339 151 157 1,728 
FOE” COSRCEE. ae 1,381 152 157, 1,718 @ 
158 163 1,382 152 157 1,807 
161 162 1,334 151 155 1,802 
161 162 1,368 150 153, 1,847 
158 159 1,337 155 157 1,880 
16 161 1,372 153 155 1,805 
15. 155 1,327 155 L5G asin cae se sane 
154 156 1,166 152 155 _ 1,784 
154 155 1,177 152 15 1,757 
RAG Pe UAE, Sal ee ee 151 156). covechet cee 
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TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 3 
(Base figure 100 — 


(b) Average for 


(a) Figure for previous month. 
(t) January 1913- 


of month. (h) Four chief cities. 
prices on the base 100 hereafter. 


Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of one hundred and six commodities, con- 
tinued to decline, being $12.3803 for the be- 
ginning of July, as compared with $12.4265 for 
June 1; and $12.7378 for July, 1926. Prices are 
now 16.8 per cent above the low point of the 


post-war period reached in June, 1921, but are 
40.6 per cent below the peak reached in Febru- 
ary, 1920. Of the one hundred and six com- 
modities twenty-one advanced, thirty declined 
and fifty-five were unchanged. Five of the 


amber 1 
(p) Index discontinued. New vo ee in 1990" 


(c) teeta agate uarter 
Tk) Cost (1) Index 
Cont pena per month. 


thirteen groups advanced, while eight declined. 
The groups which advanced were textiles, hides 


and leather, fruits, coal and coke, and chemicals © 


and drugs, the most important advances being 
in cotton goods and hides and leather. The 
groups which declined were provisions, mis- 
cellaneous products, naval stores, metals, live 
stock, breadstuffs, oils and building materials, 
most of the decline being in the two first 
named ‘groups. 


Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capital of a year’s supply of commodities, 
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IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


_ except where noted) 


New Zealand Chile Peru United States 
Foods, Cost of Cost of 
x, Cost ore Cost Bureau living, iivitie, ee ‘ 
es ia of Foods of of Bureau of Nat. Ind. living 
gZ ving living Labour Labour Conference Massachu- 
Statistics Statistics Board setts 
July, 1914 | July, 1914 i x 
=1000 =1000 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 July, 1914 1913 


end of 1920; beginning of month thereafter. 
number of price in-zlotys, 1914=100. 
‘(r) Monthly figures hereafter. 


declined to $185.598 for ‘the beginning of 
July, as compared with $187.221 for June and 
$186.014 for July, 1926. Small advances oc- 
‘curred in the clothing, metals, meats, and mis- 
cellaneous groups, but these were more than 


‘offset by the declines in breadstuffs, dairy 


ind garden products and in “ other foods”. 


Reram Prices.—The retail food index of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics was 155.4 on May 
15, on the base 1913100, showing an increase 
of about one per cent for the month. Ten 


a. 
" 
a 


(e) Beginning of month. 
(m) From Jan., 1925, end of previous month.” (n) No figures published. 


(g) 15th 


(f) Base is average for six capital towns. 
(o) Gold 


articles increased, twenty-one decreased and 
eleven showed no change. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, showing the level of the cost of living 
in Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 
159.9 in May, as against 159.2 in April. This 
rise was caused mainly by higher food prices 
due to increases in meat and ‘potato prices. 
Clothing and fuel and light prices were lower 
and other elements showed no change. 


et 
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TABLE II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 

(Base figure 100 


Country 


a | 
Dom. 


Bureau Bank 
Authority of Michell | of Com- 
Statis- merce | Trade | mist 


ics 
ee ert Phe 


No. of Commodities ’ 238 40 


Base Period 1913 reek 1913 | 1901-05 | 1867-77 


(h) 


eo 
F 


Beran. Gee" 
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a sn 
IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


except where noted). 


Belgium | Bulgaria Czecho- Danzig Denmark Finland France 
slovakia 
— a a eee ee 
Ministry | Director Central : Dept. Finans- Central 
Ind.and} General Bur. of Official of tidende Bureau of Board of Customs Statistique 
Labour of — Statistics Statistics Statistics Générale 
Statistics : 
130 — 126 _ 118 33 135 Imports Exports 45 
April, 1913 July, 1913-14 1913 July 1, 1912] Respective Eight mos., 1913 July, 1914 
1914 1914 June 30, 1914] mos., 1913 
(9) 
= ae 2) Ie Sane Fi sees 1001.33. 3. Ol edt dace he 00h 
Beta Sis oe:a1t (Sg, SRR ORS | is SRST FL CSR |e Se | eae Eat (Ee 2 en (e 
- 10d 2683% A LR ee OO BEE cera ee ci fecnoe eve lalciar me Hoenn eas eee lacie close let insinidererevarmase lc 
Sider Tottcce MRM MeTE LANG has Soret lings; spa tery ic level aia aticaralcielalsroies] oPeveacioarsrevoccte TGA) mre QuicscoseHlcmaption skate 
Bes sicack. (G2) We RES 8 SOR OER AI Be SRE Se AS ee eee eee | RR Ce ele Rina 
RSA Aebersold sore a tchsvai cies mcnve| isicteiwia scecejnrnvel otevccovavavevavoicres te) ene eameeee oll ieee Ege 8 
co 7 Be ae seam ae Same i Saeeanah ial e BOB ad. heccl nae aRoct 
ee Se AN crc cornish oti cel hecactnccKes A. TR RENAN Niles ae - 
es, ae ES eee SRG seemar bi 5 Smetana =| lade ae rr) eS an ees in > Ra 
SEO aeeeors [7 See NR: “<a Saeemeae  eaaigntias > oa ais S40|2 (6) A183 coer cs cli 
Beto aleiorel EAE 5s BRE she See |S ae Ee SOS LS ahaa es [tome eben soy Saisie ’sietx mie oe sie 
Beer cisu.s 1 PEND Aerts cv cesos sisi shel oho ctereicistotel sess) lick fetecs aro aroiet 341 (b) 1263 
(d) 347 EAU eee vokan, coke | r= ispotere aie reteys|l a ev cvccexdvesacace] DBS. .nisie tivats «/< 
366 2172 LOT Bess F a crorersccs.1-(| SAS» SoS 178 (b) 1219 
360 2489 AGA it tAoiasdattls| selene « was ESO) coricetttn = =.c 
434 2657 QOS ccloisrerctoletascusi] alte Metco s rete 181 1134 
504 2408 Tt Se oe = Bee eel (no, ee oo emer 207 1080) 
58! 2711 QOONSE A iersiststesd «coil ataets aitcte.« a 210 1071 
~ . 666 2737 8) Ge =e. ne ae Se 220 1085 
us: .659) 3275 1045 (b) 153-8 243 234 1137 
t 559 3041 1009 149-5 212) 206 1118 3 
560 2901 966 150-3 172 157 . 1094 
| 3) 621) - 2774 923 143-0 157 ‘141 1081 
BIGGS... sites « 948). 142-8 156 141 1079 
BOGIEE sisi ctriern in : 972 147-6 178 145 1095) 
BME | 8061S oa cieclcieice 979 145-3 157 141 1103 
se Le) eee oe ae 975 /146+1 156 140 1103 
: SOBER creel latices 976 145-9 153 139 1095 
SAGES. 0k: Laredo dive 979 147-2 152) 138 1093 , z 
HBBER SSR eee OBB ae. clebidssisms s 152 8190). ve daates caja | amitemeacd sda cast aricdes 
RS saa ated a pis in\s > 0 folaiaim.oi]n isin asia missccciaslis pow is.eie Lcoqincll stot ata ‘el ae. SEDs isrdainials re cratelicnaeeene oe] slelsveisiommrercc| siete 
. 
a 
© 
y — 
4 
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Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 

: (Base figure 100 ; 

© SS eee eos 

Lithuania] Nether- | Nor- 
lands 


Country Germany Hungary Italy Latvia 


Milan Central | Central 
Federal | Frankfurter Cham- Bureau | Bureau 
Authority Statis- Zeitung Official | Bacchi| ber of | Official Statistical of of 
= tical (k) Com- Bureau Statistics] Statis- 
Office merce ties 
16 14 
No. of Commodities 38 100 _ 100 125 | imports | exports 87 48 93 
Base Period 1913 July, 1914 1913=1 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 1913 


147-1) (b )20,217 
143-3 19,59 
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CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
~ except where noted) 


a ——_——SSS_—_____—_——————EEE 


Poland | Russia | Spain Sweden Swit- | Egypt | South India China Japan | Dutch East 
zerland Africa Indies 
Dir. Census |Dept. of Bureau Dept. of 
Central Gen. | Gote- | Com- Dept. and Statis- | Labour] of Mar- Bank /|Agriculture 3 
Statis- |Gosplan} of borgs | merce Dr. of Statis- tics, | Office, kets, of Industry & 
; tical Statis- |Handels} Dept. | Lorenz | Statis- tics, Cal- | Bom- | Shang- |” Japan | Comtierce 
Office tics | Tidning tics Office | cutta bay hai 
58 _ 74 47 160 71 23 188 75 43 _ 56 92 
; July 1, Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1913- July, 1913- 1910= July, July, Feb., Oct., 1913 
1914=1 |1913=1] 1913 |June a 1913 1914 ee 1000 1914 1914 1913 1899 
191 i! 


ee 
Bi eccc clave cee ((b) TIO) BAI 
Baise Set ce. (OP TEBE) BOT 
ersrsl hs | (bP CIGB(b) BEN Ae Kats... 


N23 .75=\| rc aie ans (b) 207/(b) Facnen Ie jaaseesee 


es re ce oe ees ii aca ace ea ary 


ees eee ees Oe Cee ees re eid cee rc 


4 699 
2,521,677|(b) 1-72 178 
~(#) 102-3]........ 182 
=e 119-5](6) 1-83 191 
119-6 1-75 
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Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE hate so CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
—Conclu 


(Base figure 100 except where noted) 7 
ES 
Country Australia ag Peru United States 4 


Com- o—— 
mon- N.S.W. | Govern- 4 
Authority wealth | Statis- ment Official as Brad- Dun Annalist | Irving 
Statis- tician Statis- Statis- street Fisher 
tician : tician - tics . 
No. of Commodities 92 100 _ _ 404 106 200 25 200 
foods 
1911= 1911 1909- : 
Base Period 1000 =1000 1913= 1913 1913 _ - 1890-1899 1913 


) Quarter beginning in specified month. (b) Average for Figure Wa ene month. d) Followi 


(a 
month. (e) Middle of soni ond at, First of month. (h) End of perp (3 ) Monthly average. (k) For 1920 « 
P C) (m, 


1921, 76 quotations are included, m January, 1922, 100 quotations. 1)G 
Revised figures for 1926.  (n) Index number of prices in pg on the eas os A eee ee on She ae 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


¥orkman on Monthly Wage must be paid 
4 Monthly 


_A farmer hired a man to work for the 
season at a monthly salary of $55. After 
three months the hired man asked for money 
and received $10 from his employer. He then 
asked for. a settlement, but the farmer told 
him he had no money in the house, and that 
“if he had the money he would certainly keep 
back one month’s pay. The hired man then 
left his employment, and sued for three 
Months’ wages, less $10. In the County Court 
‘judgment was given for the plaintiff for $155, 
and in favour of the defendant on a counter- 
‘Claim for the sum of $65, alleged to be due 
to him owing to breach of contract on the 
part of the hired man. On an appeal by the 
“plaintiff against this judgment the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal allowed the appeal with 
costs, and dismissed the counterclaim. 


_ In the course of the judgment in the Ap- 
“peal Court it was stated that “in principle it 
Seems plain enough that the wages are pay- 
ble monthly. The fair reading of the con- 
ract is that it is a hiring for the season at 
ages of $55 per month. The defendant seeks 
to make the question one of construction, 
the contention being that because the em- 
‘ployment is for the season the inference is 
that the words “at $55 per month” do nothing 
More than fix the rate of remuneration: I 
am unable to adopt this view. To accept it 
neans that the contract is an entire one, 
equiring the completion of the season’s*work 
‘by the labourer if anything is to be payable. 
my opinion such a result should be pro- 
ed for by nothing less than clear language 
unequivocal implication. The period of 
ervice here has no relation to the payment of 
ne wages periodically. Reasons can be sug- 
gested, and were put forward by the judge, 
y the wages should not be paid before the 
of the term. They are founded on the 
ncial convenience of the farmer or on the 
xpediency of paying the labourer monthly, 
lest taking advantage of the higher wages 
aid at harvesting time he should then, when 
20st needed, quit his master’s service. It is 
ely because the contract was looked at by 
e judge from the point of view of the 
mer’s interests alone that a question, which 
hherwise I would have thought was element- 
, was thought to be subject to extrinsic 
iderations which would not for a moment 
given consideration in connection with 
1ary hiring contracts.” 


—(Manitoba—Cowan versus Eisler) 


Wage Agreement Proved Valid by Accept- 
ance of Its Terms 


The manager of one of the departments of 
a clothing factory in Manitoba accepted an 
Invitation from the president of the company 
to take over the superintendence of the whole 
factory at a weekly remuneration of $50, and 
10 per cent of the net profits of the company. 
He immediately entered upon his new duties 
on these terms, and continued to discharge 
them to the satisfaction of his employer for 
about four years, when he withdrew on his 
own initiative, but with the consent of the 
company. The company, however, refused to 
pay him the fu!l amount of 10 per cent of 
the profits of the business, on the ground that 
the arrangement for such payment was made 
orally and never reduced to writing, and that 
it had never been sanctioned by resolution or 
by-law of the company. Action was taken 
by the employee in the Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench, which gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, holding that a company which has 
accepted the services of an employee, not 
an officer or shareholder of the company, for 
a long time and paid him wages and a bonus 
regularly, should not be allowed to contest 
the contract of employment on the ground 
that it was entered into by the president, who 
was also the manager, without proper author- 
ity. 

—(Maniloba—Bloomfield versus Monarch 
Overall Manufacturing Company Lim- 
ated.) 


Decisions on Validity of Minimum Wage 
Laws 


The June issue of Law and Labour (New 
York) contained a summary of recent de- 
cisions by the United States Supreme Court 
cn the question of the validity of State mini- 
mum wage Jaws. In this controversy the issue 
is between the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
constitution of the United States, which as- 
serts the freedom of American citizens to 
pursue any lawful: calling, and lawfully to 
contract in respect thereto; and on the other 
hand, the power vested in the several states 
to protect the health and welfare of their own 
people. - 

The first case in respect to this matter came 
up to the Supreme Court in 1917 from the 
State of Oregon (Stetler versus O’Hara), 
where the minimum wage law has been sus- 
tained by the highest court of that state. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, then on the Supreme Court, 
was unable to participate because of his pre- 


vious eonnection with the case. The eight 
justices participating divided evenly, and ren- 
dered no opinion, and as the court was evenly 
divided, the decision below became the law 
of the case. 

In 1923, the Supreme Court was forced to 
face the issue in the case of Adkins versus 
Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, which 
invo!ved the constitutionality of the mini- 
mum wage law of the District of Columbia. 
In that now famous case, the majority opinion 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland declared that the 
law violated the fundamental principles of 
the constitution, while Chief Justice Taft 
wrote a dissenting opinion upholding the law. 
Judge Brandeis was again disqualified, but 
this time the remaining eight members of the 
court stood five to three in condemning the 
law as an unconstitutional interference with 
liberty. ; 

On October 19, 1925, the Supreme Court 
had before it the constitutionality of the 
minimum wage law of Arizona in the case of 
Murphy versus Sardell. With a single. dis- 
senting opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis, it 
affirmed the judgment of the United States 
District Court, declaring the law to be un- 
constitutional and rendering no opinion, ex- 
cept to add the single note: “Mr. Justice 
Holmes requests that it be stated that his 
concurrence is solely upon the ground that 
he regards himself bound by the decision in 
Adkins versus Children’s Hospital.” 

On January 17, 1927, in the case of Don- 
ham versus West-Nelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the court affirmed the judgment of the 
District Court of the United States declaring 
the minimum wage law of Arkansas to be un- 
constitutional. The opinion was per curiam, 
as follows: “Affirmed on the authority of 
Adkins versus Children’s Hospital, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 261 U.S. 525, Murphy 
versus Sardell, 269 U.S. 530. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis dissents.” 


Municipality not Liable for Compensation 
of Injured Workman Hired Without 
Authority 


An addition to a schoolhouse was being 
built when the contractor took sick and the 
work ceased. In order to hasten the work one 
of the school trustees interviewed a certain 
workman who undertook to finish the work 
as foreman at a wage rate of $1.25 per hour. 
‘This workman began work with the consent 
of the contractor, who paid the bills for ma- 
terial, etc. Four days after starting work he 
fell from a scaffold, receiving serious injuries. 
He claimed compensation from the munici- 
pality, contending that where a workman is 
hired to do work for a corporation, even by 
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a person who has no authority so to 
him, if he does the work the relationship _ 
employer and workman is created, not vith- 
standing that the corporation never a | 
the agreement of hiring. The Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, affirming the decision of 
lower court, held that in this case the work- 
man was an employee of the contractor and 
not of the School Board, the liability of the 
Board being governed by the section of the 
School Act of Saskatchewan providing 
“no act or proceeding of any Board shall be 
deemed valid or binding which is not adopted 
at a regular or special meeting at whic 
quorum of the Board is present.” Judgm 
was’ therefore to the effect that a workm 
who is hired to do work for a corporation by 
a person who has no authority to hire him, 
and whose employment is not ratified by he 
corporation,» has no recourse for injuries 
against the corporation. 
—(Saskatchewan—Stuart 


+ 
Naw 


versus Pennant 
School District.) 


Rules for Determining Accidents “in Course 
of Employment” cS | 

The Supreme Court of the State of Illinois 
in a recent decision (Dambold versus Indu 
trial Commission) laid down some general 
principles for determining whether or not an 
industrial accident has been sustained in the 
course of the workmen’s employment. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


General rule as to when workman is in 
course of employment—A workman is said. 
to be in the course of his employment when, 
within the time covered by such employment, 
he is doing something he might reasonably do 
while so employed, at a place where he might 
be while in that employment. ' Ma 

Whether an injury in going to and from 
work is in course of employment depends an 
facts—Whether an employee, when injured in 
going to or from his work, is in the line of 
employment depends upon the facts and 
cumstances of the particular case, but as ¢ 
general rule a man’s employment does not 
begin until he reaches the place where he is to 
work, or the scene of his duties, and does m 
continue after he has left. a 


When injury on way to work is not co 
pensable-——An award of compensation for 
death of an employee who was struck by 
train while on his way to work cannot be 
sustained where there is no showing that the 
employer required a particular route to be 
followed in reaching the place of emplo 
and where the evidence tends to sho 
the employee chose to take a short cut do 
the railroad track instead of following 
public highway to the place of employment 
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